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TO MY OLDEST FRIEND, 

GEOROE NORTON, Esq., 

(LATE ADVOCATE-GENEKAL OF MAPHAS), 
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Cfjnse S'cattcvrtr Kotcs, 

WRITTEN DURING TIIE LAST YEARS OF MY STAY IN 
THE COUNTRY, 
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ARE GRATEFULLY AND AFFECTIONATELY 
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In the following notes, one of my chief objects has been to 
furnish information on some subjects of interest fiom 
which, as it appears to me, the general reader has hitherto 
been repelled either by their mode of treatment, or their 
combination with matters interesting only to the exact 
student. This seems especially true of the religions oi 
India, and more particularly of that of the Brahmans, 
whicii, stripped of its accretions of modern mythology, is 
a study replete with interest; and one of which an accurate 
knowledge of the repulsive fables of modern Hinduism 
forms no essential part. 

In apology for the occasional familiarity of the style, 1 
may explain that the following pages were addressed m 
imagination to my sisters : it seemed less formidable thus 
to appeal to sympathies of which I felt assured, than to 
those of the general and various public. My task has fre¬ 
quently been interrupted by indifferent health, and by 
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heavy sorrows, among which I may number the loss of the 
friend at whose instance I wrote. If, therefore, the frequent 
introduction of dates has given to the volume something 
of the character of a journal, it must be owned that ifc is a 
very intermittent one; such, however, as it is—and I am 
but too conscious of its many defects—it is submitted with 
much humility to the public. 


Glendelvine, Dun he ld } 
July 13, 1862. 
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NOTE. 

In a work of so slight a character, I have not thought 
it necessary always to indicate the authors to whom I 
have been indebted; I must therefore here acknowledge 
generally my obligations to the works of Sir William Jones, 
the late H. T. Colebrooke, Esq., and to some volumes of 
the “ Asiatic Researches,” to Bjornstjerna, the Hon. 
Mountstuart Elphinstonc, the Rev. H. Malcom, Mr. Fer- 
gusson, and especially to Professor Max Miiller, &c. 
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Page 26, 

line 

22, fur “ belief that there was ” read “ belief that Thor 

»» 

56, 

ii 

was.” 

30, place inverted commas after “ eminence of birth.” 

n 

58, 

ii 

28, Jor “ draft ” read draught.” 

»* 

60, 

ii 

1, „ “height. When last I was in England” read 

»> 

60, 

ii 

“ height when last I was in England.” 

2, after “ well” a full stop, the next word to commence 

it 

62, 

a 

with a capital. 

13, for “ farther ” read “ further.” 

„ 

70, 

ii 

1, „ “drafts” „ “draughts.” 

ii 

72, 

ii 

10, (heading) for “ Vadantisin ** read “ Vedantism.” 

it 

105, 

ii 

27, leave out semicolon after “ races.” 

ii 

122, 

ii 

30, for “ Adorai ” read “ Adonai.” 

n 

133, 

ii 

5, „ “ char-yanees ” read “ char-yarees.” 


140, 

ii 

28, „ “ batfalo” read “ buffalo.” 

ii 

238, 

ii 

8, „ u long-cloth ” read “ long cloth.” 

ii 

251, 

ii 

17, „ “roystering” „ “roistering.” 

ii 

287, 

ii 

22, „ “must have” „ “must here have.” 

ii 

328, 

ii 

14, „ “ lives ” read “ lines.” 

>1 

331, 

ii 

3, for “ arus ” „ “ abrus.” 
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CHAPTER L 

Embarkation at Southampton.—Punctuality of the Mails.—First Day in 
a Steamer.—Farewells.—A Superior Woman.—Bay of Biscay, -too 
Good to be True.—Fellow Passengers.—Turco-Egyptian Officers.— 
Gibraltar.—Spanish Coast.—Moral Influences of the Sea.—An Incident 
in a Jungle—Fifth of November, and Ibrahim’s Opinion of London.— 
Malta.—A Vision of Lung Sync.—Passengers left behind.—A Thunder- 
Storm.—Aerolites.—Mohammedan Gentlemen and fair Fcringhees.— 
Alexandria.—English Travellers. 

October 21th, 1858.—Embarked on board the steamer 
Eipon, at Southampton, at twelve o’clock, and by two 
wo were steaming down the river, with almost the 
accurate punctuality of an express train; a punctuality 
reflected in the exacting expectations of the Indian public, 
who scold when a mail is overdue, as only the consciously 
accurate have a right to do. 

Our voyage commenced auspiciously, by a visitor on 
board declaring to some ladies in an adjoining cabin that 
he was sure we should have a good passage, as the day 
was remarkably fine. Remembering the distance of our 
goal, I thought the assumption a little unwarrantably 
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_ge ; but, in the absence of more rational ground ot 
fidence, was content to accept the oracle as a good omen. 
A wretched cold in my head, which made seeing painful, 
and tasting and smelling impossible, reminded me that the 
dear old England we were quitting had its faults; yet, 
faulty or not, it seemed just then very hard to leave, espe¬ 
cially with the prospect before us of a return to such a 
country as that which we—or some of us had quitted 
last year. 

The first day in a steamer is always wretched enough, 
even under the most cheerful circumstances, and when, 
as now, the passengers all appear in a good humour. 
There is that horrible “below;” to which it takes so 
long, practically, to reconcile yourself. T thought and 
thought again, ancl determined that, the north-easterly 
notwithstanding, I could not make up my mind to it 
yet. So I ordered my chair up on deck, chairs are 
not indigenous in these steamers, they are a necessary 
item of an outfit—and sat watching the sorrowful faces 
of some who had just parted with friends, and catching 

more cold. , 

These tearful farewells had made one feel kindly and 
sympathetically towards one’s fellow-passengers; but to 
check any tendency which the sentiment might contain, 
of a declension into the maudlin, there was a wholesome 
bracing contrast in the bearing of an Ayeh who stood 
near me, and whose character seemed distinguished by 
an unusual muscularity and energy. She was by turns 
vigorously scolding some children committed to her 
charge, and reassuring them, as they expressed, 1 think, 
mistmst of some of the men on board-“ Never you 
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if they hurt you, I’ll eat 
•rile ’em ! ” 


’em. I should like to 
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We got into the Bay of Biscay twenty-four hours after 
leaving Southampton. Most of the passengers were sea¬ 
sick, a tribute to the locality and its associations, rather 
than a result of any offensive demonstrations on the part 
of the innocent hay, which lay heavy, and motionless, and 
slate-coloured, and dull under its sullen sky; sad, indeed, 
as became a bay so maligned, but exceeding meek:—in 
fact, so resolutely*still as to excite some suspicion, for that 
leaden, impassive look is not the expression of gentleness, 
but of exhausted passion—passion which fears emotion 
lest it lead to betrayal. I have seen the very spirit of this 
bay in the flesh, and watched it mistrustfully. 

29th .—I have been forty-eight hours on board, but 
as yet have observed little of my fellow-passengers. In 
fact, their general effect is rather that of phantasmagoria 
than of fellow-passengers. They move across the scene, 
pale and spectral, and while you look, a slight con¬ 
vulsion agitates the ship, and behold! they are not, and 
a groan behind the arras is your only evidence that they 
arc not, as a Vedantist would say, all “ Maya,” that is to 
say, illusion. 

I thought myself at first very fortunate in being assigned 
a seat at the saloon table next a very pleasing old lady, 
hound, with her niece, for Gibraltar. But she is to-day 
among the sea-stricken; and I am fain to , console mysell 
with a close observation of some Turco-Egyptian naval 
officers, belonging to the yacht of his Highness the Pacha, 
which is now lying for repairs at Southampton. These 
gentlemen, with their crew, are now returning to Egypt 
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companionship that they would not tolerate were 
on their way to Paradise; hut Egypt is not Paradise, nor 
even very like it. So they seat themselves daily with much 
liberality and unconcern at their own little table, removed 
from ours by a space of only two feet; this narrow interval 
alone preserving them from infidel contact, and the con¬ 
taminating proximity of a ham, which the uncompromising- 
principle of the steward always insists on placing within 
the range of their repudiating nostrils. I am much amused 
at the polite efforts of these Egyptian gentlemen to conform 
themselves to English custom in their mode of eating, &c. 
For instance, this morning one of them having first re¬ 
moved the shell from his hard-boiled egg, placed it thus 
denuded, and as a passing tribute to our prejudices, in an 
egg-cup; and having for a little time contemplated it in 
that position, and so, as he considered, satisfied the requisi¬ 
tions of civilization, he then turned it out on his plate, 
and demolished it, primitively, with the aid thenceforth 
of only finger and thumb. They do not share the, pre¬ 
judices of Indo-Mohammedans in the matter of eating in 
the presence of unbelievers 5 and, indeed, this picjudice 
is one of ignorance, a Hindu innovation, and without 
foundation, I believe, in the Koran. They insist, however, 
on themselves lulling, as their law requires, all the animals 
appropriated to their consumption, accompanying the act 
with the words: “ Bismillah Alla ho Akbar! ” (in the 
name of the great God!) No orthodox Mohammedan will 
eat animal food in the slaughtering of which this formula 
has been omitted. The eggs, bread, cheese, &c., in oidinaiy 
use are not objected to; nor do all reject Bass s beer, 
which, I suppose, the provisions of the Koran did not, 
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letirally, deal with. And some of the faithful s 
tertainly to appreciate the liberty thus negatively accorded. 
I saw one of them swallow, at short intervals, two foaming 
tumblers of the uncontemplated beverage with great gusto. 
Some of the passengers tell me that several of the party 
speak English fluently; and to retail to you ungarbled the 
testimony I received, “ One of them is very good company, 
and sings a very good song.” Yesterday, to my amaze¬ 
ment, I saw an officer named Ibrahim, in a transport of 
liberalism, challenge one of the ship’s officers to take 
wine (!) with him. This, no doubt, was the “good com¬ 
pany ” gentleman. I hear that he excuses himself on the 
plea that our wine is not that intended in the prohibitions 
of the prophet. Mahomet took no account of sheiry ; and 
if indeed it was the pure juice of the grape which he 
forbade, I daresay an investigation of the matter by Dr. 
Hassal w mid confirm the comfortable 'security of Ibrahim’s 
conscience, for no doubt the mind of Mahomet ignored the 
modem sophistications of burnt sugar and brandy. And 
a punctilious Mussulman, in denying himself a gratification, 
likes, no doubt, to be accurate as to the strict letter of 
the law. Ibrahim might, had his education permitted it, 
have quoted an imperial precedent for the licence he allowed 
himself, as wall bo seen by the following passage, from tiro 
autobiography of tlio Emperor Baber:—“ On Saturday there 
was a party, between afternoon and evening prayers. W o 
went to the terrace of the pigeon-house,■aud sat down to 
our wine. When it was rather late some horsemen were 
observed coming along Deh-Affghanau road, proceeding to 
the city. I ascertained that they were Dervish Mahommod 
Surban and his people coming on an embassy from Mirza- 
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"We sent for him up to the ten-ace. 'Put as 
form and state of an ambassador,’ said I; ‘ and join 
us without ceremony.’ Dervish Mahommed accordingly 
came, and having placed before me a few articles of the 
presents which he had brought, sat down beside us. At 
that time he was strict in his deportment, and did not 
drink wine; we, however, got extremely drunk.” * 

Nov. 2nd.—We reached Gibraltar last night, five days. 



to wit, and a few hours, from Southampton. The hoary 
old rock stood out severe, and veteran-looking, and in¬ 
flexible, against the starlit sky, redeemed only from the 
charge of grimness by the thousand bright lights wreathed 
fantastically round its base, and which shone out in the 
darkness like a monster meeting of glow-worms. We 
coaled during the night, a process which occupies about 
six hours, and steamed gaily out at early dawn, from 
beneath the mass of ominous-looking clouds that rested 
loweringly on the very brow of the rock, and seemed to 
look down on, and after, us like rare old John Bun; an’s 
pope, who “had now grown so crazy and stiff in his joints 
that he could do little more than sit at the cave’s mouth, 
grinning at pilgrims as they went by, and biting his nails 

because he could not come at them.” 

I was disappointed to find that we did not, as on the 
homeward voyage, approach sufficiently near tlio Spanish 
coast to soe the beautiful scenery of i loasant sunny-lookmg 
Malaga, or to behold, as I have before done, a rosy glow 
spread over the peaks of the Sierra Nevada, as the beams 
of the morning sun fell on their perpetual snows. . They 
rsay the currents of this shore are unfavourable for tho 


* Thornton's British Itidia. 
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^voyage; so we must liope for Letter fortune on 

our return when we shall ho quite in the mood, no doubt, 
0 * 

to discover a couUur de rose in the tinting of every scene, 
irrespectively of the effects of the morning sunbeams on 
snowy mountain ranges. 

I have lost my pleasant old lady, and her niece, at 
Gibraltar—a serious loss indeed; for at sea, where, from 
some obscure cause, physical or psychological, there is 
always a greater or less tendency to moroseness, it seems a 
grievous thing to havo to begin to speak to any one. 
Now, I must cast about for some quiet person, willing to 
undertake such limited duties of sociality as the comcn- 
tionalities of modern travel will permit; and which aie, 
perhaps, rather less restricted among Indian than other 
wayfarers. Yes, it is very hard to begin, or to find any 
one sufficiently subdued to harmonize with one a despoil* 
dent humour. One is qnito scared at anything Vur ,Y 
brilliant or vivacious ; and when I lift up mine eyes, and 
behold tho gay throng around me, clad in garments of 
divers colours, in hats all glorious with cocks’ feathers, and 
streamers waving in the wind, my heart sinks witliin me ; 
and I feel that nature has not provided me with nerves for 
the task. The sensation is, I dare say, principally due to 
mere marino morbidness, and has little of objective justifi¬ 
cation in tho manners and hearing, generally, of those 
around. 

Our party consists principally of the wives or connexions 
of officers on service in India; of mercantile gentlemen, 
and of newly fledged warriors rejoicing in their strength 
and grown-up-ness, and going out to join their regiments 
for the first time. Of officers more mature, or civilians. 
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iA/bne or two of the former on the retired list, .there 
e. They are all at their posts, ready as ever for any 
stern work that may yet he given them to do. There is on 
board a retired Indian officer (Col. C—t), who has actually 
been, not only at, but within death’s door, as typified by a 
tiger’s jaws. He was out shooting with some sportsmen, 
in the neighbourhood of Gorruckpore, when coming 
suddenly on a tiger, he aimed at, and fancied he had shot 
it; but, on approaching more closely, he soon had fearful 
evidence of his error, in the fact that the creature’s teeth 
were closing on his leg, and then, with a violent jerk, he 
was thrown on its neck, and felt himself rapidly conveyed 
towards the jungle. His companions were paralyzed; 
afraid to fire, lest by a false aim tliejr should sacrifice 
their friend. In this desperate strait Col. C—t himself 
drew a pistol, which he recollected to have placed in his 
belt, and fired at random almost. A dislocating shake like 
that which a cat bestows on a captive rat, and which 
seemed to scatter from his eyes a shower of sparks,-was 
the only result. A second pistol was drawn and fired, and 
this time more effectively, for, without even a roar, the 
grim enemy instantly bit the dust, refusing, however, even 
in death, to release his prey, and it was only with con¬ 
siderable difficulty that, when the rest of the party came 
up, the cruel jaws were forced to relax their hold. The 
event took place thirty years ago, yet Col. C — t still re¬ 
members to his cost the hunting of that day. It is unneces¬ 
sary to add, that, Briton-like, he pursued thenceforth the 


sport of tiger-shooting with enhanced zeal and pertinacity. 
Time has been to him a still more redoubtable enemy 
than the tiger; he is now on his way to Malta, in search 
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'/Jute at health, which, he tells me, many of the fir 
ysicians in Europe have, in vain, endeavoured to restore 
to him. 



Nov. 5th .—This day was, of course, observed by the 
sailors with much zealous intolerance. They dressed 
themselves in a variety of costumes, according to fancy, 
which mostly took the direction of a tropical development 
of collar. Triumphant and exultant anti-Papistical songs 
were sung; man being the sculptor, it was not to he 
expected, of course, that his figure should he represented 
as bestridden by the lion; reason did not demand, that ; 
one could only hope that there might be no lions in the 
company to resent an opposite grouping. The proceedings 
terminated, of course, with an auto-da-fe: the effigy ot 
Guy Fawkes being launched into the sea in a tarred and 
burning cask, well provisioned with gunpowder, a piece of 
nautical extravagance which seemed to scandalize and to 
lie heavy on the spirit of Ibrahim, who, by-the-way, pro- 
fesse 1 intelligence of the whole scene : “ Yes, yes, I know, 
I know, it is because fifth November; but,- he murmured, 
" it is a pity; it is a good cask. With us, we should 
to pay.- I am afraid, the Turkish Ordnance Audit Office 
is hardly credited by a sceptical public with so minute 
a supervision of details. Ibrahim told us that ie ia< 
visited England before, and especially London : " but, lie 
added, “ it is not a good placo in winter. Egypt is bettei. 
Egypt is better! Poor dear London.’ Remembering 
November and its logs, what could one say? Yet I was 
not prepared to hear the case put so strongly. Alas, tor 
that “ divine self-satisfaction,- which is the Chinaman s 
highest ideal of happiness ! Alas for it, and alack for us, 
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once we found ourselves vis-a-vis with simple, un¬ 
varnished truth, national or personal, or could see our 
photograph as imprinted on our neighbours’ minds ! 

Nov. 6.—We reached Malta, which had its usual bright, 
gala-day look—almost too bright, indeed : it reminds one 
of Queen Elizabeth’s portraits, from which her Majesty 
was graciously pleased to command that all shadow should 
be excluded. Pleasant little church, or convent, bells were 
perpetually ringing, not with measured, pensive, English 
tollings, or heart-stirring chimes, but rather with the 
cheerful little fitful tinldings of a full-grown sheep’s or 
mule’s bell. As usual, some Jew pedlars came on board 
with third-rate specimens of Maltese lace, cameos, white, 
red, and pink corals, and feeble eau-de-Cologne, all of 
which may be procured of much better quality, and cheaper, 
in the town. There were some pretty little charms cut 
in lava and coral, which, though not sufficiently good 
to be suitable for personal ornaments, make very pretty 
book-markers when attached to ribbons. I bought here 
a curiously accurate tiny skull in white lava, as an appro¬ 
priate marker for old Weever on Funeral Monuments. It 
is not much larger than a sloe, but admirably finished, 
even to the zig-zag markings of the sutures of the 
bones. 


Usually, a profusion of fruit, and, occasionally, of flowers, 
are brought on board here. Oranges are indigenous ; the 
rest of the fruit is from Goza and other neighbouring 
I shall not soon forget the great, liberal bouquets 
r mi.iimis and stocks which we procured here and 
*'*• Uiiralu* on a first voyage home in May; ilOf tile 
a - r i° UH llcxible rustic baskets, closely packed with 
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j^i^rapcs, figs, peaclies, apricots, anti oranges that hung on 
all available hooks on our little cabin walls in September 
last, when we touched here; hung there, making the hard 
wainscoting eloquent—for eloquence, we have been told, 
by one who knew well, lies in the audience rather than the 
speaker. Who, for instance, could warm himself into force 
in addressing, say, a sated alderman! And very eloquent 
were the old memories appealed to by those first baskets of 
fruit and flowers, if not English, yet spealdng all of 
England. I wonder whether any of the bustling, practical- 
looking ship’s stewards know, when they haul up those 
great packages for the ship’s use, that it is a cargo of the 
most pathetic poetry that they are taking on board. I 
have laid up in lavender at home the portion that foil 
to my share—the picturesque little basket, to wit, once 
brimful of beautiful fruit and happy associations. 
human heart, that has not experienced the feeling, can 
know what it is, after long years of absence, to meet 
these first indications of an approaching home; they 
induce a train of thought and feeling in which happy 
old dreams blend so pleasantly with present enjoyable 
facts, as to produce together something as near perfect 
happiness as one can experience on earth. One cannot 
explain or just fy the enthusiasm; one is perfectly con¬ 
scious that a few months of home experience will won¬ 
derfully tone it down. The fogs, the income tax, the 
price of coals, will all thrust themselves between you and 
your ideal. The country, we know, is the very strong¬ 
hold of grumblers, the NuicideM of itn autumn moiillm 
aro notoriously numerous, and of its capital it has been 
asserted that, for the winter, Egypt in bettor. Then, as 
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^ beauty, how infinitely superior . . . . «I know, 

I admit it all; hut ah me ! that nook deep in the heart 
of the wood (you know it well) all besprent with curled 
blue hyacinths, and pale primroses, and sweet, as the year 
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grew, with twining honeysuckle, where we used to sit^ 
and listen, and muse, and muse and listen on, as the 
wood birds in notes joyous and clear hymned the praises 
of young summer and retiring spring! Is there another 
spot on earth, I do not say so beautiful, but beautiful 
with, to us, the same eloquence of beauty; or that could 
whisper to our hearts the same ineffable memories ? And 
that old shrubbery, too, chastely gay with Guelder roses 
and lilac, where the nightingales used to trill throughout 
the summer night their liquid, swelling, exultant song, 
rising and rising still to higher melody, and notes more 


rich and full, and filling with deep joy the listening heart 

of the grey old house ? Will the little group huddled 

together there, reverent, and hushed, in the old-fashioned 

window, know such music on earth again ? The perfect 

love and union, the great flood of song, the fragrant breath 

of flowers, the deep repose, and almost awful stillness of 

the starred night—was it not all unutterable harmony ? 

Unutterable harmony never to be caught again, save in 

the echo of saddened memory; or when that listening 

band shall realize, in a home yet more happy, the fact 

that all beauty, all melody, all harmony on earth are 

I 1 ^ a type, a hint, a whisper to the yearning soul of 

hat perfection which eye hatli not seen, nor ear heard, 

lieither ]lat b it entered into the heart of man to com 

ceivo. 

The 


Material indeed is humble enough—a shrubbery 
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■garden: no improvements (heaven save the mark 
mpolychrome; a bird (rather top noisy, I have heard 
the servants say, for sound sleep), an antiquated house, 
not recently stuccoed, and innocent from foundation stone 
to chimney pot of modern devices and patent inventions. 
What is there to sigh and muse over ? "What to regret ? 
Alas ! I cannot argue the matter ; hut I feel to my heart’s 
coro that on the wtole surface of this great rolling world 
I shall never again meet any combination of facts and 
circumstances so touching to that heart, or that shall 
hereafter so sweetly stir its tenderest memories, as does 
the remembrance of that summer night, and the nightin¬ 
gale’s song, and the sisters listening in the window of the 
grey old home. Nor let mo forget the high-arched beech- 
tree walk, 


14 Whose lofty Trees, yclad with Summer’s Pride, 

Bid spread so broad, they Haven’s Light did hide. 
Not perceable with power of any Stair. 


ThQ, beech-tree walk, with its venerable leafy nave and 
rawed shafts, on which were carved the loved names of 
ma t y scattered now, or shattered by life’s storms, and 
gone; that pensive still old avenue, where we used to 
linger, and saunter, and dream a world teeming with 
reproachless knights and peerless dames, till the voluble 
clauging old bell—(everything was old, I don’t tlnnk there 
even was a bottle of varnish on the premises)—the clanging 
hell from its unsocial little turret watch-hquse clamoured 
forth remonstrant warning —" Where are you gone, where 
are you gone ? Too late for dinner, too lato for dinner,’' with 
most articulate distinctness; gathering us lilco a vigilant 
shepherd’s dog from tho Utopia to which we had strayed 
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the family fold. Little did we dream, then, that 
'hat quiet beech-tree avenue, and its well-trodden path, 
all varicose with knotted roots, would one day become to 
one of us almost as a disease and a symptom, and form 
the staple of many a hurried feverish dream in a far-off, 
unloved, ungenial land. 

But we have coaled, and the signal gun, in default of 
the turret bell, has boomed out, in its own way, its 
“ Where are you gone ? ” Nor must its warning be de¬ 
spised, for the captain assures me that the punctual 
delivery of the mails being the principal business of the 
steamers, their departure would not be delayed above a 
quarter of an hour, even in the event of the non-appear¬ 
ance of all the passengers. The mails are the object, 
he was good enough to explain; we, the passengers, mere 
accidents, not however to be classed as u accidents and 
offences in the eyes of the plethoric company, which 
is so well to do, so rich and respectable, that it is almost 
a social distinction to be admitted on board its gilded 
vessels. Three second-class passengers, to whose minds 
the firing of the- signal gun had carried no accelerative 
convictions, were left behind; and will, I daresay, know 
better next time. 

Ike debarkation at Malta left me a cabin to myself, 
a luxury too expensive to be often secured to a single 
person by purchase ; but, which coming to one in the 
character of a windfall, and without such compromise of 
prudence, was a subject of great self-gratulation; for of 
all the drawbacks of an Indian voyage—and I make the 

statement in the presence of unanimous sea-sickness_ 

the most irksome is the enforced publicity of your life. 
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ant of any little nook or corner you can call your 
own. If the Hindus are right, and the evil are some¬ 
times punished in another state by a descent to insect 
life, certainly one of the worst features of the transfor¬ 
mation must he the liability to be placed under a glass, and 
stibjected to the inspection of curious, peering, entomological 
eyes; eyes, too, not unfrequently assisted by a magnifier. 
I must own, however, that I have always been fortunate 
in escaping, on these voyages, close cabin contact with 
the selfish and discourteous. It must be bad, indeed, 
when it is otherwise; and when the evil of uncongenial 
companionship is added to those of heat and closeness, 
and circumscribed space; conditions which render the 
presence of the most amiable a doubtful privilege, which 
one would gladly commute for solitude. I shall not soon 
forget the gentle shock that ran through my frame when, 
on one occasion, having up to the last moment rejoiced 
at my supposed good fortune in having a little den seemed 
to myself, a cheerful voice accosted me with* “ Well, ma’am, 
I believe me and you is ticketed together.” It was that 
of a comfortable well-to-do personage, remarkably distin¬ 
guished by that stoutness which is so frequent a con¬ 
comitant of good humour; hut which is only in this 
indirect point of view desirable in the contracted space 
of a steamer cabin. 

A tremendous thunder-storm broke over us just as we 
left Malta. The captain — an old officer — said that he had 
only once, in thirty years of sea experiences, encountered 
anything so awful. W r c seemed surrounded by fire, with 
only blinking intervals ; and at one moment a mass, 
compared by a ship's officer to a bucketful of red hot 
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^ immediately before us in the vessel’^ path—a 
moment later, and we must have been destroyed. The 
captain (Powell) said that our safety was due, under 
Providence, to the conductors. At one time fire-balls, 
he said, were falling all around us. The storm lasted 
from six p.m. to six a.m. The ship’s officers seem at one 
time to have thought our destruction inevitable, though 
they only admitted the fact after the danger was over. 
On the following day the thanksgiving service for pre¬ 


servation in storms was, very properly, read. 

The Egyptian party is in the ascendant; especially 
Ibrahim, its liberal member. Some of the ladies on board 
have been sedulously collecting their autographs, in Arabic, 
in their prayer-books (!)—flies in amber, which will pro¬ 
bably puzzle the grand-children to whom they may descend. 
A number of pictures, photographs, and family miniatures, 
have been brought out for Mussulman inspection. Ibrahim 
and the rest seem infinitely tickled and amused at all 
these unwonted attentions, which, in their own country, 
would be looked on as a sad violation of feminine pro¬ 
prieties. I was amused to see Ibrahim carefully entering 
in liis note-book, at the dictation of one of the passengers 
the following absurd lines :— 


“ If only I were you, 

If only you were me, 

If only we both were somebody else, 

I wonder who we should be.” 

The rest of the party, who seemed ignorant of the 
language, requested a translation; which was furnished 
at o>.ce by the all-accomplished Ibrahim. We will hope 
tliat there was no poet in tho company, or he may have 
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to the conclusion that “ Music, heavenly maid, was 
young ” yet in England. 

How all powerful is the force of habit! Forgive the 
platitude for the sake of an amusing illustration. I believe 
a habit of duty may become as irresistible an impulse as 
a yawn sometimes, inopportunely, is; and, as the following 
incident will show, may prove as great an outrage on 
social conventionalities. I was playing one evening wntli 
a little flaxen-haired boy on the deck, and felt much 
puzzled at the possible motive of his Ayeh, in once or 
twice closely approaching me irresolutely, then suddenly 
withdrawing herself. At last, finding her professional 
instincts too strong for further repression, she made a 
dash forward, and w r itli one masterly little jerk twitched 
out a malignant tell-tale grey hair which had coarsely 
obtruded itself on public notice, and which her practised 
eye had instantly espied; forgetting, in her zeal, what 
might bo my feelings at the publicity of the exposure. 
Fortunately for mo the protection of my bonnet saved me 
from further outrage and cruciation. 

November lltli. —Alexandria, white or sand-coloured, 
glittering in the strong sun-light, w r aves to us its long 
and manifold windmill arms. Hero all is bustle and 
hurry, for here we leave our steamer. A boat rapidly 
conveys us to the noisy shore, where a Babel of Oriental 
chatter greets us. As wn step from our craft, the per¬ 
tinacious boatman, who, in mistrust of 'English principle, 
has been anticipatevely dunning us throughout the whole 
distance for his fare, having now received it, varies the 
burden of his incessant song, and noisily claims “ buc- 
sheesh ! buesheesh!” (“ a present, a present ”) “ I am 

2 
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boy.” The “ good boy ” was at least fifty ! Then, 
almost before the shore is reached, a swarm of other “good 
boys,” all feanetically emulous of service, all clamorously 
competitive for buesheesh, seize your carpet-bag, involve 
themselves in your railway wrapper, pounce on and flourish 
in the air your umbrella, aud are fain to carry you away 
either bodily, or representatively—in your effects—to the 
particular hotel which owns their powerful partisanship. 
Retain your presence of mind, or you are lost, at least 
your personals are, or may be so, for ever. Fought over 
by contending donkey-boys, who all boast “ good donkey,” 
“Englis’ donkey; ” and, to the returning Indian, “ Hindu 
donkey,” you at last struggle to an omnibus, which, if 
vou make your selection felicitously, will take you to the 
Hotel d’Europe, the best—though that is, perhaps, not 
emphatic praise—in Alexandria. Here we dined, and I. 
who had become aware of the strong points of the establish¬ 
ment during an eight days’ sojourn here last year, dined 
on vegetables, which they cook admirably in the French 
manner. Occasionally —though this was not now the case 
they introduce a harper during the repast. I once heard 
an English traveller warmly expostulatoiy on the subject 
of this innovation, or this “confounded noise,” as I think 
„ h® skied it. He preferred taking his pleasure, or, at least, 
so much of it as lay in his dinner, “ sadly,” as is said to 
be the custom of our nation. Or, perhaps, a growl is with 
English travellers a sop invariably thrown to the Cerberus 
ct patriotism an implied tribute to the superior merits of 
the nation which, for a time, they have condescended to 
have ; at any rate, having a right to growl, they do growl; 
for we English have strong principles about our rights. 
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CHAPTER H. 

Alexandria.—Bazaar.—The Rail.—The Nile, and how its Water is Purified. 
—Strychnos Potatorum.—Clothing for Egypt.—Cairo.—The Desert 
and the Flics.—Facts of the Desert.—Suez.—Blindness and Ophthalmia. 
—Farewell to Egypt.—Another Passenger left behind.—The Red Sea, 
and why Red.—Egyptian Winds.—Waterspout.—Stars.—Oppressive 
Closeness of Atmosphere in Red. Sea and its occasional Effects.— 
Depth of Ocean.—Aden—Its Appearance and Products.—Somalis.— 
Bombay.—Crowd on Board.—News of Tantia Topee.—The Intoxica¬ 
tion of Baths.—The Mohnmur . f 1857.—Conspiracy in Bombay.— 
Bombay and Poonah Rail—Oriental Passengers.—Journey to Ahmed- 
nuggur.—Improved Bungalows. 

We started for Cairo directly after dinner, and were con¬ 
veyed to tlie railway station by omnibuses, which rattled 
and jolted ruthlessly over such streets and roads as 
apathetic Islam is ever contented to accept, as at the hands 
of fate. An Oriental bazaar is always interesting, and 
that of Alexandria, though far inferior to the more crowded , 
and picturesque one of Cairo, is abundantly amusing to a 
fresh European eye. Most Eastern figures look got up, as 
by artist hands, for effect; the heavy, dreamy eye, con¬ 
trasted by glowing turban, or crimson and tassellcd fez ; 
the flowing heard and garments, copious in colour as in 
volume. One must not hint that those of the West are 
geneially suggestive rather of Tussaud manipulation, a little 
stark and angular; yet why slur over the fact, for 
imagine what must be the moral dignity of that nation 
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cli commands tlie world’s respect in a cos tome—in 
despite of a costume—of swallow-tails and round hats ! 

The rail is now completed to within four or five miles 
of Suez.* The rude little vans, forming the connecting 
link between Islimael and Stephenson, will speedily dis¬ 
appear ; already their days are numbered, and the desert 
moves with the times. We crossed the Nile in a steam¬ 
boat. The use of the moveable bridge has been discon¬ 
tinued since the catastrophe which consigned several of the 
Pacha’s family to the Nile ; an Oriental rendering of 
Sydney Smith’s well-known device for reforming railroads. 
The appearance of the Nile water, so celebrated for its 
sweetness and purity, belies its fair name; it looks much 
too substantial for water, and is of a dingy white colour 
and turbid. Yet in the old time a king of Egypt,—it was 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, the builder of the Pharos—thought 
so highly of its sanitary qualities, that he caused a supply to 
be constantly forwarded to his daughter, Berenice, in Syria; 
thinking, like Naaman, the river of his own country 
“better than all the waters of Israel.” Ida Pfeiffer 
mentions that an Egyptian woman confided to her the 
secret of the mode of purifying the Nile water for domestic 
us:. The sides of the containing vessel are rubbed with 
bitter almonds; and it is allowed to stand five or six 
hours, by which time the earthy particles have subsided, 
and the water is clear and fit for use. A somewhat similar 
process obtains in Bengal, a seed of the strycknos 
potatorum being, however, substituted for the bitter 

* lt is since finished. The vans and their wild little mules and hones 
hitve disappeared, as has also the Nile boat ; and Egypt, much to its own 
surprise, ie moving with the seven-league boots forced on it by foreign hands. 
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STRYCHNOS POTATORUM. 

Tlio former plant or tree is mentioned under 
tlie name of “ cataca,” and with allusion to its purifying 
properties, in the ancient Indian code of secular and 
religious law, called “ The Institutes of Menu,” a work 
which has by some been supposed to date about 880 or 900 
B.C. The passage in question is contained in an exhor¬ 
tation addressed to the professors of religious asceticism. 
After calling upon the devotee “to reflect on the trans¬ 
migrations of men, caused by their sinful deeds ; on their 
downfall into a region of darkness, and their torments in 
the mansion of Yama (the judge of the dead,”) &c. &c. , 
it proceeds : “ Equal-minded towards all creatures, in what 
order soever he may have been placed, let him fully dis¬ 
charge his duty, though he bear not the visible marks of 
his order,” ue. those of the Sannyasis or ascetics. “ The 
visible mark or name of his order is by no means an 
eflectivo discharge of his duty, as, although the fruit of 
the tree cataca purify water, yet a man cannot purify water 
by merely pronouncing the name of that fruit; he must 
throw it, when pounded, into the water.’* This cataca by 
no means deserves to be mentioned in such reverent com¬ 
pany ; it belongs to a very wicked family, and has for its 
relations the strychnos bux vomica, from which I need 
scarcely remark that strychnia is obtained, the peculiarities 
of whose deadly properties have lately been so much dis¬ 
cussed, and the strychnos toxifera, which produces one of 
the chief ingredients of the worouli p5i>son of the South 
American Indians. Stryc hnia is, too, the poisonous prin¬ 
ciple of the upas-tree ; poisonous, but not so poisonous as 
it has been painted, for there is no danger, as b.as been 
fabled, in its mere -atmosphere. 
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it to return to the Egyptian railway, which is not 
sufficiently rapid to exclude little excursive inquiries and 
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explorations by the way. We stopped for refreshment at a 
large tent, pitched at a place half-way between Alexandria 
and Cairo; and reaching the latter place at midnight, 
betook ourselves at once to Shepherd’s Hotel, to which 
establishment we were convoyed by a number of Arabs, 
bearing giant torches, called “ mashals.” I marvelled 
that none of the light muslin chesses of the lady passengers 
caught fire, for, as we passed through the railway station, 
on our way to the carriages, clouds of sparks were driven 
by the wind from these primitive flambeaus: almost into our 
faces. Shepherd’s is, I believe, the best hotel in Cairo. 
No hotel conveys to one’s mind the suggestion of much 
comfort—save perhaps the Pavilion at Folkestone, which is, 


or w r as, the best I have ever occupied,—and Egypt is behind 
the rest of the world. Matters are mending, however, in 
Europe, and one may yet live to see the day when our 
houses of refreshment shall cease to be a penal institution; 


an institution equally afflictive to purse and person. 

We had just time sufficient for changing our dresses, 
and for a very short rest, when breakfast w~as announced, 
lor w T e were to start early. No time permitted for mosque, 
or pyramid, or Shoobra gardens, or whirling dervishes, or 
tempting bazaar. 

Novcmbn * 12th .— Breakfast, and food generally, in Egypt, 
are only good as discipline for the epicure. In no other 
point of view can I, as a rule, venture to recommend them. 
There are, too, horrible, though we must hope libellous, 
whlsjjors about camel’s milk. On the whole, one was 
content with a lasting observance of mankind. I was 
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^ ^evect to miss the'hoped fox opportunity of revisiting 
some of the local objects of interest, or rather those of 
them 'which enjoy the distinction of a notice in the guide¬ 
books ; for the streets and bazaars seem to me to abound 
in such objects, and have always a freshness and novelty, 
which survive, as I can testify, repeated • inspections. Or, 
perhaps the singularly light elastic air, exciting as it does 
a corresponding buoyancy of spirit, and consequent keen 
suceptibility of enjoyment, may have something to do with. 


the matter. 

If you ever visit Cairo, which I advise you to do if you 
love change, or are sated with civilization, or if you are 
subject to tbe common and dangerous evil of a tyrannical 
iteration of one thought, and your brain, losing its elas¬ 
ticity from the too prolonged pressure, demands the external 
stimulus of variety and novelty—if you visit Cuiro, do nut 
make the mistake of providing yourself only with tropical 
clothing, for the nights are frequently cold and sharp, and 
warm wrappers are then in great demand, so great, inch ed, 
that, if you are not pretty vigilant, you will iind yourself 
speedily dispossessed of them by some appreciating drago¬ 
man or dexterous donkey boy. A severe sore throat in the 
morning is the penalty of travelling at night without them. 

The streets of Cairo (fain would I dwell on them), with 
their endless variety of costume, their quaint old houses, 
sometimes leaning over as to whisper to each other, and 
nearly touching in the upper stories ; their, here and there, 
honey-combed walls, their yashmak’d* women, or assumed 


* The yashmak is the veil covering all the face below the eyes. The 
strap by which it is su spended from the forehead is gs ve times onrunented 
with oins. 
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for you only see a rolling black pillar (I am speak¬ 
ing of the better classes), a slipper, and an eye—tbe streets 
of Cairo, 'were I to enumerate half their interesting objects, 
would entice me into a sentence fifty times the length of 
even this. Some of the dresses of the men I thought 
quite exquisite—so harmonious in the arrangement of the 
colours—the brilliant shawl-sash and turban-bound fez so 
admirably contrasting the black-braided, chocolate-coloured 
jacket and trousers. I believe,there are no clothing funds, 
so how all the poor manage to be so beautiful I cannot 
imagine. All seem in holiday clothing ; even your drago¬ 
man who waits on you is a very Dives—quite imposing 
with purple and fine linen, or their Turkish equivalents. 
Everybody, everything, is picturesque: the donkeys and 
Arab donkey boys; the blue-clad peasant women bearing 
tkeii water jars ; the camels and their riders, slow’ly wending 
their way through the dense, many-tinted crowd; the 
narrow streets, and houses gay with scarlet stripes; the 
shop-keepers with beards worthy of the patriarchs, sitting, 
dignified, cross-legged, and ruminant among their drums 
of figs, and wizardly bottles, and Damascus broidery of gold 
and colours, and red slippers and amber mouth-pieces. 
The people, the scenery, the dresses, the shops, are all 
’ dl of freshest interest; you seem to grudge every moment 
not devoted to looking, and, thanks to the delightful air, 
you may look and explore all day without fatigue. You 
move about as in an Oriental dream; you have fallen into 
a trance and find yourself transported from the monotonous 
routine of European existence into the very atmosphere 
of the Arabian Nights. Too soon, however, we awoke 
from our vision to the common-place facts of a railway 





THE DESERT AND TITE ELIES. 

ago, and tlio “ down ” train, and the year 1858. T. 
tirriages of this line are roomy and comfortable, and not, I 
think, inferior to those of the English Great Western. They 
are very Orientally smart—decorated internally with wreaths 
of flowers, painted on an imitation of satin wood; and very 
Orientally slow — very properly slow, for, in fact, a railroad 
in Egypt is contrary to all one’s ideas of harmony, good 
keeping, and the fitness of things. Its very existence in 
such a land, and with such surroundings, seems an 
anachronism, an irreverence, and a vulgar intrusion on 
the repose of the Pharaohs. And then, to think of what 
further incongruities it must lead to! What a con¬ 
fusion of images is involved in the idea of a brisk 
Turk! 

There are several refreshment bungalows— a bungalow 
is a house of one story — between Cairo and Suez; but wo 
dined in an immense tent in the desert t It seemed, 
however, incredible that any one could touch any of the 
food, with the exception of tho bread and cheese, for the 
whole of tho table, the provisions and tho floor, were 
literally covered with flies —covered so closely that, in 
the case of food, it was often impossible to discover the 
nature of the viand attacked by them. And, remember, 
these were Egyptian, not English, flies —Egyptian flies, 
heavy, sedentary, and persistent, stupidly pertinacious, and, 
whether you would or not, vulgarly intimate. Certainly, 
some of the plagues of Egypt have become chronic. I 
have never been in any country so utterly subjected to 
entomological tyranny—but I forbear details. Before 
quitting, however, the unacceptable subject, I must in 
fairness add that tho visitation of flies, however common 
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in Egypt, was, in the present instance, exceptional^ 


egree. 


We saw no mirage, but, from last year’s experience, 
I can testify to the completeness of the illusion. In the 
midst of the eternal, unvarying monotony of sand, the eye 
insists on assuring you that you are in the immediate 
neighbourhood of water, and sometimes of water and 
a town together. At one of the dreary little stations, 
some small figures of mummies, searabsei, &c., in green 
porcelain, or opaque glass, were offered for sale. Scarabsei 
are frequently found in the mummy cases; they are stated 
to be emblems of the world teeming with life, horn the 
circumstance of the beetle which they represent being 
accustomed to deposit its eggs in a round ball of earth. 
By some, however, they have been declared to be emblems 
of the sun, and so, indirectly, of the Creator. Before 
bidding adieu to the beetles, I may mention a curious 
superstition prevalent in Sweden. It is supposed that 
assistance given to this insect, called Thor-bagge or 
Thor-dyfvel, in recovering its legs, when accidentally 
thro v n on its back, is an atonement for sin—a super¬ 
stition connected with the belief that tfSe was a mediator 
between men and Alfader. The beetle, too, is an object of 
religious vene v ation among the Hottentots. 

The statistics of the desert are easily given, as far as 
T had an opportunity of becoming acquainted with them : 
endless flies, endless sand—level or in heaps, small or 
mountainous - 0/20 hush, a few scattered tufts of some 
grass-like plant, an occasional procession of laden camels, 
&ud, here and there, the hones of one whose work is done. 
I know not how it is, but in spite of heat and monotony. 


FACTS OF THE DESERT. 

a. / 

seldom feels heavy or weary in the desert. About 
miles from Suez, the line being not yet quite finished, 
we were obliged to exchange our comfortable railway car¬ 
riages for the punishing little Tans, each containing six 
passengers, and drawn by two horses and two mules. I 
am glad that I have completed the desert journey once 
or twice in these wicked little contrivances; but I am 
glad also to be able to lay up the feat among acquired 
experiences, which it is unnecessary to enlarge, for it is 
not one of those cases in which Vwppttit rient en man - 
geant. A picnic is pleasant now and then, but one would 
object to dinner on the damp grass becoming an institu¬ 
tion. The horses in these little desert vans were usually 
wild and vicious ; and kicking and breaking the harness 
were the rule rather than the exception. The Arab 
drivers, too, were quite in keeping with this state of 
things. I remember on one occasion, two of them jump¬ 
ing down from their boxes, in a high state of irritation 
at some imaginary offencj, and refreshing themselves with 
a short, sharp, vigorous encounter in the midst of tho 
journey, then resuming their reins, and driving on with 
renovated energies. No luggage is permitted in the 
passengers’ train, save a carpet-bag, or portmanteau, to 
each passenger; nor have you any trouble as to the 
transit of your property through Egypt. If it i ; properly 
addressed no anxiety need bo felt about it; it will all be 
found safely on hoard ai Suez. I was glad to find, on 
arrival at that dreary-looking station, that the steamer 
having arrived, w T e were to go on board at once. There 
is an hotel there, but it is an expensive and—necessarily 
from its isolation —an ill-provided one. I remember on 
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"way home being offered there some coarse-looking 
English biscuits, at the moderate charge of one shilling 
each. The only attractive feature of the place was the 
circumstance that instead of ringing a bell, or shouting 
gargon, or qui hi, or what not, after the fashion of 
Europe or Bengal, you have but to clap your hands, and 
lo! a slave appears, and a very picturesque slave he 
is, with head befezzed, and full trousers reaching to the 
knees; and moreover, which is a point of more import¬ 
ance in slavish essentials, one who moves quickly and 
noiselessly. By-the-bv, before taking leave of Egypt, I 
must remark on a painfully striking feature, the large 
number of the partially blind. You seem to move among 
a nation of cyclops. It is said that many destroy the right 
eye to avoid the conscription, and this appears to be the 
case, for the loss of one eye appears to be much more 
common here than that of both. Ophthalmia, however, 
is frightfully prevalent among both adults and children. 
It is grievous to see mero infants with their eyes red 
and diseased, and with the eyelids quite covered with a 
swarm of flies, of which, however, they seem quite tolerant 
or unconscious. 

And with this appropriate theme I must once more bid 
farewell to Egypt. Farewell to Egypt, to its hoary monu¬ 
ments, its dust, and its entomic activities; faiwell to 
its plague-thinned cities, and its venal funerals, where 
mercenary mourners howl for hire, like comfortable legatees 
who have accustomed themselves to dog the footsteps 
o; their patron Death as their best friend; hanging on 
grisly skirts with hungry vigilant eyes as they scent 
the prey he prepares for them. Farewell ! a long fare- 



. to tlie motley vision of grand Cairo ! A strange old 
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yellow page is this that we find hound up in the atlas 
of the steam-traversed, gas-lit, modern moving world!—a 
strange old yellow page, and to say truth somewhat 
frowsy; yet precious and richly worth preserving for the 


sake of the old-world illuminations and devices, gay and 


quaint, on its margin. Powerful and fascinating indeed 
must be the associations which can make one tolerant— 
nay, at times forgetful—of its present all pervasive facts 
of uncleanliness and unsavouriness. 

On our arrival at Suez, a telegram from Cairo announced 
that a callow cavalry cadet, whom we had missed from 
our party, had lost himself in the bazaars of Cairo, but 
was now immediately forthcoming. A good-humoured 
unanimous smile at the simplicity of the message was 
its only fruit; not even a quarter of an hour’s delay was 
accorded, and we proceeded on our course without him. 
We are now hot and breathless in the Red Sea. I miss 
the beautiful mctlier-o’-pearl-like variety of colouring in 
the water, and the pinkness of the neighbouring rocks 
which I remember to have once observed here in the 
month of April: they were doubtless duo to certain con¬ 
ditions of sky and atmosphere not now present. At* 
the time it occurred to me that the sea might owe its 
name to the peculiarity of the tints of the Sinaitic range: 
but as it appears that they are not permanent, it is more 
probably accounted for by the usually assigned fact of 
Edom having once had colonies on the iElanitic Gulf; 
the word Edom signifying “red.” “And Esau said to 
Jacob, feed me I pray theo with that same red pottage, 
for l am faint; therefore was his name called Edom,” and 
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margin, ‘ 4 that is red.” I have somewhere rea< 
this pottage was supposed to have been a kind of 
bean or lentil, which becomes red when boiled; in Syria, 
however, food, as rice, &c., is still often dyed pink with 
the juice of the safflower. The occasional presence on 
the surface of its waters of immense numbers of red 
animal cube has been by some supposed to have sug¬ 
gested the name of the sea; if so it ceases apparently 
to be appropriate, as no such phenomenon, as far as my 
experience goes, is now ever observable. 

The Marseilles portion of the passengers are now with 
us, having joined us at Suez, instead of, as heretofore, 
at Malta. 

November 1 ith *—We have had very high winds, which 
it appears are infrequent here at this time of year: their 
occasional presence, however, is noticed in a navigator’s 
guide, which was shown me by one of the ship’s officers; 
they are known technically as “ Egyptian winds,” and aro 
sometimes very sudden and violent. I have seen here a 
wat rspout for the first time. The appearance did not 
correspond with the description usually given, viz., that of 
two conical pillars, respectively rising from the sea, and 
projected from the clouds, and meeting hour-glass-wise. 


Qt 
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The vertices, however, may have become obliterated before 
I saw it, when it seemed simply a single column of con¬ 
densed vapour lying in a direction slightly obliquo to the 
horizon, and with, as it were, a large cloudy base and 
capital. Something as a magnified column might look 
executed in Oriental tinting with pedestal and capital . 
“smutched.” It is said that a flash of lightning is 
generally observed on the junction of the two cones, and 
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WATERSrOUT. 

hissing sound is perceptible to those who approach 
closely. A gun had just been prepared to be fired, with a 
view to its dispersion, when the column broke ; and almost 
before we could reach the hatchway we were overtaken 
by a pelting shower, a complete torrent of water. The 
causes of this curious phenomenon are not, I believe, 
satisfactorily explained. Some think they are identical 
with those which produce the whirlwind, namely, the 
meeting of two opposite and revolving currents of ah ; 
and in tho case of the waterspout the water is sup¬ 
posed to be caught up by these contending currents, as 
are leaves by the whirlwind. This explanation, however, 
is not perfectly satisfactory, inasmuch as the waterspout 
is sometimes present when there are no strong winds. I 
think the electric theory a more probable solution of tho 
question, though there may be objections to it which I 
am not sufficiently acquainted with the subject to be 
aware of. It is said that a drop of water suspended on 
a wire in connection with the prime conductor of an elec¬ 
tric machine, and placed over a bowl of water, will pre¬ 
sent in its action an exact facsimile in miniature of the 
phenomenon of a waterspout. 

Yesterday evening, just the day week of the Malta 
thunderstorm, we had another, hut a less violent one. 
The lightniug was, tho captain said, close to us ; it was 
zigzag, which term, he it observed, is not synonymous 
th “forked,” as I once supposed* The latter kind of 
ug.doing is much more rare: I have seen it, hut not 
'ften, in India; it is branched and literalh forked, and 
is very spiteful-looking. But to return to our storm: 
the conductors were carried down to the water, and in 
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fourse of an hour or two the danger had passed! 
ie weather has heeh altogether anomalous for the time 
of year. The passengers have, however, accommodated 
it to their sense of the fitness of things, by pronouncing 
it to be “ all the comet,” which, beautiful as it is, seems 
to be voted a sort of meteorological Pandora, bringing in 
its box every evil thing, from an earthquake to a potato 
blight; so let the hope at the bottom be that it may 
never return. The atmosphere of the Ped Sea is singu¬ 
larly clear, so much so that the stars, I am told, are 
sometimes visible at noon. Apropos of stars, I make it 
a matter of conscience to break it to you, that you know 
nothing about them in England; you have there only 
phantoms of departed stars. Come to India, and you 
will see the living originals; living and flashing bright 
fires like vivified, energized diamonds; yea, at times like 
diamonds in a passion ! 

The heat in this sea is generally more or less oppressive; 
and induces often a peculiar sense of weight in the head. 


(fiT 


I have heard several -well-authenticated accounts of pas¬ 
sengers having died suddenly from its effects. As these have 
generally been outward-bound passengers, and not sickly, 
debilitated, returning Indians, it appears probable that the 
casualties in question were the result rather of over fulness 
than of exhaustion, and in that case a few days’ abstinence 
would be the best precaution against the danger; which, 
it must be added, can only exist when the temperature 
is very exceptionally higln I remember, however, on 
our last voyage out, a strong young person, the servant 
of one of the ladies on board, being seized with an apoplectic 
fit, which was supposed to have been induced by the 




DEPTH OE OCEAN, 

e closeness of the atmosphere; and when Iasi 
nt home there was an epidemic (chiefly or entirely 
among the children or nurses), of an erysipelatous affection 
of the face, due to the same cause. It disappeared entirely 
in Egypt. 

'On the present occasion we were fortunate in escaping 
anything worse than a little temporary discomfort. Some 
of the ladies had then* mattresses brought up at night 
on deck, but by remaining there an hour or two later 
than usual, and till the air had become comparatively 
cool, one could manage to avoid any absolutely intolerable 
amount of heat in the cabins. The coolest months are 
from the beginning of December till March. February is, 
perhaps, the best month, and the air is then often quite 
pleasantly cool in the evening. The sea has often been 
lately strangely luminous at night with the bright coruseant 
light emitted, as it is supposed, by innumerable phosphores¬ 
cent animalcule, or, as some conjecture, by the decayed 
animal matter contained in the water. 

I have been inquiring of one of the ship’s officers the 
supposed greatest depth of the ocean. He tells me that 
the point is not even approximately ascertained, as soundings 
exceeding 2,000 fathoms cannot be depended on. Beyond 
that depth the lead may easily be diverted from the per¬ 
pendicular by currents, and these may be flowing iu opposite 
directions ; consequently, no certain inference can be drawn 
from the length of hue expended. A fathom is six feet; 
two thousand fathoms, therefore, would be about two miles 
and a quarter ; but a captain of a merchant vessel told me 
that he*should feel no confidence in the accuracy of the 
test for any depth exceeding one hundred and fifty fathoms; 
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ordinary practical purposes of navigation, however, this 
is sufficient.* 

November 19th. — Without further adventures worth 
recording, we have reached and coaled at Aden. At 
Aden—shrubless, flowerless, dusky, grim, and scorious. It 
seems to me quite one’s ugly ideal of a penal settlement. 
We anchored not far from what appeared to be the crater 
of an extinct volcano. 

“ An hydeons hole al vaste, withouten shape, 

Of endless depth o’erwliehndc with rugged stone.’’ 


<SL 


I know T little of the place beyond its dreary, oindery, 
cumulose aspect, and the fact that its principal exports are 
tobacco, coffee, ivory, drugs, gums, ostrich feathers, and 
spices : all, I suppose, brought from the interior. The 
place itself, I believe, produces nothing but sponges; it 
looks as if stokers, however, might be indigenous. One 
really pities the regiments quartered in this dismal region. 
The sun seems always terribly powerful, and till quite 
recently water lias been very scarce and always brackish. 
Bain generally falls, on an average, about once in three 
years, but from 1828 to 1842—a period of fourteen years 
—there is said to have been only one considerable fall. 
I was glad to hear that several old tanks had recently been 
discovered, and repaired. I am told that there is danger 
in going beyond the limits of the cantonment, as the Arabs 
are very apt to attack those who venture to do so. The 
sunrise here was, as I remember to have seen it on 

* An impi’cv*. •- v has now been made in the lead, A cylinder is, as I 
understand, introduced into tlic middle of a heavy lead, and is so con¬ 
structed, that on touching the bottom, it detaches itself, bringing up with 
it a pccimen of the soil. 
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ADEN, 

►evasions, wonderfully fine. A shoal of hideout 
g Somalis put olf from the shore on out arrival; 
they have a speciality for swimming and diving, and came 
to exhibit their feats in these two kinds. The passengers 
usually throw some sixpences into the water, on the side 
of the vessel farthest from the swimmers, to tempt them 
to dive beneath it for them, which they readily do. It is 
a sort of established local joke to substitute the round 
pieces of tin on soda-water corks for these sixpences. The 
Somalis are not natives of Aden, but come from the African 
coast; and a most repulsive-looking set of savages they 
are, with extraordinary looking oakum-like hair, which 
they dye of a dingy kind of red tint, discharging first, by 
the use of a preparation of lime, the black, its original 
colour. Some, I am told, shave their heads, and wear 
a wig of red wool. The Africans seem peculiarly fond of 
red hafr. Some of the converts of, I think, the missiomnw 
Gobat, told him his red hair made him appear <e truly 


superior to an archangel! ” 

The cantonment of Aden is situated in one of the 
exhausted craters. There are nowhere any symptoms of 
vegetation, with the dreary exception of a few stunted 
caper and other hushes, in the clefts of the rocks. The 
few vegetables procurable, the poultry and sheep, come 
from the interior; some of the latter are also brought 
from the African coast, and are, like the native breed, 
of the heavy-tailed species. Coup de soleil is common 
in the hot, or more emphatically hot, season. I have 
been told, too, that the memory is injuriously affected 
by long residence here; though one imagines that if this 
be reall} the case the affection must be a symptomatic 
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only. A less puzzling fact is tliat of Europeans bei! 
subject here to a kind of nostalgia, and to fits of extreme 
depression. We gained possession of this melancholy 
spot in 18B9. 

We had not very heavy wind in the Arabian Sea, but what 
little there was of course was contrary, as this is the season 
of the north-east monsoon, which begins in October, 
and ceases about the beginning of January. It is felt 
much more, of course, on the eastern than on the western 
coast of India. The south-west monsoon commences at 
the end of May, or beginning of June, and lasts till 
September; and during its continuance I should advise 


no one to undertake a voyage across the Arabian Sea, 
unless impelled thereto by some urgent necessity. 

November 27th .—Exactly a month from England, and 
we are at Bombay. Contrary winds have made the voyage 
slower than it would otherwise have been. The first view 
of the town and harbour, with its various shipping, is 
attractive to European eyes, and very satisfactorily tropical. 
Malabar hill, abruptly round and steep, like so many 
Indian hills, rises blue and steamy-looking, as if breathing 
out hot air, to our right; and in front, and to the left, lie 
the town and gardens of Bombay. The houses are generally 
built with, terraced roofs, which enables the lovers of cool 
air to take their pleasure thereon, if they so please, at 
eventide. They are either dazzlingly white when newly 
chunamed, or reddish and excoriated-looking when the sun 
and dust have told, disadvantageously, on their complexions. 
Boats have come off to us, and the deck is densely crowded 
with a motley crew — white-robed, bare-footed servants 
seeking indulgent old masters, or unwary new ones; Parsees 
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CROWD ON BOARD. 




more correctly, I believe, Parsis), in curious blocfc^ 
ke head-dresses, which rise perpendicularly for an inch 
or two above the forehead, as for the accommodation of the 
intellectual organs, then abruptly and uncompromisingly 
recede for a foot, as utterly repudiating the claims of the 
moral ones. They are come probably to inquire for con¬ 
signments of merchandise, for they are people of great 
commercial energies, and much more enterprising in such 
matters than either Mussulmans or Hindus. Swarms of 


officers, civil and military, in coats of China silk or brown 
holland, or in frogged blue frocks, press through the crowd 
to welcome back wife or friend. Here one of the magnates 
of the staff, perchance not quite unconscious of the goldeu 
symbol of dignity on his cap-crown, twirls with squared 
arm an exuberant mustaehio; there a pale, washed-out- 
looking woman’s face lights up with kindness and benignity 
at the recognition of a returned friend, but anon is faintly 
clouded with a half-defined expression of restlessness and 
self-mistrust as she glances at that friend’s newly-cut 
sleeve, and at first inwardly doubts, and then undoubtingly 
condemns, her own. Kind lady, do not fear; if the friend 
deserve a welcome so warm she takes small account of short¬ 
comings in finery, or in the cut of a garment. 

I had heard at Aden that Tantia Topee was rapidly 
marching, with his force, southwards, with a view to the 
invasion of the Deccan ; this prevented my husband, who 
has recently been confirmed in the command of the 2nd 
Itegiment of the Hyderabad Contingent Infantry, from 

meeting me. Mr.-, however, one of the local chaplains, 

was so good as to come on board to receive me; he 
brought with him one of our old servants, whose face I was 
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to recognize; anti a letter acquainting me -with 
till unsettled state of the country. 

We drove at once to the telegraph office, in the* hope of 
announcing at Aurangabad the arrival of our steamer, but 
found that the wires extended to no nearer points than 
Poonah and Hyderabad—Hyderabad in the Deccan, I 
mean ; do not again, as you once in idea did, transfer us to 
the Hyderabad in Scinde; for which example of undis¬ 
criminating geography you deserve to' be classed with the 
old woman who said to one bound for Calcutta, that as he 
was going into that neighbourhood, she would trouble liim 
with a small parcel for her dear boy, as he was stationed at 
Jamaica f 

Oh, the delight of being again in a roomy, any house, 
after the heat, closeness, and compulsory gregariousness, 
of a confined steamer cabin ! Oh, the rapture of unlimited 
water, and a golden age of soap! Ho wonder that their 
charms, and the charms of the cool secluded dimly lighted 
Eastern bath-room, once proved so attractive to the fancy of 
an unaccustomed Eastern traveller, that he could talk and 
think of nothing else, and was perpetually haunted by 
visions of reformed lavatories and optimized bathing 
apparatus. As I write, I almost seem to catch his ardour ; 
the beauties of the one perfect Indian institution seem to 
grow upon me, to touch my imagin : ion, and to fire my 
soul; till I feel that I, too, could discourse of strigil and 
of soap-suds vdth a divine afflatus :—° Ed ancle io sono 
lagnatore / ” 

What a change is there in the state of feeling among 
the English public since we left Bombay, sixteen months 
ago ! The great Mohammedan festival, or more properly, 
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... Mohurram, was then about to commence, 

were prepared for some great explosion of fanatical fury; 
nor was that expectation, as was afterwards proved, an 
unfounded one. A conspiracy was in course oi organiza¬ 
tion—though, thanks to the vigilance of the police, it was 
never consummated-to murder all the Europeans in 
Bombay. The day and the hour were fixed, but on that 
very hour and day the principal conspirators were blown 
away from guns, and not a single English life had been 
sacrificed. The plot was discovered, I believe, by Mr. 



Forjitt, the active Superintendent of Police, a person, 
apparently, of extraordinary courage and professional acute¬ 
ness, who managed by assuming a clever disguise to get 
access to the meetings of the ringleaders, and so to become 
acquainted with all their plans. The plot was too quickly 
discovered to admit of its becoming wide-spread ; and I am 
told that the details never were permitted to appear m the 
public prints ; a wise reticence, no doubt, at a time when 
the English force in India was so small, for a panic might 
have been fatal. How well I remember the ominous still¬ 
ness of the native town on the day appointed for public 
humiliation and prayer-thc people standing at their doors, 
and eyeing ns with, as I thought at the time, cold Mia x<. 
like malignity as we passed. I rejoice to think how little 
they saw to gloat over on that day. No sign ot w> akuess 
no unworthy terror or slavish fear seeking to mask itself 
behind affected ill-timed levity; hut instead, torn leso- 
lution, and high resolve, and silent self-concentration, as 
when men brace themselves for a death-struggle. The 
Christians flocked to humble themselves before their God; 


they were not likely to quail before such as u utened tl -m 
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^ The little band ! how gallantly it held out till hi 
And now a few short months, and the many- 
lieaded foe is writhing in the dust, not indeed dead, but in 
his death throes, so that none fear him now. 

I have been telegraphing to Poonah to have horses posted 
between it and Ahmednuggur; for the railroad only,, as yet, 



carries passengers for Aurungabad as faras the former station, 
which is about seventy miles from Bombay. The rest of 
the distance, about one hundred and forty miles, has to be 
performed in carriage or palanquin. How delightful to be 
really telegraphing and travelling by rail in India! Nothing 
is more exhilarating than the contemplatio?i of such 
evidence of English enterprise and progressiveness in this 
land of stagnation, whose gods are gods of stone and 
move not, and they that make them are like unto them. 
I have so overtired myself with doing commissions for 
friends, and making preparations for departure, that ex¬ 
tremes meet, and now that sleeping* time is come, sleep 
will not, much as it is wanted. The mass of ship linen, 
too, to be repacked seems to swell, like the demon-dog in 
Faust, as I contemplate it. Thrice happy the toads who 
(as a naturalist has assured us), “ roll up their exuviae, as 
they cast them off, in a ball, and pushing them into their 
mouth with their hands swallow them at a single gulp. 


Dogberry, with his “two gowns and everything handsome/’ 
knows no simplicity of comfort and burdcnlessness like this. 
November 2 c Jth— The train was to start at eight in the 


evening, and having arrived at the station before the time, 
I retired to the waiting-room, and there listened to such an 
uproar, prolonged and incessant, between the dispensers 
of tickets, and the native applicants for them, as the 
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Lus clamour of fifty European stations would bui 
Smtly shadow. Considering the simplicity of the trans¬ 
action, I cannot imagine what can have led to such a 
hubbub. When, as the clock struck- eight, we took our 
places, I was astonished to see the dense mass of third- 
class native passengers on the platform, all restlessly 
interchanging places like a nest of disturbed black ants. 
The bell rung, and they were still unthinned—and rung 
again, but all in vain; it was not in man to reduce that 
darting, slippery, eel-like mass to orderly airan 0 einen . 
And so it was at every halt, and so it will bo till some 
prompt practical engine-driver, by a resolute start at t ie 
appointed moment, puts an end, once for all, to the eternal 
struggle between English punctuality and Oriental lenti- 
tnde. 

After a rest at Poonah of a few hours, and at tno 
bungalow of Seroor, for the night, we started again m the 
cool early morning for Alimednuggur. I cannot to }OU 
how enjoyable a journey it was. Tho scenery, aftcx an 
absence of so many months, had quite a fresh 1 “'-° ies ’ 
though it must be confessed that the country ,L 
Poonah and Alimednuggur is not to be compatu wr ^ 
that between the former place and Bombay, wine r 
night journey had in the present instance deprave ^ . 

tho opportunity of enjoying. It is surpassingly 
or soon after, the season of the south-west monsoon, vv lien 
innumerable waterfalls pour down its richly w0 ° e 1CL vS ’ 
and the roadside is gay with many wild-flowers, 1 re 
member one of great beauty, wliich is very abunc - 
September; it looks as a small white arum mrght do with 
a flake of snow resting on it. You will perhaps suppose 
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^■•<ihat to one who had left England so recently the heat 
during so long a journey must have been trying. But this 
is not the hot season ; and the climate of India,' except in 
the hottest months, seems exquisitely and luxuriously 


pleasant on first landing; and till, by undermining your 
strength and energies, it leaves you little capacity for ihe 
lively enjoyment of anything. 

December 1st.—I w r as glad to meet again at Ahmed- 
nuggur the kind friends, a clergyman and his wife, who 
sheltered us for two months, wliile the mutinies were at 
their height. They wore very well, but looked, as I fancied 
every one looked, a shade paler than when I left them. 
Time has not moved far since then, but I see he has 
touched the heads of many with his wing, as he swept 
slowly and heavily over them in those few terrible months 
of uncertainty and fear. It w r as a pleasant meeting, and 
again I thought what a contrast to last year, when I and 
the poor little cliildren entered the same house as strangers 
and fugitives, escaping for our lives. The warmth and 
kindness, however, of the reception wore on both occasions 
the same. In the evening we drove round the station, 
where everything reminded us of dangers and anxieties, now 
happily past. The quiet genial day, and perfect night's 
rest, were delightfully refreshing. 

December 2nd .—We started in what is called a bullock 
nibs, a sort of light, tilted, two-wheeled van, at six a.m., and 
reached Toka, on the Godavery, at about three p.m. I was 
delighted to observe that the spirit of progress had been 
active in the bungalow, wonderfully active considering the 
locality. Was it not illusion ? They actually spread a real, 
palpable, tablecloth, and disposed thereon—or I dreamed 


IMPROVED BUNGALOWS. 

^^controvertible knives, and forks, that might be felt: 
here, where but one short year ago the invoice of chattels 
might be simply comprehended in the items of one heavy 
table, of very rudimentary carpentry, and two equally 
primitive thick-limbed chairs. We were met at Toka by 
quite a procession of sowars (troopers), baggage tattoos—a 
tattoo is a sort of equine Pariah, ill-conditioned, hard- 
mouthed, and obstinate, generally—and by a palanquin in 

which I Avas to proceed to Aurungabad. J-was unable to 

come out, for all the cavalry and artillery officers having 
been ordered out against the Roliillas, all the Avork of the 
station devolves on him; and, as English troops are 
passing through every day, this is no sinecure. 
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December 3rd. —Aurungabad, Deccan. This station has the 
peculiarity, almost unique, among Indian cantonments, of 
a beauty that never palls. One cause may be the charming 
variety of its greens. Do not let exhibition renderings 
of tropical scenes deceive you, as they have done many, into 
the impression that a sort of dark, fir-tree, blue-green is 
the prevailing hue of Eastern foliage; on the contrary, 
nature seems here quite to revel in diversified tinting. 
The trees in India are, as a rule, only partially and gradu¬ 
ally deciduous; and there are some here, the banyan, for 
example, which don their freshest garments just when the 
eye is most grateful for the relief, namely, in the land-wind 
season, when what is even now r (in December) tawny- 
coloured hay degenerates into camel-coloured dust. A 
glad time it is when tho real green grass begins to spring, 
which it does, with amiable complaisance, directly the first 
June shower invites it. 

December 4 ih. —I wish there were Elfrida’s mirrors in 
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laySpOr optical telegraphs, or some psycho-electric or 
invention, by which I could convey to your minds 
the beauty of the view from the balcony of our house 
city-wards—a beauty which always brings such daily- 
recurring pleasure to my own. Just below the windows 
lie exquisite peepul trees, frequented not only, so holds 
the pious Hindu, by all the gods, but—and w-hieh is more 
to the present purpose—by very gems of birds of unspeak¬ 
ably glowing plumage — parroquets, fifty, frequently, at 
once, of many lovely shades of green, and with blight 
geranium-coloured beaks; bright golden mango birds, with 
rich brown-black wings; purple honey-suckers of long 
needle-like bill; fawn-coloured jays (I believe, though I 
know nothing of birds hut their beauty), with pinions of 
turquoise and sapphire; and doves of delicatest outline, 
and demurest mien, and cooings unutterable, of which one 


never wearies. Beyond the limits of the compound or 
enclosure winds the banyan-shaded road leading to the 
city, whose houses and ruins peep pleasantly from em¬ 
bosoming trees, while, proudly and gracefully, above all, 
rises, in pure vestal-like beauty, the white tomb and 
mosque, the lesser Taj-Mahal, raised by the Conqueror of 
the World* to his wife’s memory. All this would be 
always pleasant to the eye, yet, I think, not quito satisfying 
to either eye or fancy, but for the dim blue hills stretching 
far beyond; long, pale, half-defined lines, so they are in 
the atmosphere of to-day, leading away into the unknown 
distance—hills and hints of hills gleaming uncertainly 
in the far-off prospect, and taxing the fancy to pronounce 
where earth ends and heaven begins. I love them best 


* A name aligned to, < r ussnmed by, Aurungzeb. 
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s ; sometimes the outlines harden and take distinctness, 
and then it is all earth. Why is it that mere home-views, 
however faultless and rich, have so little power over the 
imagination, which, in the midst of their plenty, seems to 
crave something they do not furnish? Is it that her 
mistress, the soul, has whispered in Fancy’s ear some 
half-caught words of the unseen, unspoken beauty of her 
far off home; and that, seeking wearily their realization, 
and finding it not, nor rest, in her long flight over life’s 
troubled waters, she catches instinctively at the dreamy 
indecision of a far* off prospect, murmuring to herself the 
half-breathed hope, “ May it not be there ? ” 

The Commander-in-Chief of Madras, Sir Patrick Grant, 
and his staff, arrived yesterday, and have moved on to see 
the fortress of Dowlatabad and the caves of Ellora—the last 
about sixteen miles distant. They return to-morrow to 
dine and sleep here, and then continue their progress to 
Nagpore. I am veiy busy, because, having been so 
long from home, I feel, in the matter of housekeeping, 
something as, I suppose, an officer may do, who, having 
been long absent from his regiment on staff-duty, has, on 
his return, meekly to revert to the goose-step and the 

elements. Under J-*s temporary bachelor rule, too, the 

minds of the household have, in the matter of their duties, 
receded into the primitiveness of the dark ages; and the 
cook, whose education has cost me so many an anxious 
pang, I now consider a splendid ruin. 

December 6th .—Sir Patrick Grant and his supporters 
are gone, and we are sorry. He appears, as far as our 
short intercourse permitted us to judge, to possess that 
happy idiosyncrasy which some—I whli their name were 
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{— aT * blessed withal, an aptness in recognizing thi 
good, and slowness in detecting the evil of the characters 
of their fellows. Worldly -wisdom sometimes simulates 


this faculty, casting its praise on the waters, as a good 
investment, to return after many days; hut the spurious 
is easily distinguishable from the real benevolence—it has 
not the true ring of the metal; there is something in the 


very intonation of the voice, a sickly over-blandness, that 
conveys at once to one’s instincts the discrepancy between 
phrase and feeling. You feel intuitively that heart and 
tongue refuse to act harmoniously, like the non-unanimous 
members of that ugly anomaly, the chameleon, whose eyes 
and limbs, and body, seem distracted by opposite, or, at 


least, different volitions. 

Colonel C-, the celebrated engineer officer, accom¬ 

panied the Commandcr-in-Chief. You have, no doubt, 
heard of him in England, where the prophet was received 
as indeed a prophet. I scarcely think that his adopted 
country quite recognized his full claims. lie vigorously 
and masterfully initiated the late public works movement, 
especially that connected with irrigation and inland navi¬ 
gation ; answering, with tough statistics, and incontro- 
vertible facts of figures, the sceptical questionings and 
jecrings of his incredulous brethren : “ behold this dreamer, 
we shall see what will become of his dreams.” The ryots 
(cultivators), however, whoso convictions have been reached 
through improved crops and well-watered fields, h ivo, in 
acknowledgment of these benefits, bestowed on him the 
title of saint—“Mchamuni,”—great saint; a designation 

-which Colonel C-now bears in common with one of the 

Budlis ! I remember having read, with very great pleasure. 
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eech or lecture delivered by him some years agoin 
ondon, on the questions he has so much at heart, and 
which were treated with so much comprehensiveness of 
thought, such largeness, at once, of view, and minuteness 
of supporting detail, as communicated to the composition 
an attractiveness which, certainly, could scarcely be dut to 
the nature of the subject—that of irrigation—and which, 
therefore, could but be ascribable to its masterly and 
efficient handling. Apropos of the last expression—but 
in reference to its application to men, not things—a 

suggestive remark of Colonel C-’s, elicited by some 

observation on Rarey’s method of subduing horses, and 
bearing special reference to the moral education and 
control of children, led one naturally on to speculations 
and conjectures on that puzzling problem—the secret of 
social ascendancy. Every one must have had occasion, 
many times, to observe that it is by no means the in¬ 
variable concomitant either of superior wisdom or superior 
goodness—these, of course, have an influence of their own ; 
but how often do w r e meet men, and women too, eminent 
in neither of these respects, who yet possess the mysterious 
faculty of subjecting to their ora the wills of their fellows. 
Have you never met one, whom, neither loving, respecting, 
nor, in the abstract, fearing; you still felt to have an 
unaccountable temporary power of tw r isting your judgment, 
your impressions, and convictions about his fingers ? You 
flout the influence, when not under its immediate control, 
and indignantly challenge its claims; but, in its presence, 
all self-assertion, all self-reliance, seem to desert you, and 
you revert to an ignominious submission to a power whose 
credentials are acknowledged neither by the judgment nor, 
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miration, by the imagination. In the olden time— 
ie time of witches and wizards—the phenomenon would 
at once have been referred to their operations—to the using 
of enchantments. It is mortifying at all times to quail, 
to feel small, subdued, cowed, and abject in the presence 
of a fellow mortal, but emphatically of a fellow mortal in no 
wise admirable or eminent; and, in that aforesaid old time 
—the good old time—the law and the voice of your country¬ 
men would at once have rid you of your adversary. He would, 
very properly, I think, have been burnt; and so should } our 
moral equilibrium and tranquillity have been restored. In 
these days, there is no escape from the oppressor but by ignoble 
flight or avoidance. But in default of the far more plausible 
supernatural theory, which mankind would not, or, at hast, 
as it chances, does not now receive, what is the explana¬ 
tion of this particular land of social despotism—what the 
qualities which enable their possessor to exercise it ? W ere 
we limited to two words in the definition of the essentials 
of power, of that power which one man gains over the 
many, his, perhaps not inferior, fellows, would not those 
words be “will'’ and “impassivity?” Not genius, nor 
talent, nor plodding, nor even tact, which, in some degree, 
partakes of the character of the first, but Will: a will which, 
taking a determined steeple-chase course to its object, 
ignores all intervening obstacles and obstructions, till that 
object is reached; and an impassivity, real or successfully 
assumed, which offers a front of brass to all assaults o 
human passion, rivalry, and opposition. A demi-god is 
a demi-god no longer from the moment he has been seen 
to wince at tbe puncture of mortal shaft. We all know the 
story of the defiant youth whom no ghost, >:o he boasted. 


§L 
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scare. Tlie ghost appeared : the boy, full of val! 
id incredulity, fired—nothing doubting its mere mortality. 
Calm and unmoved, the spectre cast back the ball in his 
face, and the poor boy’s reason gave way—struck down 
by encounter with a power of whose nature it had no 
experience nor cognizance. Who can contend with a being 
whom mortal aim, however accurate, fails to reach? The 
ghostship was an imposture, and so may be the impas¬ 
sivity ; but, well counterfeited, its effect in subduing will 
be the same. I have often thought that in the expression 
of the latter attribute may lie the power and sublimity, for 
they have something . of both, 6f the ancient Egyptian 
sculptures :—that, in the presence of the endless fluctu¬ 
ations of human hopes and fears, the restless ebbings 
and flowings of human passions, the rise, the struggle, 
and the fall of mighty empires, they still maintain the 
same unassailable, unvarying, eternal calm—the same 
mysterious, awful, immutable tranquillity. In active life, 
the impa :sivity must be allowed to be but an accessory 
to the energetic will, which, even in the absence of its 
support, can do marvels. I remember hearing at a lecture— 
I am afraid it was nothing more dignified than a Polytechnic 
one—the assertion that a tallow-candle shot from a gun—an 
active tallow-candle, therefore—properly aimed and forcibly 
propelled, will go through a passive deal board, its im¬ 
measurable superior in strength and power of resistance* 
I have forgotten every word of the lecture except that fact: 
“an active tallow-candlo will go through a passive deal 
board.” D< termin&teness of aim and activity of action, 
these, united to a sclf-confidence, superior to all external 
assaults, seem to me to be some of the chief secrete of 
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VISIT FROM A GREAT MAN. 

o\\ er; I mean of direct power, not of that incliree 
Si insensible, ultimate influence, which, no doubt, 
belongs in some degree, greater or lesser, to all superiority, 
mental and moral. 

January 3 Oth, 1859.—The Subah has been here with 
rill his motley train, on a visit of ceremony—one of the 
manifold polite attentions whereby he strives to cherish 
in my husband’s breast the feeble vitality of a very tepid 
friendship. The Subah is the Nizam’s local representative, 
having, of course, no jurisdiction in the cantonment, the 
limits of which are indicated by a line of small brick pillars. 
Those who reside within their circuit are under British 
rule and protection, all beyond are under the Nizam or his 
vice; perhaps the word used plurally would convey the 
fact more accurately, at least if the principal may be iairly 
judged by his selected agent, for if all we hear be true, 
the citizens of Aurungabad do not enjoy, just now, exactly 
a golden age of justice and prosperity, but have rather to 
submit to the practical working of “ that good old rule 


“ The simple plan, 

That they should take ■who have the power. 

That they should keep who can.” 

And the Subah, having the power, takes accordingly , 
and—unless he is much maligned—the lion’s share. But 
all this is en regie, apparently, in Mohammedan States. 
I do not know that he is worse than his fellows. Oh! 
for an Oriental colour-box full of reds’and yellows, and 
pinks and greens, and gold-leaf shells, wherewith to 
sketch for yon the cortege of the great man, as it wound 
np the banyan-bordered road leading from the city, and 
careered round the “ compound ” The general effect was 

4—2 
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lj most picturesque, though some of the “ pfropertie 
use the word advisedly, they were mostly shabby but 
effective—would by no means bear close examination. In 
the van curvetted and caracoled two white horses; they had 
been educated to do so, and did it “ wi’ pains,” poor old 
things, and "with something of the incongruity of senile 
harlequinism. Very brilliant were their housings of blue, 
red, and green; very resplendent their beautifully shaded 
pink tails (!), and sumptjious their heavy necklaces and 
bracelets; yes, bracelets of silver. In fact, they were 
everything that could be wished—these bedizened old 
court chargers—save young, and nimble, and animated. 
Then succeeded a number of standard-bearers, carrying 
small triangular crimson flags, with creeses or daggers 
emblazoned thereon, in silver leaf. Then the Subali’s 
confidential adviser and state conscience-keeper—the latter 
portion of his duties is, perhaps, somewhat of a sinecure; 
he superintends all the Subali’s fiscal arrangements, and 
explains away, as best he may, anything that may appear 
sinister in them. This gentleman, whose office, you will 
observe, it is generally “to make things pleasant,” was 
appropriately attired in a garment couleur dc rose , in 
a pink calico shawl with silver tinsel border, lovely to 
behold. I must not chronicle, in presence so august, the 
appearance of the preons (or constables), and the tag-rag and 
bobtail, while that delightful green satin, silver-knobbed, 
gold-fringed parasol claims all my attention and admira¬ 
tion ; and not the parasol only, but the sublimity whom 
it shades—the great man, the Subalx himself, who is seated 
in a sort of shallow tray-like kov.dak, without canopy, 
and covered with scarlet cloth, on an elephant. The 
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ant, too, is all glorious with red cloth and great 
abundance of yell&w fringing; and as he heaves his great 
deliberate limbs, large bells swinging at each side make— 
so strong are the influences of association, so modifying 
those of time and place—an imposing jangling. A sort 
of red and yellow night-cap tied under the vast creature’s 
chin suggests age and rheumatism; he, too, has an em¬ 
bossed silver necklace, but he takes no account of it, nor 
of any of his splendid trappings. There is no showing 
off, no “ behadering; ” you would as soon expect to see 
a 'lord chancellor elated at a fine waistcoat, as this wise, 
grave old courtier moved at any of these things. The 
Subah descends, and to mark the auspicious moment, a 
herald shouts the conventional prayer, “ May Allah in¬ 
crease the wealth and years of him who now descends.” 
The Subah, seating himself, and having arranged his 
petticoats, after a little reflection remarks, bending on 
you a lack-lustre eye, that “he has long desired the 
happiness of beholding you, that now, having attained 
this chief wish of his life, his mind feels tranquillized.” 
\ou bow in acknowledgment of a responsive bliss. Then, 
with deliberation, he turns to the Saheb, and notifies that 
the city rings with his praises; and that it has reached, 
his ears that the Saheb is a gentleman of a very remark- 
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able temperament, that the sweetness of his disposition, 
his aflability, and condescension, are matters patent to 
the community. The Saheb looks modest repudiation, 
and acknowledges the coincidental merits of the Subah. 
Then with a sudden recoil from these overstrained efforts 
at Oriental suavity, and feeding that, under the provoca¬ 
tion and rc collection of recent local reports, these manners 
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^ 031 ^ 13S P ai> ^ too good to last, the Saheh abruptly 

asks the great man to be so good as to inform him how 
it has come to pass that the silver small coin lately issued 
from the Aurungabad mint, and twenty-six of which have 
lately been foisted on the community as the equivalent 
for a rupee, are in fact of only about half their nominal 
value; the number in question being in reality worth 
about eight and a half or nine, instead of sixteen annas 
(or one rupee). It is now the Subali’s turn to look re¬ 
pudiation. He observes that “his honour is everything” 
to him (“man wants but little here below ”), that the 
shroffs (money-changers) are to blame, that there are many 
bad men in the city, that the few good are those whom 
he brought with him from Hyderabad, that his trials are 
many, that greatness has been thrust upon him when 


he preferred seclusion, and that if his honour is called 
in question—the Saheh having spoken of reporting the 
matter officially—he must resign. The Saheh, with much 
candour, replies, that from all he hears, he is convinced 
that the Subairs confidential advisers have, in their pro¬ 
ceedings in this matter, consulted his profit rather than 
his reputation ; that the contingent troops, and those 
placing themselves under British protection, cannot be 
allowed to suffer injustice, and that “ steps must be 
taken,” &c. &c. The non-responsible portion of the 
courtiers are by this time fast asleep; and one abjectly 
acquiescent old gentleman, who, waking, had bow r ed con¬ 
viction at every statement at set intervals, now, sleeping, 
lays not aside liis obsequiousness with his consciousness, 
but nods and wags his head mechanically, in token of 
sustained concurrence. The maligned and spotless Subah, 
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NATIVE CORRUPTION. 

/bads received every accusatory assault on a moral bu: 
^ofe^rieckness, now rises to depart, and shaking hands 
limply, as" modem Islam is wont to do, moves off with his 
drowsy company, leaving behind such an odour of sandal¬ 
wood, if not of that sanctity which among the Hindus it 
symbolizes, as will, so experience has taught us, keep 
before our minds the Subah, and his demulcent manners, 
and little fiscal obliquities, for days to come. 

J-was talking some days ago to the Subah’s principal 

adviser and factotum, on the subject of the late mint 
fraud, and was informed by him, that had the Subah 
followed the precedent of his predecessors, and seemed the 
silence and discretion of the cotwal (head of the native 
police) by a bribe, the complaint would never have 
been made; but that he had resolved on the abolition 
of such abuses, and had declined to assist in the cor¬ 
ruption of the lower officials, by offering them hush 
money—hence these tears. He had hurled a virtuous 



moral boomerang, so we are to believe, at their pecula¬ 
tions, and it had returned, with malignant recoil, on his 
own unsullied hands. They hate him because he is 
excellent, and he is the martyr of exceptional integrity. 
It must be some consolation that—as it is rumoured—his 
measures have procured for him more tangible wealth than 
the golden opinions of the community. This sketch, 
varying only the rank of the sitter, will, I am afraid, serve 
as a portrait of most Indian native officials. It appears to 
me that the land is corrupt from end to end, and that—as 
Lord Cornwallis found to be the case on his arrival in 


the country—wherever native agency is employed, there is 
no soundness, from the crown of the head to the sole of 
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r foot. I remember being told at Chittor (in 
<A.rcot) by one behind the scenes, that in every case sub* 
mitted to the civil court the whole of the principal native 
functionaries were accustomed to receive bribes from the 
one side or the other—perhaps from both. These officials 
were Brahmans, who are often people of considerable 
ability, and are frequently admirable accountants; as tools, 
therefore, in efficient and responsible hands, they are in¬ 
valuable. Everything that requires only accuracy, intelli¬ 
gence, and elaborate unwearied plodding, they will do well; 
but they must not be entrusted with anything that 
demands for its effective execution the qualities of veracity, 
conscientiousness, and incorruptibility. As regards such 
virtues w r e have arrived at the region of the lost, 

“ Lasciate ogni speranza voi che ’ntrate.” 

You will seek them in vain among the natives of India. 
As a rule, natives cannot be intrusted with large financial 
responsibilities, save under very strict supervision ; nor 
with the fate and interests of their fellow ? s, under any cir¬ 
cumstances that would be likely to call corrupt motives into 
operation. It is principally from among, the Brahmans, 
whose fine memory and general intelligence best fit them 
for such posts, that the government selects its native offi¬ 
cials ; and if indeed it be true that no man can be better 
than his religion, it is important to remember that that of 
the Brahman teaches him that his peculations are not to 
be regarded as the peculations of other men; for “ the 
Brahman,” says the law of Menu, “ is entitled to all,” 
viz. “to all that exists in the universe,” by his primo¬ 
geniture and eminence of birth; and, as a general rule, 
he is quite prepared practically to give effect to this 
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fortable doctrine, to the exclusion of any anxieties as 
to its bearing on the interests of others, save to the extent 
to which they may chance to he coincident with his own. 

February 18 th .—We started at about four a.it. to visit 
the famous fort of Dowlatabad (“the city of riches ”). 
It appears quite close to the cantonment of Aurungabad ; 
but is, in fact, at about the distance of six or eight miles. 
The road was, as usual, dreadful. We were jolted re¬ 
morselessly over great fragments of stone, and into deep 
ruts, till the bullocks attached to our light cart were driven 
to despair,, and standing stock-still gave themselves up to 
contemplation, like Hindu bullocks as they were. Dowlat¬ 
abad is generally stated, though apparently without much 
evidence, to be the site of the ancient Tagara. Its name 
was changed from Deoghur (the fort of God), a Hindu 
designation, to Dowlatabad, by Juna Khan, otherwise 
Mohammed Toghlak, in the fourteenth century. He re¬ 
solved on making the place his capital, and twice forced 
the whole of the inhabitants of Delhi to remove there ; 
thereby involving numbers in suffering and ruin. He is 
said to have been the author of the present extraordinary 
fortress; but a strong Hindu fort seems to have existed 
previously, and was first attacked by the Mohammedans 
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under the leadership of Ala-u-din, a nephew of Jehd-u-din, 
in 1294, when the powerful Maliratta, Rajah Ramdeo, was 
obliged, Irom scarcity of provisions, to capitulate. The 
fortress is a curious beehive-shaped rock, about five or 
six hundred feet high, scarped perpendicularly to the 
height of one hundred and fifty or one hundred and 
eighty feet, and surrounded by a ditch. It is said by, I 
think, Colonel Sykes, that these trap rocks are peculiarly 
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-pted for the construction of fortresses, from the cir¬ 
cumstance of their being proof against the effects of 
weather, and thus keeping unchanged their perpendi¬ 
cularity. 

On arriving within the walls we were met by a host 


of spearmen, paeons, &c., and the killadar or governor of 
the fort; and were requested to stop awhile, as a special 
honour was in course of preparation for us: then there 
was a pause, then great shoutings, interchanged between 
our escorting party below and another invisible group 
high up in the fort, expostulatory on the part of the 
former, explanatory on that of the latter. Another long 
pause, and more shoutings; evidently the programme halts. 
The man who directs the thunder department has be¬ 
come incapable. Presently, however, the rusty old battery 
booms forth a salute of one, two guns—a hitch, one more ; 
more shouting, more explanation. Ultimately seven were 
fired, a number perfectly unique, I believe, in all salute 
precedent; and to complete the thing, a zealous sepoy 
let off a loaded musket. We were then suffered to proceed 
on our way. 

After a short ascent, we arrived at a dark narrow pas¬ 
sage, sloping upwards, literally bored through the very 
heart of the mountain, and whose upper orifice has an 
iron door fitted to it, which, we were told, it was cus¬ 
tomary in the olden times to make red hot when the 
fortress suffered a siege; and a perforation, just opposite 
to it in the rock, was intended to create a draft, and so 
to serve the purpose of bellows. The morning air was 
pleasant, and the view in the distance of tho EUora Caves 
was interesting, and it was satisfactory to hav-j touched 
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jwenty-four pounder on the very top of the roc 
so, on the whole, one was gratified; but still it 
must be confessed, that there was, as far as I was con¬ 
cerned, something of that blank feeling which always 
accompanies an unintelligent inspection of acknowledged 
wonders, men Sir Hugh Rose was here last month 
he was in a perfect rapture of admiration at this fort, 
which, he said, many Austrian officers would think it 
well worth their while to come from Europe to examine. 
One felt, therefore, how utter must be that state of abjec¬ 
tion, which permitted one, doubtingly, to calculate whether 
the sight were quite worth that morning s six miles ot 
jolting. In short, neither rapture nor appreciation would 
come when I did call; MU, on entering a cool, white, fresh- 
looking alcove, open all round, and situated on one . .do 
of a quadrangle high up on the rock, two trays of niu c , 
nificent Dowlatabad grapes discovered thcmselveo to my 
weary eyes; then, indeed, an ignoble sense of content-menu 
took possession of my hitherto vacant soul, foi the steep 
ascent was woefully tiring, and the grapes uoic very m 
freshing, ripe, and fine. There are several varieties of 
the fruit here; the best is called the Hubshee (African , 
why I know not: it is unusually large, and when detac le 
from the stem is more like a damson than a £ ia P e > 1 
is slightly flattened at the end opposite the sum, anc^ 
has a compressed appearance round the middle. to 
flavour is superior to that of mnuy hothouse grapes, 
though it cannot he compared with that of the lad, as 
the Erontignac, &c. Some seeds of the Hubshee that 
I sent home some years ago for an English liot-housc, 
sprang very well, and produced plants which were 
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e feet in heigh^vr When last I was in England—but 
it remains to he seen whether they will bear weiyWe 
were told that the great local secret of then* culture con¬ 
sisted in supplying them plentifully with putrid fish as 
a manure. Peaches also grow at Dowlatabad in great 
abundance—they are smaller than those at home, and 
more pointed—the flavour, too, is somewhat less luscious; 
but still, in favourable seasons, they are very good. The 
Dowlatabad figs are almost as celebrated as its grapes, 
and are the finest I have ever seen. Strawberries, too, 
can be successfully cultivated there; but we saw none, 
nor do I think they are now grown. After presenting us 

with the fruit, the killadar informed J-that his attention 

was now requested to a poem (!) which had been com¬ 
posed by one present, in honour of the occasion of his 
visit; it was accordingly recited, and its substance was, 
ts might have been anticipated, somewhat unsubstantiaL 
Imaginary honours and riches w*ere, of course, heaped on 

j-head in Oriental profusion; and the composition 

ended with a petition that when the Saheb had realized 
all this predicted greatness, he would take care of his 
poet, and procure for him some comfortable berth, “ a 
chicken too might do me good! ” We were entertained 
on our way down by a conversation carried on by the 
killadar and a friend, in stage whispers, on the merits 
of my husband's character. “We have all,” quoth the 
killadar, “heard of this gentleman’s affability, we now 
see i; with our eyes.” “ Yes, it is so; his politeness ex¬ 
tends itself to all men.” At intervals w r e were stopped 
by men holding small metal plates full of withered, dried- 
up dates; the presentation of which was a purely honorary 





SIR HUGH ROSE. 

ctiotf, as they were utterly uneatable. The compfr 
ent was in every instance accompanied by an intimation 
that its author was accessible to presents. Six times in 
the course of our descent were these offerings and an¬ 
nouncements made, and as often responded to on our 
pa?ts—the necessary penalty of the temporary ascription 
of greatness. 

There are two ranges of rocks at about the distance of 
three hundred yards from the fort, which Sir Patrick Grant 
thought might be commanded from them. Sir Hugh Bose, 
on the contrary, considered the place almost impregnable. 
“Who shall decide,” &c. Perhaps both were right; the 
fort would be vulnerable to Englishmen, perfectly im¬ 
pregnable to all the rest of the world—a truly British senti¬ 
ment, I flatter myself. 



March 10th ,—Sir Hugh Bose, the hero of the Central 
Indian campaign, has lately paid one or two flying visits to 
our quiet station; the last a few days ago. The natives 
were, I daresay, slow to believe that the traveller who 
entered the cantonment in a rough bullock bandy, and 
looked so worn, and fagged, and dusty, could really bo the 
great general, who had made the rebels tremble at his 
coming; for where were the led chargers with dyed tails,* 
where the trumpeters to announce his approach, the heralds 
to proclaim his titles and his virtues ? Where the con¬ 
fidential advisers, in pink calico and tinsel ? Sir Hugh 
Bose first, always first—for what human staff could keep 
up with his feverishly rapid paces ? then his quartermaster 
general, and aide-de-camp, in a second dusty bullock 
bandy, and no more. One can imagine the disappoint¬ 
ment of the city : (( This is nothing of a great man ! sec 
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Sabah on feast days in muslin and gold spangles ! 
is something like a hurra Sakeb! ” The native guard of 
honour, detailed to receive the general, strove *by an un¬ 


usually loud flourish of bugles, and great clatter of arms, 
to supply what, no doubt, they felt to be his shortcomings. 
Sir Hugh has dhe appearance of having suffered much in 
health, from the hardship and exposure of the last terribly 
trying campaign, but nothing will abate his indomitable 
energy and activity. The work he cut out for himself 
for one day here, was, first a visit to Dowlatabad in a bandy, 
over such roads as no untravelled English mind can con¬ 
ceive of; the exploration of the fortress; a ride ten miles 
farther to examine the Ellora Caves (in itself a very hard 
day’s work), and to crown all, a journey of seventy miles, 
during the night and following morning, to Ahmednuggur. 
The fact of the presence of a hot tropical sun, during a 


great part of the performance, lends to its details an 
emphasis, which those alone who know Inuia can 


appreciate. 

An officer passing through the station the other day 
gave us some characteristic anecdotes of Sir Hugh, which, 
as they belong to his military career, I trust I may retail 
without any violation of the sanctities of private life. At 
J ans i be came into the works at six o’clock one morning. 


and having long occupied himself with their examination, 
at nine he was asked by some of those present to take 
some breakfast, which had been prepared there. “No, 
thank you, only a glass of water.” Twelve o’clock—one— 
two—the staff begins to feel exhausted; three o’clock—four 
_« the man,” remarked one of the bystanders, “ is made 
of brtvjs, with wire works” But the staff must ha\e 
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tee yet : five six, and at half-past seven the gene: 



At Katghur, I think it was, he persisted in standing In a 
spot where he was exposed to a perpetual fire from a man 
who had been seen, repeatedly and deliberately, to take aim 
at him from the fort. Sir Hugh was leaning his head on 
his arms, calmly looking over the wall. He was requested 
to move to a more protected point, where, it was observed, 
he could see just as well: “ No, thanks, I am very well 
here,” and while he spoke, “ping, ping,” rung the shrill 
bullets close to his head. “ What a bad shot that fellow is,” 
quietly remarked the general; “he has aimed at me twenty 
times without once hitting.” 

O 

j\Iarcli 19 th .—You tell me that you—in England— 
know little of Indian every-day life, and that you feel 
curious on the subject. There is just the least dash of 
sauciness, as it seems to me, in the assertion; but. I will 
endeavour to the best of my ability to satisfy your curiosity. 
The description of one day will suffice; for one day 
certifieth another in this land of monotony, torpidity, and 
heavy stagnation. Tho Athenians would have had a sorry 
time of it here, and would have had either “ to draw on the 
imagination ” for their “ facts,” or to submit to tho alter¬ 
native of spending their time more profitably than, in 
Apostolic times, it was them wont to do. There is here no 
new thing, at least none among the rigidly conservative 
natives ; and the English seem in some measure to be 
under the same heavy spell of unprogressiveness. Should 
your languid spirit demand, hero, the stimulus of variety, 
you must gather and spin the flax, and weave the wai*p and 
woof of the fabric for yourself; not unwholesome discipline 
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is luxurious age, when, for the most part; you find 
everything so perfected to your hand that, in the absence 
of the necessity, you too often forget the possibility of exert¬ 
ing it vigorously, or at least experimentally, for yourself. 

To give you an accurate sketch of Indian every-day life 
you must he furnished with a complemental one of the 
Hindu surroundings from which, unfortunately, it too often 
takes something of the prevailing tint. Every genuine 
Hindu is content to follow exactly in the footsteps of his 
fathers; no aberration, however slight, ever seems to 
suggest itself to his unenterprising understanding. A new 
pattern in any work of art, or in any manufacture, is out of 
the question. If European prompting succeed in intro¬ 
ducing one, it is only episodically; it is seldom reverted to, 
never improved on, and perishes, for the most part, with¬ 
out posterity. The workman, incapable, apparently, of 
conceiving the idea of progressive innovation, returns to the 
types that satisfied his ancestors. His mind seems to be 
cast in an ingenious automaton mould, who .0 machinery 
works with perfect accuracy to the extent of its adaptations, 
but is quite incapable of original effort. He performs the 
appointed work of the day in the precise manner indicated 
to him by an unbroken line of tradition; and having done 
so, his wheels come to a standstill, incapable of tentative 
effort, unless when adjusted to it by external energy. His 
necessary labour completed, he sleeps or muses, for the 
Test of his time, as the spirit moves, or rather moves him 
not. It is a constant source of w r onder to a European 
how satisfied are the majority of the natives to remain— 
when not forced to work—hour after hour, day after day, 
perfectly unoccupied. Your ayeh having dressed you, and 
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fed your room, devotes the rest of her day, meal-times 
jxcepted, to sitting on her heels in the verandah, gazing 
into space* or listening to any passing gossip. In like 
manner the paeons about the house, whose special voca¬ 
tion it is to go on messages, or to announce visitors, in 
th&absence of such light demands on their energies never 


Ql 


attempt to relieve the tedium of their many leisure hours 
by any occupation. An occasional glance through the 
Venetians or doors, to ascertain the nature of the employ¬ 
ment of the “ Salieb,” or tho “Mem Salieb,” seems quite 
to satisfy their moderate cravings after objective excite¬ 
ment. This unresisting subjection to an established 
unvarying routine, Nature’s self seems here in some 
degree to share. It enters into her seasons, and is felt in 
the stereotyped nine months blue and three months cloud 


of her skies; in the perennial greenness of the trees, which 
know nothing of the joyous hopefulness of spring, nor of 
the tender regrets and sadness of the fall of the leaf, and 
in the unbroken monotoDy of her long unvaried, unelastic 
summer. It is true, that when there is a reaction, it is 
violent alike in moral and in physical nature. There are 


no warnings of approaching change, no nice gradations 
between torpor and convulsive energy. The tempest bursts 
in both suddenly, unexpectedly, and with ungovernable 
fury, and as suddenly subsides, leaving no trace of its 
existence, save in the ruin it has "wrought. It is the action 
of Samson springing to his feet and rending the green 
withs as threads after enervate repose. 

And now, having, I trust, conveyed to you some dea 
of the ordinary heaviness of the surrounding moral 
atmosphere, let me, first dipping my pen in morphine, 
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ced lo describe for you the ordinary routine o. 
‘dian day, at least of our Indian day, and a very little 
variation will adjust the sketch to that of other mofussil— 
tkat is t0 sa J> up-country stations. For the presidencies, 
v.e. should have to interpolate large drowsy dinner parties, 
which exhausted nature struggles, with feeble sickly 
effort, to counterfeit vivacity—struggles, and, alas, struggles 
in vain, the faint squeak of the punkah hooks being too 
frequently audible above the liveliest essays at wit and 
iairi.li and social 1 dliancy. The evening gathering, too, 
at the band, is another essential feature ; the ladies 


remaining in their carnages, the gentlemen walking or 
riding about among them on a social mission—gathering 
tliO honey of the latest news from one fair flower and 
buzzing richly laden with it to the next. Lot us hope 
that the harvest is always innocuous and judiciously 
selected, to the exclusion of all deadly elements. If it 
be otherwise, is the exception quite peculiar to India ? 
If not, and the evil is a common one, as all have a mission, 
or can make one for themselves, suppose we initiate a new 
one, a new order of “Sisters of Mercy,” and appoint ourselves 
gratuitous counsel to watch our neighbour’:; case, and to 
see justice done him in his absence, allowing no doubtful 
evidence against him to pass unchallenged, nor permitting 
hearsay and gossip to stand in the place of proof. 

An Indian day is wonderfully like an enfeebled English 
; We line at five or soon after, and go forth, as tbo 
Hindu idiom is, “to eat the air.” Then, returning, wo 
fiud read y> biscuits subtilized to the last point 
° f biscuit attenuation, and in exact proportion to Indian 
morning appetite. Let us hang, however, for one moment, 
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over tliat early cup of tea. It is tlie one poin 
on which, I respectfully submit, England has something— 



though she will indignantly flout the idea—to learn from 
India. A morning, seven o’clock, cup of tea would divest 
an English winter of half its terrors. Tea despatched, 
X go, unless the welcome supervention of a friend or 
neighbour prevent, to superintend the feeding ot my Noah s 
ark. I wish I could remove it bodily to England, where, 
I am afraid, its substitute will seem a grievous descent. I 
will submit to you an inventory, that the anticipated 
ueverse may excite your sympathies. Two camels, two 
horses, four bullocks, whereof two draw water to fill the 
brick channels which convey it to the garden; sixty rabbits 
(black, white, and dappled); turkeys, guinea fowls, pigeons 
(tumbler and fan tailed), a cow and her calf, a buffalo and 
her calf. The cow and her calf white and slim, the buffalo 
and her calf black and robust. You will be gratified to 
hear that the cow and her daughter, though refined and 
delicate-looking, visit the bnffalo and buffalo girl- I dare¬ 
say the cow thinks in her heart that the latter is sadly 
awkward and thiek-ankled, and te wants manner torn fly, 
but we must be civil to the poor buffaloes.” And I havo 
not a doubt that the buffalo mamma finds her solace, under 
all this humiliating condescension, in extending to the cow 
and her daughter a like divine pity; commiserating with 
much feeling the hectic delicacy or unnatural whiteness of 


“ our poor friends the cows.” She likes, however, entre 
nous, to he seen, with her daughter, grazing close by them 


when the village cattle tire driven past the compound 
from pasture in the evening. Most of the animals have 
a special attendant. There arc housekeepers for the horses, 
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ullock-man for the bullocks, a camel-man, a &ow T -boy, a 
rabbit-boy; I was ratber scandalized, therefore, at a 
demand, the other day, for a special official to superintend 
the fowls—there are not a dozen of them altogether; I 
was obliged, however, eventually to submit. Perhaps the 
next application will be for a little mahout * to ride T>ut 
the turkey-cocks for an airing. There is this one great 
drawback in the rearing of poultry in India, that, save by 
purchase, your stock neyer increases, nor does it ever 
supply the house with eggs. I have received a varietj^ 
of explanations of the fact, vrhereof the most remarkable 
was that of a waiting-boy, who informed me that “that 
kind fowl never give egg.” The phenomenon of the con¬ 
tinuation of the species, under such abnormal circum¬ 
stances, he failed, satisfactorily, to explain. Forgive this 
digression into the poultry-yard, and I will return to the 
employments of the day. The farm-yard and the cook- 
room having received due attention, my next duty presents 
itself embodied in the visible form of a narrow-chested 
tailor, who, at eight o'clock, seats himself, cross-legged, in 
a little vestibule at the bottom of the stairs, or elsewhere, 
quite prepared and competent to give a perfectly literal 
rendering of any English pattern that may bo submitted to 
his ingenuity; no English hands could ever so patiently 
and so accurately wnrk out a facsimile. Breakfast finished, 
* the interval between it and luncheon, properly “tiffin,” is 
usually the season for visiting, though, by a local inno¬ 
vation, it is here postponed to the evening, “the pleasant 
time,” “the cool, tho silent,” comparatively speaking, 
when, if one has succeeded in bracing one's resolution to 

* The driver who .-cats himself on the elephant’s head. 
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»oint of using, instead of enduring only, the long 
morning hours, the relaxation of society is enjoyed with 
some degree of zest. But it must he owned that energy 
does not flourish spontaneously in India, nor without very 


careful and vigilant cultivation. The strongest motive to 
such cultivation is the fact that idleness, which nowhere 


adds keenness to the relish of life, in India makes it well 
nigh intolerable, so overpowering in such a climate is the 
sense of lassitude and ennui by wliich it is accompanied. 
In the absence of morning visitors, mid-day is the quietest 
hour in the household. Every servant then seems to have 
slunk aw T ay into some mysterious hole or corner; and if, 
after various fruitless efforts at making yourself heard, 
you proceed to the neighbourhood of the offices, the chances 
are that you find some half-clotlied waiting-boy, roused by 
your calls, (there are no bells,) hastily twisting up that tag 
of long back hair, which is one of the marks of orthodox 
Hinduism, and donning the turban, which restores the 
dignity O of his exterior. Very raw and blinding is the glare 
of the wffiitew'ashed offices as you stand aw’aiting, in the 
verandah, the moment that shall repair the disorder of his 
toilette; very fierce is the heat reflected into your lace 
from the burning ground; very still the scorching air 
all around, save wiiere its stillness is invaded by the 
perpetual shrill “took, took, took” of the crested hoopoe, 
or by the voluble chat to rings of a flock of green parrots 
busy among the little red figs of the banyan tree. I rom 
half-past five to seven are the hours for the evening drive, 
after which the house is lighted up by goblet-shaped 
lamps, filled with cocoa-nut oil, and placed in sconces 
projecting on all sides from the walls, the lights being 
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otected from the ferfcs of the all open doors by the bell 
shades in which they are placed. Those whom dyspepsia 
and the restrictions of the doctor have not yet reached, 
now dine, with such appetite as may have survived 
the heat and many hours’ confinement of an Indian 
day; “ and so to. bed,” languid, for the most part, rather 
than tired. Our hours, more primitive, and, as of course 
we imagine, more wholesome, enable us to spend the 
evening a la belle etorU, and to escape those terrible 
flaming wall-shades which light up the impish little lizards, 
whose uncanny-looking figures alone relieve the monoto¬ 
nous whiteness of the undraped, paperless, and, tor the 
most part, undecoratcd walls. While on this subject, let 
me recommend to those who, like myself, object to the 
dazzling whiteness of Indian interiors, the mixture in the 
chunan or whitewash oi a very little charcoal pow r der ; this 
produces a pale and very agreeable slate-colour, much to be 
preferred to the eternal white, which seems to deny the 
eye one moment of perfect repose. This application of 
charcoal v r ould, too, I should imagine, he particularly de¬ 
sirable in the colouring of hospitals, as it has the pro¬ 
perty of absorbing and neutralizing impure air. 

Our evenings, spent al fresco, are among the pleasantest 
hours of the day—especially when enliven6# fej he friendly 
visits of any of our neighbours. The nights here, and, 
as far as I have had the opportunity of observing, through- 
cut India, have the peculiarity of never being absolutely' 
silent—a peculiarity, however, to which you soon become 
o accustomed as to he unconscious of.its existence. Even 
midnight, there is perpetually a sort of simmering: 
Hound, as if nature were just preparing to boil 
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on often, unfortunately, assisted by the state of the 
atmosphere, though it must be owned that, in this par¬ 
ticular station, we enjoy a comparative immunity from hot 
nights. The sound referred to is produced by an insect, 
the cicada, a sort of cricket or little brown grasshopper, 
which continues its chirping throughout the livelong night, 
and is, in the damp weather, accompanied by a chorun 
of frogs equally indefatigable. Some of the cicadas aro 
furnished with little natural, carpenters’ tools, wherewith 
they pierce the baric of the trees which they frequent, and 
it is to this circumstance that we owe the manna of the 
druggists’ shops : it exudes from the bark, so wounded, of 
the flowering ash and some other trees. Apropos of which 
fact, Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, quoting Dr. Robinson, says 
that manna is, occasionally, though but rarely, still found 
in the desert. It is not, however, there produced from the 
ash, nor by the aid of our noisy little grasshopper, but from 
a sort of tamarisk, by a coccus. It is only found, perhaps, 
once in the course of live or six years. Its size is about 
that of a pea, and its colour white; “ it has the appearance 
of gum, is of a sweetish taste, and melts when exposed to 
the sun or to fire.” The name men. or mm was given, 
according to the. same authority, in consequence of the 
ignorance of the Israelites as to the nature of the substance* 
who, therefore, called it “ men ” (what) “ for they wist not 
what it was.” 
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Land Winds.-—Tatties and Thermantidotes.—Churrnckpujah.—Salar Jung. 
—Ominous Reports.—State of Anarchy of Nizami Country.—Showers 
after a Drought.—“ We Travellers see Strange Things.”—ELMJs Mail. 
—Travelling in India and its disagreeable concomitants.—Tantia Topee 
and “ the Fraudulent Bankers.”—An Indian Ghost, “ The Woman iu 
White.”—Ghosts generally and Ghostly Properties.—Mohammedan 
Punctilio. — Beards.—Pensioning and compulsory Retirement. — Mo¬ 
hammedan Ignorance.-Hindus with English Faces.—Ressaleh.—Bland 
Subadar Major. Vfidantism, Religious and Philosophical. — The 
Sankya System.—Swarming Insect and Reptile Life. 

April .—The hot weather and land winds have set in. We 
have, here in the Deccan, two months of highly concen¬ 
trated heat (those of April and May), and then comes, 
punctually almost to a day, the south-west monsoon, which 
lasts from June to the end of August, or somewhat later. 
The dry hot months, however disagreeable, are not so 
tf 7ing to the English constitution as the rains—indeed, 
some suppose the land winds to have rather a bracing 
effect. The doors and windows arc now all carefully 
closed from the early morning till sunset, and the tem¬ 
perature of the rooms is lowered by the use of a thermau- 
tidote and tatties. A tattie is a sort of hurdle of neat 
lattice-work, into which is closely interwoven the root. 
0 a sweet-smelling grass, the discus: you may see, at 
least I once saw, neat little bundles thereof at Atkinson’s 
shop in Bond Street; and this hurdle being accurately fitted 
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a doorway or window on tlie land-wind side of the 
house, and its grass, from time to time, saturated with 
water, the air within is thereby rendered both cool and 
fragrant. A thermantidote is a wooden winnowing machine 
of four or more fans meeting together, at a greater or 
less angle, on the axis, on which they are made to revolve 
by means of a w'incli. They are usually contained in a 
huge grindstone-shaped box, raised from the ground, and 
having a square projecting mouth which is made to fit, 
with great precision, into a hole cut in a temporary door, 
filling the place of the ordinary one, on the windy side of 
the house: the mouth of the machine therefore opens 
into the room, into which the air is _beaten by the action 
of the fans. Above and below the winch or handle (which 
is worked without, and which corresponds in position with 
that of the grindstone), are apertures which tire fitted, 
together with the corresponding ones on the opposite side, 
with tatties, kept constantly wet; and through these alone 
is the external air admitted into the box and the house 


a very effective apparatus, and more to be relied on than 
tatties alone, which are useless in the absence oi a strong 
wind. By these aids, we keep the thermometer down to 
87° during this the hottest season of the year. 

April 18th .—The horrid Churruckpuja (or turning 
orship) festival took place to-day, and has cost us two 
of our best servants. The feast is in honour of Kali, 
the consort of Siva, the God of Destruction The wife 
of one of our horsekeepers had long been childless, and 
insisted on suffering the torture of hook-swinging to-day, 
in acknowledgment of the fact of her prayers having at 
last been heard, and of a child ha. ing been vouchsafed 
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TVe remonstrated in vain, and threatened her 
husband with instant dismissal, should he suffer his- 
modest delicate-looking little wife to take any part in 
the horrid rites* But li;:- efforts at dissuasion "were as 
unsuccessful as our own. She insisted that, should she 
fail to perform her vow, .her child would be destroyed 
by the offended, goddess. So finding opposition useless, 
and feelirg unwilling, even passively, to countenance so 
revolting a spectacle, we discharged both her husband and 
herself; and I afterwards heard, from some European 
officers, that the poor little thing duly made her appear¬ 
ance as one of the principal performer.: at the ceremony, 
and that she bore her sufferings heroically. One of these 
gentlemen was quite close to her at the time that she was 
being prepared for the exhibition. Two large hooks, ho 
said, something like those used lor weighing meat, were 
fastened into the lower part of her back; and by these 
she was suspended from a rod fixed horizontally on. a 
perpendicular pole, which pole w T as planted, as it were, 
and fixed into a rough cart or bandy, which was paraded 
through the crowd. The servants assure me, that the only 
preparation tor this hideous ordeal is the use, during the 
nine previous days, of a low milk diet. Others, however,, 
assert that a sow ol numhnesi: or callousness is induced, 
in the spot where the hooks are to be inserted, by con¬ 
stant manipulation and by frequently repeated light blows. 
I do n A know how this may be, or whether the means 
indicated would bo likely to produce the effect in question ; 
iut at tte pain most let griovoaa* and one cannot 
l.iit 1 egret that so much fortitude and heroism should 
le 80 misapplied. The town 1 ing out of European 
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ft^ction, no steps could be taken to put a stop 
ie proceedings. I am told that a suttee was permitted 
to take placo here by the last Subali, who was in conse¬ 
quence very properly dismissed by the Nizam's minister, 
Salar Jung, whose counsels now appear to be the single* 
element of order in the wretched Hyderabad court. He is 
a very enlightened, liberal man; and during the mutinies 
successfully exerted his influence and authority to repress 
sedition among the turbulent spirits of the city. I am 
sorry to say that ho has never, to the best of my belief, 
received from our Government any substantial recognition 
of his sendees. There may be good reasons, of which 
the public are unconscious, for* the omission.* It would 
certainly be invidious to reward him, and to pass over 
his master, whose friendship for us is not believed to be 
absolutely rapturous. Still, as a general rule, it appears 
to me that policy requires that no instance of fidelity to 
our Government, or to individuals of our nation during 
the critical period in question, should pass unacknow¬ 
ledged. Every native who has done us good service 
should, I think, be so conspicuously a gainer thereby-— 
his virtue, should so invariably be nourished by cakes 
and ale—that ha who runs should read the moral, that 
he prospers well who serves England—a moral that an 
Asiatic would not fail to lay up in his heart for future 
use, and to act upon when next there should bo an oppor¬ 
tunity for the investment of his zeal.’ It is romantic to 


* A klielat, or dress of honour, worth 30,000 rs. (about 3,0004), lias since 
been awarded to Salar Jung. It is to be hoped that he will not form bis 
estimate of the gratitude of the nation from ibis, not too munificent, mode 
of its expression. 
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se that we have other holds on India than 
>rests and its fears. An outspoken Mussulman said 
to J - the other day, “We have among you our indi¬ 
vidual friendships, but as a nation we all hate you.” And 
if is so ; hut self-interest, we all know, sometimes modifies 
very strong instincts, not to say principles, in higher than 
Hindu or Indo-Mohammedan natures. And as they 
certainly have not yet arrived at that point of moral 
elevation which is content to find in virtue its own 
reward, we must adapt our manipulation to our material. 
The wife of one of our neighbours here remonstrated 




the other day with her child, on his seeming preference 
for his aunt. “ No, mamma,” he said; “ I really love you 
very much indeed ; but you see, aunt keeps the jam ” 
His instincts and tendencies were to prefer the mamma, 
but then the jam! Aunt’s policy was clearly to clench 
his wavering affections by an unstinted issue. 

g must be in an evil case here, in the Nizam’s 


country ! And there is a terrible indefiniteness in the 
tone of the warnings we receive, which adds to their 
impressiveness. For instance, a gentleman writes to my 
husband that “ things look hairy,” another characterizes 
the state of the political atmosphere as “fishy” and a 
newspaper now pronounces it to be “dusty” Pray put 
these ominous figures together, and help me to conjec¬ 
ture tho nature of the ’grisly terror” which looms on 
our horizon—a monster at once “fishy,” “hairy,” and 
* dusty ! ” The Nizam’s dominions now seem in a sad 
of anarchy, which has been aggravated by the late 
absence, in Central India, of the local contingent. Wo 
constantly hear reports of travellers having been attacked 
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i&d; of plundered villages, and tortured and muti¬ 
lated women. The Eoliillas, who commit these outrages, 
are generally very merciless; they do not hesitate at the 
excision of a hand or finger where there is any difficulty 
in removing from them a bracelet or ring; and they 
employ torture to extort confession of hidden treasure. 
There are rumours that some of the Nizam’s own officials 
are, occasionally, originator^ of dacoities. We were told 
that a Naib, or ruler of a district, had employed his 
mounted police in an expedition of this kind ; and the 
Subah’s troops are said, sometimes, furtively to join in 
a raid. There seems to have been some want of decision 
in dealing with the Eohillas. They are frequently cap¬ 
tured, and after a time released; when they of course 
revert to their former courses. Perhaps they are pre¬ 
served, like a breed of foxes, as good practice for the 
horses of the light cavalry, and as an adequate reason 
for the maintenance of the contingent, which one would 
fancy could easily extirpate them, were it desired. A 
few of the tribe who made their way during the mutinies 
into the Bombay Presidency, were tried and hanged; and 
there was no second occasion for an example. It is, how¬ 
ever, so difficult to ascertain who are the real offenders 
in a country where there is so much corruption, and 
where it is rather the rule than the exception to bear 
arms, that a universal disarmament seems at least the 
first step towards checking these excesses. While they 
are allowed to continue, the resources of the country 
must needs remain undeveloped; for none will invest 
their wealth or their best energies in labours of which 
others will alone, probably, reap the fruits. 
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JpKpril 27th .—How few earthly refreshments are com¬ 
parable with that of the first downpour of rain in a dry 
and thirsty land where no water is. This is especially the 
case in India, after some experience of the oven-like heat 
.of the land wind season. I write at this moment in fall 
enjoyment cf such a rapture. I remarked this morning, 
that everything looked more than usually crisp, and 
yellow, and desiccated ; the hooks and papers so dry and 
warped that you knew their contact would almost set your 
teeth on edge. Now a sudden rush of dry metallic-sound¬ 
ing leaves, swirling round and round in the verandah ; a 
few growls from the frowning clouds, as in disavowal of 
the good they intend you, and then they dissolve, and the 
rain falls in kindly profusion, like the charity of an un¬ 
couth philanthropist, who mnst needs scold a little, as 
mocking his own tenderness, before he gives—that such 
benevolence should hide behind bad manners ! In a few 
minutes every hollow is a pool. That munixnied-looking 
grass—that I should so libel the ty^pe !—only waits to 
realize the unlooked-for boon to smile into greenness. 
Soon it will look pleased and thankful. We surely are 
all, in some way, rejoicing together, or nature so simulates 
the expression of gladness, as quite to convey to the heart 
the sense (if lively sympathy. 

I think I once ventured to assert that you know nothing 
of heat in England ; I now feci half-inclined to hint that 
you have equally undeveloped conceptions of rain. But I 
forbeap, and will endeavour to lay to ray own soul a lesson 
of humility, indirectly furnished me, by the ludicrous 
assumption of a fellow-traveller, with a mind not too 
richly endowed* save in the matter of conceit. She was 



h.il’s mail. 


ir sei'geant’s wife v;ho oneo accompanied me home 
from India. On our arrival in London, I recommended a 
visit to the British Museum, as likely do afford her amuse- 
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ment; and on lier return its wonders were thus sum¬ 
marily dealt with,—“La! ma’am, ’tis nothing to a person as 
ha?e travelled, and seen so much as I have ; nothing but 
stuffed hyanas and that! ” We travellers are but too apt 
to assume the airs of superior knowledge and unhear.1 of 
experiences. The railroads and steamers, however, are 
rapidly encroaching on our margin for wonders; and will 
soon extirpate the fine old unblenching Sir John Mandeville 
type of travel-winters. 

The heat and dryness of this season of the year work, in 
some degree, the same effects as the frosts of colder 
latitudes, and cause the trees to shed their leaves. The 
process, however, is very gradual, and the new leaves are 
put forth simultaneously with the fall of the old, so that, 
vdth a few exceptions, the trees are never absolutely bare, 
though the whole dry season pass without one of those 
refreshing showers at which we are now rejoicing. 

April 28th, —Her Majesty’s mail! What would England, 
and, emphatically, what would Rowland Hill say, could they 
itness the bi-monthly arrival of the overland here ! Eight 
bare-legged coolies, bestriding as many spectral ponies, 
come scampering into the cantonment with a shout that 
ni ght oe mistaken for an Indian war-cry: and then depart, 
lieher skelter, as they come, like a burlesque of a steeple- 
chci.-ij. This exhibition lasts through the three days follow¬ 
ing tm* arrival oi the steamer at I >0111 ! affa 
eight ponies dwindle down to one. The stages are, I am 
told, horn six to eight miles, I often marvel how this 
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Wof conveyance can be a more economical one thanl 
oyrnent of a light mail-cart, involving the entertainment 
of only a single horse and man for each stage. It is true 
that the latter arrangement would necessitate the construc¬ 
tion of a tolerable road; but road-making is not a very 
expensive work in this country, where the daily hire of a 
labourer is only about two annas (threepence); and where, 
too, the prisoners are occasionally employed on the work. 

Comfortable England has no conception of the incon¬ 
venience, expense, and danger to individuals involved in 
the absence of roads and bridges. To illustrate the state¬ 
ment ;—in travelling a few years since from Secunderabad 
to Ellichpore, and in the absence of a way practicable for a 
wheeled carriage, we had to perform the journey in palan¬ 
quins ; and the circumstance of some of the travellers* bunga¬ 
lows, or rest houses, being at intervals of from sixty to' 
one hundred and twenty miles, necessitated the posting of 
bearers at regular stages, to enable us to reach shelter the 
more speedily. The hire and batta of these bearers for 
two palanquins, amounted to four hundred rupees, about 
forty pounds; the distance accomplished being only three 
hundred miles. Nor was the expense the worst part of the 
evil; for to it were added exposure, danger, and discomfort. 
One evening a violent thunderstorm having come on, the 
bearers declared a river, which we had nearly reached, im¬ 
passable ; and neither commands nor entreaties could pre¬ 


vent their all running away, leaving myself and my children 
in the middle of the pathway. Some of the servants had 
been sent in advance, some were a stage or two behind; 
au d I—supposing I should get on well enough without 
them—had imprudently permitted the guard of troopers, 
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the Hyderabad country, to return home at the 
previous stage. There was, therefore, no possibility of 
modifying matters, and we were left alone all night in the 
plain, in a tremendous storm, with no house or living 
creature in view. When the bearers reappeared at dawn 
the riv6r had indeed become so swollen as to be almost 
impracticable. Eventually, however, the transit was effected 
by means of a square raft, constructed out of chatties, or 
unglazed earthen water vessels, connected together by 
string, and covered with straw, on which the palanquins 
were placed, the whole being buoyed up by a float of dry 
pumpkins. Men, having pumpkins also tied in a net round 
the waist, convoyed us over the stream ; swimming at the 
sides of the raft, which they guided with one hand. 
Travellers in this part of India, who move during the rains, 
are still restricted to this primitive Ninevitish mode of navi¬ 
gating the stream; or must take the alternative of waiting 
till the river has passed off, the safest course where practi¬ 
cable, for the brittleness of the clay chatties, and their 
consequent liability to get holes knocked in them by contact 
with each other, make the craft a very doubtfully sea¬ 
worthy one. Another river, less deep, was crossed by the 
device of placing the palanquins on the heads of the 
bearers. The water reached quite to their chins, and the 
sudden disappearance of one of them un i' 1 ** its surface was 
a disagreeably suggestive feature of the process. A coolie, 
who had been engaged to carry cowry boxes with provisions 
for the road, had accompanied us to this point; but a sudden 
distaste to his occupation having developed itself in the 
midst of the stream, he at onco retraced his steps to the 
bank, and vanished ; nor was seen again till four days after 
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completion of our journey, by * which time' the 
uwls bad advanced beyond that point of flavour commended 
of epicures, in the case of some game cookeries, to the 
stage beyond, having another name by which it smells not 
so sweet. Since writing the above a. clergyman, giving me 
an account of his wife’s adventures in some equally unso¬ 
phisticated part of India, told me that, in one instance, she 
had to cross a river in an iron sugar-refining pan. Her 
ferryman placed himself near her with a large lump of mud 
beside him, intended, as he thought fit to explain, to stop 
any leaks that might develop themselves, from time to time, 
in the craft. I do not know whether he entertained his 
passenger on the way, as an unaccustomed boatman in 
England once did myself, on the occasion of boating me 
over a field which had been flooded to the depth of six or 
seven feet by the bursting of a river bank. With reference 
to the daring nature of the exploit, he encouragingly in¬ 
formed me that “ this here was much more danng’rous 
than what it was to go awver to Amerikay ! ”—a position 
whose claim to accuracy rested manifestly on the foundation 
alone of his own tinskilfulness at the oar, and deserved, 
therefore, all respect for the candour of its implied admis¬ 
sion. 

In 1857 my husband’s regiment was moved from Ellich- 
pore to tills station : a distance of two hundred miles* Of 
course, there were no roads. The carts containing the 
families of the sepoys were daily, and inevitably, upset: the 
poor women and children being frequently thrown out on 
tim road. These carts have rude wheels so loosely attached, 
and to axles so long, that In rough roads they are at all 
soil;-; ot angles with the sides of the vehicle; and as they 
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morally overloaded, and top heavy, the inevitable 
result is a frequent overset. For ourselves, when we 
arrived here, our furniture was like a dissected map, hut 
unfortunately with many of the pieces missing. Feet, 
pedestals, and mouldings had been divorced from the articles 
to which they belonged, and had to be ^appropriated and 
refitted. The chairs, too, from which, to facilitate pack¬ 
ing, all the arms had been removed and all had arms 
were found, at the end of the journey, to have lost all the 
right arms on the road, and were of course useless till new 
ones had been constructed for them. Not si single a-tick 
hade-scaped scatliless, except the glass and china, ioi the 
conveyance of which we had taken the precaution of building 
two substantial carts. The removal oi furniture to th^ 
smaller stations is no matter of option, as time an no 
shops where it- can he procured. 

April We hear that Tantia Topee has been 

hanged, and that his head has been preserved in spirits, 
and sent to London. No doubt, as Trinculo, the levilcr, 
hath it, “no holiday fool there but will give a piece of 
silver/ 5 his ten doits, to see the “dead Indie - - 

say ho will create quite a diversion from “ tlic fraudulent 
hankers 55 — Madame Tussaud’s last attraction. 1 ^ 1 
fraudulent bankers! I hope that none of tho^* 
curiously visit the show, to ascertain how such misguided 
people look, ever detect in their physiognomies a family 
likeness to their ora. Yet it is not, quite impossible that 
it may he so. Their sin is. common enough in kind, 
though exceptional in degree; and the same qualities 
which have procured fo the unhappy bankers the u - 

enviable distinction of exhibition in the wax-work show, 
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it may be suspected, under tbe folds of many a rich, 
unpaid-for robe, and ferment in the recesses of many 
a narrow, restless, unsatisfied heart,Vhose poor ambition 
it is, at the cost of much labour and deceit, to simulate the 
appearance of wealth—wealth whose existence has, perhaps, 
no better authentication than the envy excited by its 
affectation, and the embarrassments and humiliations 
inseparable from its counterfeited possession. These 
untruthful pretences, and a grasping selfishness, their 
almost invariable concomitant, are the essential root of 
the evil, the nature and amount of whose fruit may be 
a mere matter of accident. 

May 1st .—Ghosts have great difficulties to contend with 
in India—so many circumstances combine to discourage 
their pretensions; among the most formidable of which 
may, perhaps, be reckoned the fact of their never being 
expected. An anticipated hobgoblin is met half way, and 
staiis with a manifest advantage. In a country where 
there are no old oak wainscotings, no heavy tapestries, 
no long, dark, or subterranean passages, where the very 
'pronounced white cliunam walls, and the manifold, always 
open, green doors are lighted up all night with a brilliancy 
destructive of all ambiguity of shadow, and of all in¬ 
distinctness of form, it is obvious that an apparition, 
in a spectral sense, must be as much out of his element as 
is a blinking owl among birds of the dnv; and his ap¬ 
pearance, under such conditions, would contain an element 
of incongruity and opposition to the fitness of things very 
unfavourable to all spectral pretension and effectiveness. 
A positive, definable ghost ceases to be a ghost at all; 
particularize him, give him precision of form, feature, and 





AN INDIAN GHOST. 

r, give him substance in exchange for his proj5&^ 
shadowiness, and you degrade him at once to mere 
mortality. And, as to the moonlight of the tropics, let no 
ghost who would not pass muster in broad daylight think 
to mend matters by trusting to an Indian moon. A 
Bonclon sun would often be far more favourable for all 
apparitional purposes. No, as a rule, ghosts must not be 
looked for in India, They could not survive the glare of 


cocoa-nut oil, and the absence of all ghostly accessories. 
One who should do so must be admitted to have the root 
of the matter in him, and to such an one I now propose to 
introduce you. The story was told me, the other night, 
by an officer in whose house the circumstances occurred, 
and who, though proof in the field against all the palpable 
terrors of tiger and long-tuskod boar, and grisly bear, 
confessed to me that he could never recall the shadowy 
horror of the facts without feeling, as he said, “ail goose- 


flesh”—an admission which I 'hope you will echo as the 
tale proceeds, nor affect to flout a phantom whose ap¬ 


paritional attributes are so well authenticated by their 
effects. 


Captain-, of the H.C., was told, on taking up his 

abode in a bungalow in the neighbourhood of Nagpore, that 
it was haunted by a figure of a woman, clothed always in 
white. She was accustomed, also, to visit a bridge in the 
immediate vicinity, where she had often been seen seated 
by the neighbours. Captain —— s servants soon began 
to make complaints. Strange sights and sounds, they said, 
were observed in the house ; they could not live in such a 

place. One night as Captain-and a party of friends 

were amusing themselves with a game of whist, some of 
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nusehokl ran in—they had seen it. All rushed out, 
armed with spears (!); a thing of flesh would have had 
cause to tremble, but nothing of flesh nor spirit could 
they find. .Next day one of the outhouses fell in. Shortly 
afterwards, Captain-was lying awake one night in his 
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cot, when a terrible scream, proceeding apparently from 
the middle of the floor, was heard—a shrill heart-rending 
shriek, as of a woman in agony. He started up and ran 
out, to ascertain if any Lad endeavoured to escape. The 
blight moon shone full on the white verandah, cold, and 
clear, and shimmering, and all around lay hushed and 
still in its quiet light—utterly still, all save two ferocious 
hunting dogs, chained to the door-posts. These had started 
up ; and now, with drooping tails, crouched, trembling and 
cowering, as shrinking from some invisible terror. In a 


moment a servant in an agony of fear—the perspiration 
streaming from his face—threw himself at his master’s 
leet. “ He could not bear it, the ghost had been among 
them again.” The premises were scrupulously searched, 
but no life was there, nor aught to clear up tho mystery. 
The next day the stables fell in, as the outhouse had done 
before. Subsequently the whole of the ill-omened house 
was burnt to the ground, rebuilt, and rented to another 
officer. But it appeared T hat the restless spirit was not to 
ft; laid by fire. The new tenant had scarcely more peace 
than the old ; and was terrified by strange sounds and 
awful invisible contacts. He could not bear it, he said ; 
there was something unearthly about the place. 

It wiU. be observed that oiu* ghost is chid in white. Not 
113 H P e cific white—mull mull or nainsook, petticoat or 
polfa jacket, but in white, or whiteness the abstraction* 
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gratifies me, as it favours a favourite theoiy, that 
ghosts have no business with precision of clothing. For 
your genuine ghost white, believe me, is the only wear. 
Our grandfathers, and emphatically our grandmothers, 
trembled at the shades of ancestors u walking ” (in the 
giim sense) in paduasoys and hoops—in raffs and rustling 
silks as they lived. One dares not mock the trembling; 
we have all known something of that, at ghosts and ghost 
stories, whatever spasmodic efforts we may have made to 
bide our qualms under the cover of bravado and sneers. 




®ut I doubt whether the nineteenth century would quail 
before a ghost in a recognizable habit. We .should feel 
that, however bound to receive a disembodied spirit, con¬ 
ducting itself as such, our intellectual swallow was scarcely 
of a capacity to admit the disembodied hoop also, and 
-tar. bed frill, the immaterial quilted petticoat, and bro¬ 
caded silk gown, “so stout that it would stand up by 
it^ell, the criterion proper to the material in better days 
ot mercery. If these things are accepted as appropriate 
ghostly “properties,” it must be from mere respect for 
the richness and venerableness of the material, mere lovo 
of antiquated fineries. See wdiere the principle would lead 
us. If we accept paduasoy and Genoa velvet, we cannot 
lesibt sealskin or crinoline. Let in the hoop and pointed 
stomacuor, and there must surely be room for the compact 
Lloomcr. Admit uoublet and hose, and. you cannot exclude 
swallow-tails, knickerbockers, and — yes, and — pegtops. 
ino, pegtops (I am assured of the correctness of the term) 
must have their claim allowed. What are the lengths to 
vhieh we are prepared to go? Let us be accurate. A 
ghost may appear in eilk, satin, or velvet, nor lose a 
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cle of liis spectral impressiveness. Are you prepare 
o receive liim in Irish linen, in long-cloth ? And if in 
long-cloth, would the name of the manufacture!, inadver¬ 
tently cut into the garment, shake the claim to im¬ 
materiality? Would you acknowledge a ghost marked 
“Horrocks’s and Miller and Co.’s manufacture, 40 ? ” If 
not as a necessary consequence to his exclusion, that of all 
the silk and satin clad ghosts of other days must follow. 
They must he content to go down in all their rustling 
fineries, to occupy that lower place appointed for all 
delusive subjectivities, nightmares, optical illusions, and 
blue devils. I believe in ghosts heartily ; though not with 
that living faith which anticipates personal intercourse 
with them. Nor do they, I suspect, often condescend to 
commune with mortality; and at least nine-tenths of the 
putative ghosts are palpable counterfeits. Still with 
certain conditions I give in my adherence ; but I have not 
yet imbibed enough of the Eastern spirit of fetichism to 
believe in the spirits of garments, in apparitional silks and 
satins, or in disembodied petticoats, save in a sense much 
too matter of fact to have any place in a dissertation on the 
essentials of spectral attire. 

May 6th .—I was surprised and puzzled the other 
morning by the arrival at our door of a most unusual 
procession—some fourteen or fifteen coolies, bearing a 
variety of chairs, stools, and primitive-looking seats, of 
eccentric construction. On asking the meaning of this 
novel invasion, I was informed that the fast of the 
Kamazon being now over, and its terminating feast-days 
having arrived, the native officers of the Eessaleh (native 
irregular cavalry) were come to pay a visit of ceremony. 
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ht wliy tliese chairs ? ” It was explained that t] 
dussulman gentlemen, of whom these corps were prin¬ 
cipally composed, are endowed with a very keen sense 
of honour, which would writhe under the infliction of a 
supposed indignity; and also that in their mutual rela¬ 



tions these sensitive cavaliers are accustomed to observe 
a punctilious ceremoniousness, lest the bloom of the above- 
noted delicate attribute should suffer by rough handling. 
There was the contingency of a scarcity of chairs in some 
of the houses they proposed to visit, and this would 
involve a choice of dilemmas. Either all must remain 


standing in the presence of an English officer —because 
of the unaccommodated few—which dignity forbad, or 
all must be seated on the ground; a humiliation at the 
idea of which dignity was convulsed. The chairs were 
sent as an anticipative solution of the possible difficulty. 
I really do not envy the position of a commander of 
these fiery, sensitive, cavalry gentlemen. He had need 
be a Chesterfield in manners, and a llus tarn in courage; 
for it appears their custom to enforce etiquette at the 
sword s point. An unfortunate officer once gave some 
offensive order on the subject of trimming their beards, 
and he was cut down. Nor is this a solitary instance 
of their having thus emphasized the assertion of their 
opinions and rights; for another English officer, on 
attempting to interfere with a noisy procession during the 
Mohurram, narrowly escaped the same fate, and received 
several severe sabre cuts on head and limbs. The beard 
seems peculiarly the seat and local habitation of their nice 

sensibilities, of their “ izit ” (honour), as they say. J- 

asked one of them, “Why attach so much importance to 
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growth, of a beard?” “What, my beard!” tlien 
bving his hand on it reverently and affectionately, “My 
beard, it is my glory ” (noor, light, splendour) — a 
sentiment which, no doubt, many an English military 
heart fondly echoes. These beards, and the whiskers, they 
carefully cover up while travelling, with a cloth; wliich 
gives the face somewhat the appearance of being encircled 
by a poultice. The object is to prevent the sjditting of 
the hairs by the hot wind. Dyeing the beard is almost 
universal among the Mussulmans. They apply first the 
juice of a tree called melmdie (the Oriental sweet-scented 
privet); this gives a carroty red, and at this stage some 
injudiciously stop, unconscious that the particular tint 
they select only requires the adjunct of a pert curliness, 
to convey at once the impression of an overweening con¬ 
ceit, and an amount of audacity whose presence makes 
one instinctively shrink into one’s shell. I speak of the 
ordinary concomitants of this obnoxious shade; and it is 
only to one shade of red that the remark applies. Of 
course all unfortunate proclivities may be modified by the 
discipline of a strong will; and light, frizzly, carroty hair 
may be trained by stern resolution into modesty and a 
becoming sell-suppression. But to return to the dyeing; 
the interval is appropriate, being always observed in the 
actual process, an interval of one night, after which an 
application of indigo and chunam (a kind of lime) com¬ 
pletes the transmutation ; and the hoary head exchanges 
its crown of glory for a brilliant diadem of jet. Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone observes that the same method of 
staining the hair and beard was common in India during 
the time of the Greco-Bactrian kingdom; and that mis- 




PENSIONING AND RETlEEUilENT. 

as to tlie proper time for tlie several applicati 
or in the proportions of the materials, occasionally resulted 
(as in the Timothy Titmouse experiment) in tinting the 
most anomalous for a head of hair, in locks of purple, 
blue, or green. 

I am told that it is a curious and beautiful study to 
observe how, as the day for the pensioning committee 
approaches, the old men of the cavalry seem to renew then 
youth and to make fresh terms with time. On these 
occasions, they chafe their faces with oil till the wTinkles 
seem, literally, to rub out. They paint their eyebiows, 
and, as the London hair-dressers speciously put it, restore 
the hair to its natural colour.” I had an amusing account 
yesterday, hut wilich also had, on second thoughts, its 
sad and grim side, of a poor desiccated old man, with 
faded, filmy eyes, wiio had paraded before the examining 
officers with a sort of paralytic attempt at swaslibucklerdom 
and swagger* “What!” cried he; “I have plenty of 
youth and strength in me yet,” and here he cut a helpless 
wooden caper, in evidence of the exuberance of youthful 
vigour and energy still remaining. Poor old man! no 
doubt he had as keen an appetite as others, his fellows, 
for the blessings of repose and quiet, after a long ap¬ 
prenticeship to hardship and fatigue ; but I am ahaid the 
retiring pension is sadly insufficient. It is said to he by 
those who can best judge of such matters ; and so the old 
endeavour to cling to the gatviee till they ere long past 
their w ork. I believe that the pension oi a trooper ot the 
Hyderabad Contingent, after twenty—and, as it often 
proves, double that number—of years’ service, is five 
Company’s rupees —about ten shillings—a month, but 
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:ear that in these clays of retrenchment it is hardly 
‘kely that anything will be done to increase it, though 
I know that some of the men feel bitterly the insufficiency 
of the recompence for the sacrifice of their best years and 
eneigie3. Iho reluctance with which the pension is 
usually accepted was amusingly illustrated by the state¬ 
ment of a sepoy the other day, who informed my husband 
that a stout native officer, on whom it had been found 


necessary, on the ground of his inefficiency, to force it, 
had suffered so much in mind in consequence, that he had 
lost four inches in girth. “Four inches?” “Yes,” 
persisted the sepoy, doggedly, “accurately four inches/” 
barraber char inch.” The troopers of the Hyderabad 
cavalry are generally men of some family and position : 
one who had previously accepted menial service would 
be excluded. But they are often poor enough, and their 
pride of birth induces them sometimes to affect the ex¬ 
ternals of a competency which they are really far from 
enjoying. On occasions of ceremony, they dress them¬ 
selves and their children in a way that one feels must, 
like Mrs. Primrose’s ambitious hospitalities, cost the 
family much sore pinching afterwards. Bright gold-em- 
broidered caps, daggers in gay velvet cases (a weapon is 
<le rigueur), and showy waist shawls, must trench on many 
a day’s poor meal. Nevertheless, poor as is the salary, the 
Mussulmans prefer the profession of arms to the more 
lucrative but, as they conceive, less honourable occupations. 
And it is well that they do so: they are admirably fitted 
for a service in which wild adventure and marvellous 
a ' alternate with long periods of vacant inaction, 
a: d abundant opportunities for self-indulgence, for smoking, 
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.-eating, and gambling. The Indian Mohammedans 
seem incapable of sustained exertion—especially of mental 
exertion, t?> which they seem peculiarly averse. The 
Hindus much excel them in ability, and in the faculty 
of application. Nor is this state of things at all likely to 
be modified, for the unbounded pride of Islam refuses 


to admit the idea that any effort is necessary to secure 
a superiority which it conceives to be already perfectly 
established. The consequence is that the ignorance of the 
faithful is in exact proportion to their ineffable conceit. 
Full of fire and spirit the better sort of them certainly 
nre; and there is something of chivalrousness and proper 
pride, however alloyed by mere swagger, bravado, and self- 
glorification. But, assuredly, they do not move with the 
times, and they are just as ignorant as were their grand sires 
and as will be, also, their grandchildren — unless another 


piophet rise to teach them their deficiencies. I am speaking 
of the local Mussulmans, and of those of Ilindostan and 
Northern India only ; for, as far as I have observed, the 


chivalrous element is wholly wanting in those of the 
Carnatic; though there, too, a “divine self-satisfaction** 
takes the place of all ambition of progress. Indeed, those 
who know India by acquaintance with the south only, 
would form far too low an estimate of the average morale, 
and, emphatically, of the physique of its natives; as 
regards the latter point, the difference is very striking. 


In the infantry of the Hyderabad Contingent there are 
many natives of Hindustan, and, especially, of Oudo (I am 
now speaking of Hindus, not Mohammedans), of whom it 
is no exaggeration to say that, on an average, they excel 
Europeans in height, beauty, and development of muscle— 
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* ^^ftdeed* some of them are the very models of perfect- 
athletes, at once powerful, lithe, and nimble. And, 
curiously enough, they have often exactly the faces that 
one has seen rejoicing at English harvest homes, and 
whom one has heard shouting at the top of their voices 
from the height of the “ last waggon/’ that joyous and 
grammatical song with which the harvest ends-— 


“ Well ploughed, well sowed, 

Well reaped, well stowed, 

And narra* (sic) load overth rowed, 
Hip, hip, hip, hurrah ! ” 


Each Ilcssaleh of the Contingent has a commandant, 
with a salary of about 1,200/. per annum; a second in 
co mm a n d, an adjutant, and assistant-surgeon. The native 
commandant (who would only assume the command in the 
absence of the three English officers) is called the Bissal- 
dar Major, and has at present a salary of about 540/. a 
year. There are between sixty and seventy other native 
officers of several grades, and five hundred troopers. 
Each Ressaleh is divided into six troops, all aimed with 
sword and pistol, and in addition to these the men of the 
front rank bear spears, of the rear rank carbines. Nothing 
can exceed the pieturesqueness of these corps. The dress 
is beautiful: its principal items are a green alkalik, a 
sort of frock to the knee.:—and in the case of the superior 
officers ricldy embroidered in gold—gold or red sashes, jack 
boots, end a little fiat jaunty turban, made of innumerable 
smallropes of gold, or red and gold, or red only. A beard 
of uncorrected growth, a la Nebuchadnezzar, completes the 
decorations * and the greater its volume the more blest its 


* Ne'er a. 
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;or. Tlie saddles and housings match the dress, beik 
and red : and occasionally a tiger-shin is used, with 
very good effect, by the officers, as a saddle-cloth. The great 
recommendation of the saddles appears to me—though one 
would not for worlds have it known that one said so—to 
be the fact that even a tyro in horsemanship is in little 
danger of being dislodged from them. An ordinary saddle,, 
with a small bolster fastened to its front and rear, conveys 
pretty accurately the idea of their construction. 

June .—The Subadar Major, or native commandant of 
infantry, of J-’s regiment, is a perpetual provocation 


to me: his servility and cringing obsequiousness are, at 
once, so absurd and so revolting. My husband cannot 
perform the most ordinary action without throwing him 
into paroxysms of admiration. In the course of a conver¬ 
sation with him the other day, J-chanced to lift his 

felt helmet from his head. “ Might ho bo permitted to 
examino the inside?” It happened t<> be lined with 
crimson leather, and to have some gilt device in the crown, 
containing ; an intimation that it was a patent. “Ah, 
how beautiful! the English so excel in everything; did 
thev but abstain from fish they would be almost divinities.' 
This man appears to be a Vedantist; that is to say, rejert- 
ing idols, lie worships Brahma alone—or rather IS rah me 
(neuter), the one supreme, of whose attributes as Creator, 
Preserver, and Destroyer, the Hindu Triad of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, me but the personified expression. 
There is but one temple in India dedicated to this one 
Supreme: that of Kaminerdah, or Kowerdah, somewhere 
between Nagpore and Juggernat. 


There is a philosophical as well as a religious system. 
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ed Yedantism; or ratlier a philosophy which, p* 
essing to he founded on the teaching of the Vedas, hears, 
therefore, an identical name. Its reputed author is Vyasa, 
the compiler of the Vedas, a mythical personage apparently, 
inasmuch as various works of antagonistic tendencies are 
attributed to him. Some of the most prominent traits 
of Vedantism are these :—That creation proceeds from an 
all wise, all powerful, and essentially happy Creator, not 
only as a result of His will, but as an extension of His 
substance. From Him all proceeds, and to Him shall all 
return ; “ as the spider,” such is the figure used, “ spins 
his thread from his own substance, and gathers it again : 
as vegetables sprout from the soil, and return to it, earth 
to earth.” In like manner the human soul proceeds from 
the essence of the Creator, “ as sparks from fire,” “ the 
relation is not that of master and servant, ruler and ruled; 
but as that of whole and part.” Accordingly, there is no 
birth or beginning, nor death of the soul, whose nature is 
like that of its source, infinite, and whose destiny it is to 
be re-absorbed with all creation into that divine essenco 
whence it proceeded. A school of Vedantists arose subse¬ 
quently, who denying—or at least questioning—all objec¬ 
tive existence, assumed mind alone—the divine mind—to 
have reality. All creation it affirmed to be but the putting 
forth of a divine thought—the evolution of a divine idea— 
which withdrawn, creation at once disappears, as an echo 
ceases with the voice that gives it birth. The universe 
and all its semblances are but “ Maya,” illusion, a divine 
dream. The same line of speculation seems to have pre¬ 
sented itself again and again in the great cycle of human 
thought—thought impotently struggling in tho absence, or 



THE SANKHYA SYSTEM. 

indently, of a divine revelation to unravel the myste! 
oflts own being; and in the case of the Hindu philoso¬ 
phers was probably suggested by such passages of their 
sacred books as tlio following, taken from the Rig, the most 
ancient of tho four Vedas : “ Darkness there was, and all 
at first was veiled in gloom, profound as ocean without 
light • ”—heaving, oppressed as it were, at the vague awful¬ 



ness of the presenco of absolute night — u that One breathed, 
breathless, by itself. Other than it nothing since lias 
been” * 

Another school of philosophy—the Sankhya—whose chief 
tenets are in direct opposition to those of the "V edantists, 
asserts tho eternity of matter; making nature the great 
first cause, whose inherent property it is to develop itself 
in created things whether intelligent or material. Intel¬ 
ligence is declared to be the first production of nature. 
The soul, however, it appears is altogether external to 
nature, and co-eternal with it; it is immaterial; it connects 
itself with intelligence, and with a subtle body which 
accompanies it in all its transmigrations—together with a 
grosser and perishable one, as media, placing it en rapport , 
as it were, with nature and its material products. Tiie 
object, however, of such connection is not the probation of 
the soul, inasmuch as it is declared to be in its nature 
immutable; to be a mere passive spiritual presence 
wholly inoperative on tho intelligence with which it con¬ 
nects itself, and unaffected—save to the extent of per¬ 
ception—by the impressions to which it is subject. The 


* This quotation, from the translation of a Vedic hymn in Mr. 
Max Muller’s History of Ancient Sanscrit Literature, ha .i been interpolated 
since the above was written. 
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is asserted, uses tliis principle but as an 
by which it apprehends nature. That knowledge once 
perfectly attained, the eternal soul dissociates itself for ever 
from matter, the great and ultimate object of hope in both 
the atheistical and theistical branches of the Sankhya 
philosophy. 

But I gladly leave the region of these children of the 
mist, where, sooth to say, I feel by no means at home; 
and where the hazy outlines of theory baffle and perplex 
my apprehension. It is a relief to return from such an 
atmosphere to substantial facts and things, in which last 
category the stout Subadar Major, of whom I herein-before 
made mention, is certainly entitled to a place. His other 
qualities are not in keeping with the discernment evinced 
in his repudiation of the absurdities of image-worship, and 
of a plurality of gods. In fact, plausibility with him, stands 
proxy for all the virtues, and has extricated him from many 
an ill-looking scrape. During the mutinies, he was absent 
on leave, in Oude; and, like many others, failed—rather 
suspiciously—to return till months after tlio expiration of 
his furlough. In tact, I have no doubt he joined the 
rebels; though, when the scale began evidently to turn 
in our favour, ho returned to the corps with a pitiful 
story of the dangers and hardships to which he had been 
subjected, in his efforts to do so. “ Ah! ” said ho one 
day to ray husband, “ what a pity that the folly of those 
misguided mutineers should have deprived us of the 
advantage of being armed with the new rifle ! ” Under 
the circumstances of the case, the remark reminded mo 
of the ultra liberality of an old Ay eh, who told mo one 
day that “ these black peoples always make trouble, M a 
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iment° which may be capped by the assertion of an 
Oude sepoy, that “ black people are in their nature lower 
than dogs 5 .” But to return to our unctuous Subadar. One 
day he came with some native officers to see J , whom 


he found hurrying out of the house, with a piece of cnalk 
in c his hand; turning to his companions, he said, c Let 
us accompany the Saheb, he meditates some ingenious 
device ” (hikmat). The “ ingenious device v.as this 
to set the wheel of a conveyance in motion, and, by 
applying the chalk he held, to the edge of the Lily, to 
mark round its circumference a line as a guide to a person 
employed in retouching the paint. On beholding this 
wondrous achievement, the Subadar was lost in admira¬ 
tion ; and, laying his hands together in the attitude of 
adoration, “ Behold ! ” said ho, “ the Saheb has intelligence 
in all things ! ” Tie one day preferred the petition that 
should the Saheb procure, at any time, some flower or 
vegetable seeds from England, lie would be pleased to 
bestow a- few' of each sort on him. He had tasted, he 
observed, all the English vegetables; that which pleased 
him least was the artichoke, “ it was too thorny.” On 
inquiry it appeared that he supposed that it was expected 
of him to swallow the whole of each leaf, the little spiny 
points inclusive. One who knew him well, advised J- 


not to comply with his request for seeds; they woulcT he 
shown, it was stated, a:-’ evidence of the estimation in 
winch ho was held by the Saheb, and of the influence 
he possessed with him; and would thus be made use of 
to assist him in his intrigues in the regiment, and pro¬ 
bably also in bis endeavours to extort money from those 
looking for promotion, on the plea of having exerted his 
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'SjK to procure it for them. It is impossible to 
.utious in your relations with the natives. All India 
seems enveloped in a network of intrigue, in which simple 
plain-dealing constantly finds its feet entangled, and every 
effort at progress frustrated. 

June 9 th .—Some of the insects and reptiles here seem 
to he of the opinion of those primitive people who declared 
that houses were of no use in fine weather; hut added, 
“ suppose rain come, very good.” In the hot, dry, weather 
we suffered comparatively little inconvenience; but now 
scorpions, of both the large black and smaller livid kinds, 
rats, mice, and snakes, venomous and innoxious, claim 
community of shelter with us. I do not particularize the 
lizards, because their presence is perennial, and their un- 
canny-looldng little elfish forms are at all times to be seen 
darting about among the flies in the Venetians ; or spread 
out to cool on the white chunam walls. These little 
abominations seem to be formed of strangely fragile ma¬ 
terial for a work-day world. They arc extremely rapid 
in their movements; but a twist too sudden, or a leap 
too rash, and the tail snaps off as if made of glass. It 
quickly grows again, however, which accounts for their 
indifference; as the proverb says, “ quickly come, quickly 
go : ” they are prodigal of tails ! I found some time ago 
two of their beautiful, tiny, white eggs, like infinitely 
diminished hen’s eggs, in a chest containing clothes ; and, 
of course, ordered their immediate removal. “ Ah, no ! ” 
remonstrated the Ayeh, “ leave them ; some time the papa 
or mamma lizard will come, and bo sorry ! ” Ilonlly this 
is maudlin ! cither I, or the papa and mamma lizards, 
must have undivided proprietorship there. 




BEAUTIFUL SNAKE. 

picked up tlie other day the cast skin of a s: 
snake. Nothing can be imagined more delicately beautiful 
than its texture; silky, white, translucent, and covered 
with an elegant reticulated pattern. It would make lovely 
stockings for Queen Mab and her court. 
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Goomsoor Sacrifices.—Hill Tribes, their Worship.—Wizards, Black and 
White.—The Mystic Syllable.—The Incommunicable Name.—“ Shut¬ 
ting the Mouths ” of Tigers.—Chiculda.—Gawilghur.—Jaina Temples 
at Muktagherry.—A Picnic among the Gods and an Invitation.— 
Jainaism.—Royalty, and how symbolized.—The Triad, how.—Human 
Sacrifices not permitted by Beligion of Jain as.—The Name Jehoh or 
Jehovah.—The Iluriyas and the Agapemonites.—Buddhist Priests. 


June 10 ih .—-We hear that the Goomsoor human sacrifices 
have recommenced. These horrid rites are perpetuated 
with a strange pertinacity—wherever they can he so -with 
impunity—by some of the barbarous hill tribes; and 
unfortunately, the pestilential sites sometimes selected for 
their observance, render detection the more difficult. 
Goomsoor is in Orissa, on the eastern coast, a great strong¬ 
hold of aboriginal superstition. I need hardly tell you 
that some cf the various tribes of lull people are the 
supposed descendants of the aborigines, who were driven 
into the haunts and fastnesses now occupied by their 
posterity'; by the invasion of the fair-skinned Aryans, tho 
ancestors of the present Brahmanical race. The places of 
refuge principally selected Avere Orissa, the long range of 
tho Vindhya mountains, and the largo forest tracts. At 
present, with some exceptions, the hill people hold but 
little intercourse with the inhabitants of the plains; and 
their religion and manners have, generally, been little 
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ed by those of the several nations by whom India 
^orPsuccessively conquered. It is said that they are not 
generally idolaters, in the sense of worshippers of images ; 
though the discovery of their sacrificial stones has led to a 
contrary impression. They—or some of them, for of some 
oflheso tribes little appears to be known—acknowledge 
one Supreme, who is the God of light; hence, perhaps, the 
custom of placing occasionally* before their doors a pillar 
having figures inscribed thereon of the sun and moon, and 
of the horse, w'hich is an emblem of the former, and v hich 
is said to be held in extraordinary veneration. Sacrifices 
of buffaloes, fowls, and other animate are offered to this 
divinity. Many minor gods are worshipped, as a village 
and a household god; together with a malignant goddess, 
who is propitiated by human and animal sacrifices. A 
late writer of some interesting articles which appeared in 
Blackwood's Magazine , on the religions of India, slates 
that the worship of Kali is derived from the hill tribes : or 
perhaps some of the most detestable qualities of the hill 
goddess have been embroidered on the character of the 
destroying, or transmuting, goddess of the Hindus trans¬ 
muting, inasmuch as Nature knows no destruction, and 
but liberates the elements of her creations to redistribute 
them in new forms of being. Kali, in her character of a 
goddess greedy of blood, certainly could have had no 
JBrahmanieal origin, and her presence is a strange anomaly 
in a faith, one of whose most prominent doctrines was the 
respect due to every form of animal life. The Kali of the 
Hindus is, under various names, the const rt of oiva the 
Destroyer—of the Trimurti or Hindu Triad. She is 

* A custom, it is asserted, of the Goads. 
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as Bhawani by the Thugs, or Phansigars 
v phansi,” a noose), when setting out on their plundering 
and strangling expeditions; and she is worshipped, as has 
been said, though rather from fear than love, by the hill 
tribes; not generally, however, I believe, as the wife of 
Siva, nor always under the name of Kali. The hill 
goddess of the earth is, like Kali, a fiendish spirit who 
delights in suffering and death,, and who is appeased only 
by offerings of blood, especially of human blood. Hence 
the sacrifice to her of human victims, called “ Meriahs,” 
in Goomsoor and elsewhere. These Meriahs are kid¬ 
napped in the plains. Sometimes villages have been 
exempted from rent on condition of furnishing them. 
They are treated with all honour till the hour of their 
immolation ; indeed are considered as in some sort sacred, 
as being consecrated to the goddess. The murdered body 
of the victim is divided into many portions, which are 
distributed among the neighbouring villages, with a view 
to averting from them her displeasure, and are buried at 
the foot of pillars erected in honour of the goddess. 
Oficrings are also made to the small-pox goddess—who, 
however, may be another form of the same malignant 
divinity—and to demons to wiiose influence the prevalence 
of some diseases is ascribed, and by w hom the sick are 
believed to be often possessed, in which cases their dead 
bodies are left unburied as a propitiatory offering to the 
evil spirits. Allusions are found in , some of the Vedie 
hymns to this feature of aboriginal worship. In one the 
protection of Agni (the god of fire) is invoked from “ foes 
who worship demons.” The Koolies, Bheels, Ilamooses, 
Gonds, Khonds, Kolis or Khols are all hill tribes. The 
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or Todas of the Neilgherry hills seem among the 
least and the Shanars among the most degraded ot these 
savage pe&ple, who speak various dialects, some of which 
as that of the Gonds—is said to resemble Tamul, the 
principal language of Southern India, which, on the other 
hahd, being largely mixed with Sanskrit, seems to suggest 
the probability that the pre-Aryan Tamul nation had 
become intermixed in the first instance with the rude lull 
tribes, and subsequently with tho Aryans, and maj theie- 
fore have been the medium of introducing among the latter 
the cruel Kali worship so foreign to the spirit of the \ edas. 
For though such intermixture with a foreign nation would 
now he impossible to Brahmans, it was not so at the time 
of their invasion of India ; the priests only very gradually 
succeeded in establishing caste as a religious institution, 
in which character it appears in tho institutes ot klmu. 
As Nuli is supposed not to have been a goddess of the 
Aryans in Yedic times, so Siva also, her consort, seems to 
have been an interpolation; he is not mentioned, even in 
Menu ; and in comparatively modern times is spoken ot in 
Brahmanical works of divinity as—especially under Ins name 
of Rudra—the god of the Sudras;* of those conquered 
nations, namely, other than the aboriginal tribes, whom the 
conquering Aryans thus classed, it is supposed, in a mass , 
as the Tamul, Telinga, Canarese nations, &o. 

The Bheels having como more in contact than some ot 
the mountain races J with the families of the plain, adopt 
occasionally their custom of building temples, though very 




* See History of Ancient Sanscrit Literature by Max Muller (second 
edition), note 1, page 55. 
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and small ones, to their gods, some of whom they 
have adopted from the Hindu Pantheon. The Ramooses, 
too, from tho same cause, have hated something of their in¬ 
dividuality, and have now no language of their ow T n. Both 
of these tribes, together with most of their hill brethren, 
are of obstinately predatory habits; and have acquired a 
bad eminence from their dexterity and success in thieving. 
They were formerly accustomed to levy a kind of black 
mail from travellers passing through their country, the 
payment of which was an insurance against molestation. 
Tho employment of a paid guard of their own people was 
only a variation of the conditions of safety, answering the 
same end to both parties. The Ramooses are still con¬ 
stantly hired in the tows of Western Lidia as house 
watchers, in literal conformity with the injunction, “ Set a 
thief to catch a thief ; 99 or, to borrow the Scotch rendering 
of the proverb, “ Set a knave to grip a knave: ” a proverb 
which (I must pause to observe) fails to satisfy the requi¬ 
sitions of harmony of expression. Surely it has been 
diluted, and the (probable) original was, “ Gar a knave, 
grip a knave ; ” if not, it ought to have been so. 

No house is safe which fails (in those places where the 
custom prevails) to provide itself with one of these protect¬ 
ing thieves. The favourite weapon of the hill tribes is tho 
bow and arrow, though the Bheels have now added the 
mate]dock to their armoury, and arc said to use it with 
great skill, generally when circumstances permit from an 
ambush. The army of monkeys, who under their leader 
Hanuman, assisted the once hero, and now god, Rama, to 
conquo: Southern India and Ceylon, are supposed to have 
t: jir originals in these small, quick-eyed, nimble moun- 
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and arc represented in the sculptures of tlnj 
fra caves as armed, like them, with bows and arrows. 
A future life is an article of faith among the hill tribes. 
The doctrine of metempsychosis is also, as with Brahmans, 


Budhists, and Seikhs, accepted by them. The good revisit 
the earth in an improved position; the wicked descend 
through various degrees of degradation, even down to that 
of transmutation into vegetables and stones, ^e hare all 
met some in this stage of transformation, and have doubted 
whether their return to earth was a benefit to society. 
The bodies of the dead are not burnt, or cast into rivers, 


as among tho Hindus, but aro buried, except in those cases 
where demons are supposed to have inflicted the disease 
which has caused death. A belief in the significance of 
dreams, of which they have professional interpreters, whom 
they believe inspired by an evil spirit; and in witchciait 
and sorcery, are common among the hill people: and in 
truth some of these hill—and especially Bheel- - wizards 
seem very uncanny gentlemen indeed. 1 hare be n > 
l>y Englishmen wondrous stories of tho ‘'curious arts 
practised, and even taught by them. One ^entl ' 
declared that, under their instructions, he ha 

become an adept; and, apparently somewhat indignant a 
my incredulity, offered to demonstrate the truth ol m 
assertion on the spot. But as he had owned that the fruit 
of this forbidden tree of knowledge had tasted bitterly o 
his conscience, and had, in the first instance, caused him 
much remorse, though, as he explained, olu ' H 
accustomed to everything,” I declined partaking <>t it, 
especially as becoming “ accustomed,” by dint of iteration, 
to the throes of a burdened conscience, scorns a privilege 
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C ^ X one would neither desire to share no!r to assist 
another m securing. 


The power professed was a certain 
authority over living hut inanimate things, as plants and 
tiees, which, it was declared, could he made by invoking 
the spirits of earth, air, and water, according to a set 
formula, and especially by an adjuration in the most sacred 


name to bend, and advance themselves towards the person 
using the incantation. The sacred word intended was 
probably the syllable (X M., or A. U. M., indicating the 
Supreme, with his attributes of creation, preservation, and 
destruction, as personified in the Hindu Triad—a word 
regarded with so much awe, that no Brahman, even, must 
utter it aloud ; it must he whispered with reverence, and, 
properly, with the mouth covered, three reverent bows 
accompanying its enunciation. This mysterious name is 
communicated to the three higher castes of the Brahmans at 
the period of their investiture with the sacred triple cord; 
and its frequent repetition is supposed to be a meritorious 
act, having great expiatory power. On no account must it 
be communicated to Sudras, the fourth and lowest caste of 
Hindus, and whose origin has been indicated above; nor to 
unbelievers. In connection with the supposed extraordinary 
power of this word over inanimate nature, it is a curious 
coincidence that the Jews ascribe to the enunciation of the 
ineflable name of Jehovah the same supernatural effects. 
Their extreme veneration for that name, forbidding, as it 
did, its use either in speaking or writing, together with 
their habit of substituting other conventional words to 
avoid the suj>posed irreverence of its use, eventually resulted 
n its loss; or in tlio loss, rather, of some of the letters 
composing it. He who should recover them would, as 
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believe, have absolute power over the physical world; 
and they explain the acknowledged miracles of our Saviour 
by the assertion that he must, in whatever manner, have 

possessed himself of the secret.' 

But, to return to the amateur wizard. It is but just to 
state that, on repeating, some time afterwards, the story of 
his professed powers to a civilian in Madras, they vein 
confirmed to at least the extent of that gentleman’s own 
convictions, for it so chanced that ho had seen them tested. 

I never shared the privilege, and am, therefore, the less 
called on to propose any theory or venture any conjecture 
on the subject. In lieu thereof, I will furnish some 
additional wizardly facts, as food to others for speculation , 
contenting myself, in tho meantime, with the observation, 
that, though I have hoard of many such things, I have 
never yet seen mortal man do anything clever enough to 
entitle him to the character of conjuror in anything but 
the matter-of-fact, every-day sense. Herr h’nkell ap¬ 
proaches most nearly the mark, and excelling, as he appeals 
to mo to do, the professed dealers in tho black art, e is 
a new illustration of the truth of the respectable old pro¬ 
verb, that “honesty is the best policy.” ^ f 

An officer assured me that, on losing several artic os o 
property from his dwelling, he sent for a profession 
wizard, who, breaking an egg— as an offering, I ’ c lCve ’ 
to the spirits invoked—and mumbling over it soum 01 m _ 
words, finally declared that all the missing property, witu 
one exception, would bo found in tho eour-o o ft <■ 
or two under a certain tree ; which actually cam0 *° I‘ ass * 
I suspect that the incantation was known by the house io . 

* See note, p. 122. 
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aits present to contain some terrible impre 
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on the beads of tbo.se who should retain any of the stolen 
articles, and hence their restoration. But it must be 
owned that this is but a surmise. 


Captain-told us that when the Contingent w r as in 


Central India an individual, having lost some of his 
possessions, sent for a Bheel conjuror, who, having, as 
usual, at considerable length, performed various mystic 
rites, at last placed a brass lotah (water vessel) on the 
ground and commanded it to move towards the thief. To 
the scandal of the assembled multitude, it progressed 
steadily towards a ressaldar or native commandant of 
cavalry! The magician was shocked (all Orientals are 
courtiers) at the want of discrimination evinced by his 
familiar; and expostulated with the unmannerly water 
vessel, which, however, doggedly clung to the spot where 
stood the ressaldar; and when, by way of creating a 
dm rsion, the conjuror commanded it to indicate tho hiding 
place of the lost property, it moved oil’ with cheerful 
ahu rity towards a river course, where, in a bag known to 
belong to the same native officer, the various articles were 
discovered. On another occasion, the Englishman, Captain 

-, to whom I am indebted for the last story, told me 

that he secreted a ring with the view of ascertaining the 
truth of the imputed powers of the conjuror. The usual 

preliminaries having been completed, Captain-was 

directed to lay his hand lightly on a brass saucer, which, 
he was assured, would indicate the spot where the ring had 
b en deposited. This accordingly took place ; for Captain 

-had no sooner pressed his palm on the rim than he 

felt the saucer start beneath it, and it soon brought him 
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person to whom the ring had been consigned 
There was no possibility, it was asserted, of collusion, as 
none, sav^ the person who held it, knew where the ring 
had been placed. The moonshee (professor of languages, 
&c.) says the Mohammedans admit the fact of super¬ 
natural power, and believe it to be of Satanic origin. 
They say the secret has been handed down from a remote 
antiquity, and preserved in certain families alone an 
heirloom of unlawful knowledge gathered in some old 



time from the forbidden tree. 

The natives of Chiculda, a hill station which we visited 
in 1854, have among them magicians, who profess the 
power of placing tigers under a spell, which prevents their 
attacking their prey, save on the one day in the week 
when they are released from its influence. A sportsman 
assured me that he had seen the footprints of the tigers in 
the dust around a calf which ho had picketed to attract 
them, and of which, under the influence of the sorcery oi the 
Gond conjurors, they had been unable to make a prey. 
The existence of the faculty I have never heard disputed, 
though I venture to think other than a supernatural 
explanation might be found to account for all the 
phenomena adduced in proof of diabolical agency. The 
inhabitants of the hill districts infested by cheetahs and 
tigers are accustomed to pay the sorcerers by a general 
subscription to preserve their children from the attacks of 
these animals. It is, however, a noteworthy fact, that 
seventeen children were so attacked and destroyed, within 
a short period, in a village near Chiculda. And one 
cannot imagine that, after two or three had disappeared, 
the fee would have been withheld, could it have secured 
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/unity from such casualties. On the whole 
ged to confess that for all I have yet seen or heard, it 
is fortunate lor the hill wizards that my subscription is 
not necessary to the validity of their diploma; or they 
might be driven to rest their hopes of future gains on some 
less shadowy and more practical foundation than their 
imputed intimacy in a forbidden quarter. 

And now, having been borne in the spirit, by the 
wizards, to Chiculda, I must bo permitted to pause there 
for a moment; for Cliiculua once reached, by whatever 
agency, is not easily quitted. It is, without a single 
exception, the loveliest spot (at a certain period of the 
year) that I have ever seen. Had Dr. Johnson—or, as 
perhaps the adoring Boswell would insist, had the great 
lexicographer — ever visited it, Basselas, prince of Abyssinia 
and all his companions, would, by a wave of the ponderous 
wand of the sage, have been translated thither at once; 
and “ the happy valley ” could not but have been rendered 
more happy by the change. The beauty and enchanting 
harmony of the tints of the vegetation, the variety and 
picturesqueness of outline of the hills, and the exquisite 
lightness, coolness, and elasticity of the atmosphere, make 
it a very Elysium, after the hot reeking steaminess of 
Ellichpore, the station below the Ghauts. There are — 
except at one, the hot season of the year— literally no 
residents save the aboriginal Goads, ;.nd a few Hindu 
cultivators ; yet I spent a month there, with no other 
companionship than that of my children, with extreme 
enjoyment. It is true— for there is no absolute happiness 
on earth — that the fleas stood between mo and perfect 
bliss, and their number and resolution rendered all 
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apts at extirpation hopeless. It is true, also, that the 
extreme isolation of the position involved a difficulty in 
procuring the commonest necessaries. Yet it is something 
in these days of all pervading cockneydom to have pene¬ 
trated to a spot that has not yet reached the butcher and 
bal er point of development; where bread and meat are 
exotic luxuries ; and where no venturous explorer has ever 
—as far as I am aware—picked up one of Fortnum and 
Mason’s provision tins, as an Arctic voyager is said to 
have done at a place not far removed from the North Pole, 
perhaps in close proximity to that frozen form, of which we 
have heard so much, of an extinct species of elephant, lies, 
“ it jciut avoir les dtfauts cle ses qualites ,” and it must be 
admitted that the “ liberty ” of Chiculda does not involve the 
“ crust of bread ” with which it is associated in the fable ; 


in fact, one pays the penalty for the blessing in various 
little difficulties in the department of housewifery. Yet, 
as the world goes, one would be well content to compound 
lor no worse perplexity than the question how to import 
with punctuality and certainty the daily supply of bread and 
meat, with the daily contingent impediment of bears in the 
road, ha\ ing partialities for moat, and animosities for coolies. 

Heliotropes grow at Chiculda, not indigenously, but in 
generous profusion. I found quite a hedge of them, mixed 
with lovely blush roses, in the deserted garden of a ruined 
house; and the ground was carpeted with a tanglod mass 
ot buff and purple Thunbergia, and pink Xiophospemium. 
The Duke of Wellington’s Gawilghur is here, a fort con¬ 
sidered, prior to his attack, impregnable; but the great 
breach was pointed out to us, in the impossible-looking 
walls, the marginal note made by the great general on 
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^M^local tradition of its strength. This is all 
and we are now two hundred miles from the spot, some 
of whose features I have endeavoured to describe. For¬ 
give, though you can scarcely understand, the obstinate 
proponsion of the languid spirit of a dweller in the hot 
exhausting plains to wander away, and revel in the remem¬ 
bered shade of cool, green, whispering trees; or to solicit 
the breath of refreshing breezes, and fresh perfumes, 
breezes and perfumes solicited in vain, save at the hands 
of faithful, pitying Memory. Forgive, then, on such plea, 
and consent to some further detention among the aborigines, 
and the wild beasts of the forest. 

Half-way up the Chiculda ghauts, there are some Jain a 
temples, hung high among pendent honeycombs and cas¬ 
cades, in, apparently, almost inaccessible rocks. The 
builders must all, one would think, inevitably have broken 
their necks ; but the result and effect of their labours are 
beyond all praise. Never shall I forget the charm of our 
picnic one day, up among the gods and the waterfalls. 
The vsirange new calls and notes of the jungle birds and 
animals, the wild flowers, and soft cool airs, the camels 
treading down the thick jungle, to make a way for us to 
the foot of the steep temple-crowned ascent; nor the 
sudden supervention of a hear, in the midst of our fes¬ 
tivities, who, however, was quickly made to understand 
that a polite picnic group was no place for bears. No, 
this one fault dear old England has, that because even 
of some of her perfections, she could not furnish forth a 
day such as that. Let the English ennuyr who is sinking 
under the impalpable burden of the weariness of a sated 
soul, eschew lor once the beaten tracks, ground into high- 
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>y Messrs. Murray’s pioneers and the tourist world 
'* will find it difficult to steer clear of them, I have been 
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told that there is an omnibus running between Jerusalem 
and Jericho, and, whatever the correctness of the letter, 
the spirit of the assertion is true—let him eschew the 
dulty tracks of annual pleasure-seekers, forsake his club, 
forget for a time even his tailor, and climbing the tangled 
steep of Chiculda, unaided by guide, undirected by hand¬ 
book, struggle on supported by the hope of casting his 
shadowy burden of weariness and disgust into the clear 
waters of Muktagherry. Perhaps as he lb Lens to the 
untutored chorus of the many-tongued jungle, or watches 
the wild leap from the rock’s height of the laughing reck¬ 
less waters, he may recant his creed of all-p" wading 
boredom, and confess that he has found its limits, or its 
refutation here; that here he has tasted f r once the 
discredited bliss of a new sensation. 


Jlio Jaina temples here are quite desert'd; I know 
not why, as the religion has some, though I believe not 
many, professors in this part of India, principally among 
the merchants and bankers. The rise of Jainaism is of 
uncertain date; some make it synchronize with that of 
Buddhism, others hold the religion to be a subsequent 
comproii. sen that faith and Brahmanism. Some 

place the rise of the sect as late as the sixth or seventh 
centuries after Christ; but Muller speaks of Jaina sacred 
writings of the beginning of the fifth. Whatever the date 
of its origin, Jainaism holds many tenets in common with 
both Brahmanism and Buddhism. The points of contact 
oi the three creeds are these. First: An acknowkvl •- 
ment of a Supreme; but the Supreme of the Jainas and 
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eistic)* Buddhists is wholly passive, utterly above, re¬ 
moved from, and indifferent to all human affairs and 
interests, of which he takes no cognizance; "while the 
Brahmanical Supreme is the all-pervading essence, the 
Maham-atman, the great soul, informing, upholding, and 
preserving from dissolution the whole frame of the uni¬ 
verse. Secondly : The recognition of a Triad, though the 
Buddhist Triad is not always identical in name with the 
Hindu Trimurti; | and an acknowledgment of the inferior 
Hindu gods; though with the Buddhists and Jainas as 
worthies rather than divinities. Thirdly : The reception of 
the doctrine of metempsychosis, and in connection with 
this a belief in the eventual absorption of the soul into 
the divine being, the attainment of nirvana, % as it is called; 
but generally after an infinite number of transmigrations, 
and these not always immediately progressive, for what is 
gained by superior piety in one state of existence is some¬ 
times lost by a declension in a subsequent stage. On all 
these points there is unanimity or approximate unanimity 
of doctrine. Further, Jainaism shares with Buddhism, and 
excels even early Brahmanism, in its tenderness for animal 
life—a principle utterly opposed to the bloody sacrifices 
and expiatory tortures of modern Hinduism—and to such 
an extreme do the Jainas carry their views and practice on 
this } >int, that they actually found hospitals for the recep¬ 
tion and maintenance of animals, and even of the most 
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* The tkeistic branch of Buddhism is, however, small, compared with the 
atheistic. 

f See Bjornstjenm on Mythology , Sfc. of Hindus. A form of Buddhism, 
however, seems to have preceded the introduction of this Hindu Triad. 

% The Nirvana of the Atheistic Buddhists, however, is simply a state of 
absolute apathy. 
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insects and vermin ; and their yatis or jatis, priestq 
igious devotees), like those of the Buddhists, object to 
cooldng their own food, or kindling a fire, though they 
readily accept what has been cooked by others. With a 
more reprehensible scrupulosity, they refrain also from 
washing their clothes or persons, lest life should inad¬ 
vertently he extinguished, or suffering unwittingly inflicted 
on a metempsychoscd soul in insect disguise. Jainaism 
and Buddhism alike deny the inspiration of the Vedas, yet 
recognize them as' a venerable composition containing great 
truths; and rejecting in the same way the inferior god • 
and demi-gods of the Hindus as divinities, acknowledge 


them nevertheless as pious and notable heroes; a conces¬ 
sion, the liberality of which, it must be owned, is greatly 
in advance of its discernment. The priests of both these 
religions (Buddhism and Jainaism) are celibates, and regard 
with great horror the impropriety of the marriage service 
being conducted—as with us— by a priest, and the fes¬ 
tivities of the occasion being sanctioned by his presence. 
Marriage is with the Jainas a civil contract, the formalities 
of which are conducted by one of their laity (Sravaeas), or 
even by a Brahman. The priests perform all the religious 
rites, and instruct in the religious records. Tho high 
priest is called Sri-puja. 

The most prominent points of difference between the 
Buddhists and Jainas are these : that while the Buddhists 
elevate their Buddhs abo ve all mankind and proclaim them- - 
their more eminent disciples, their priests and relics—to be 
alone (under the Supreme, originally) worthy of religious 
honour, the Jainas, of course, in like manner, promote 
their twenty-four Tirt’hankars or worthies to the same 
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to tlie displacement of the afore-mentione! 
Mlis, tlie last of whom, Gautema, they assert to have 
been only a pupil of their first and favourite Tirt’hankar, 
the founder of their sect—Rislioba, or Rishaba-Derci (the 
latter word being an affix to the names of all the 
Tirt’hankars). The Jainas also acknowledge the insti¬ 
tution of caste, which the Buddhists repudiate; and this 
distinction has probably saved them from participation in 
the effects of that persecution which expelled the Buddhists 
from India. There are still many Jainas in the north-west, 
in Malwa, and Rajputana, but especially in Guzerat—there 
is no longer a Buddhist in the whole of the peninsula of 
India. Rishoba is sometimes worshipped under the name 
of Adnaut: Parisnaut stands next in point of popularity; 
the names of most of the others are now seldom heard. 
Adnaut and Parisnaut are sometimes represented by 
English writers as mediators through whom prayers were 
offered to the Supreme; but the Supreme has now become, 
virtually, a, nonentity, and the characters of saint and 
mediator have become merged in that of divinity, or, 
rather, as a very superficial knowledge of human nature 
would prepare us to expect, the present and palpable image 
hits diverted to itself the worship once offered through the 
teacher whom it professes to represent, to an invisible, and, 
to mere hunnm reason in some points, inconceivable God ; 
and, in the case ol the majority, has eventually monopolized 
even that secondary degree of veneration with which the 




t' u.i er was at first regarded, and the image itself now 
satisfies every aspiration after divinity. And so it is with 
■-lie IVieistic branch of the Buddhists; the Supreme and the 
-triad are lest in Gautama, and Gautema himself in his 
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and relics, which are now alone wor¬ 
shipped in tlie temples, in which, originally, they had no 
place. r 

The Jainas reprobate animal sacrifices, for which they 
substitute offerings of fruit, rice, &c. 

•These arc the principal points of doctrine insisted on by 
the Jainas according to the statements of established 
authorities. It is impossible to assure yourself of accuracy 
in the minor details—frequently, even, in the essential 
differences;—of the various religions of India; so numerous 
are the creeds, so inconsistent often the statements of even 
them professors, and so infinitely diversified the shades of 
religious opinion. Hence it is difficult to find two English 
authors in harmony on such subjects, and to look for 
consistent testimony from native witnesses is indeed a 
vain hope. By these, as by the mythological legends, the 
names, the actions, the attributes, and symbols of the 
innumerable gods and heroes are changed, transposed, 
confused, and entangled with unlimited licence, and in 
utter defiance of all precision, consistency, or unity of 
scheme. 

The religion of the Jainas, with its comparatively con¬ 
tracted Pantheon, is less open to this charge than some 
others ; yet, even here, there are points rendered sufficiently 
obscure by conflicting testimony. For instance, the 
Tirt’hankars are stated by some to be but canonized 
mortals, who, however, in their beatified state, assume the 
pre-eminence over the superior and passively-acknowledged 
Hindu gods. By others, they are repre wonted as them¬ 
selves Avatars of one of those gods—of Vishnu, the 
second divinity of the Triad, and, of course, as his most 
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tile manifestations. The existence of one Great 
Eternal whose energies are personified in the Triad; and 
the subordination or original subordination to him and to 
that Triad, of the Tirt’liankars, are features of Jaina 
doctrine insisted on by some, and, apparently, with the 
balance of probability in their favour; others—confound¬ 
ing, possibly, the tenets of the Jainas with those of the 
Theistic Buddhists, wilich they so nearly resemble, and, 
ascribing to the former, even to the minutest details, the 
religious faith and practice of the latter—inconsistently 
describe them as at once recognizing a creator and denying 
the act of creation. Under such circumstances, one must 
be content to compare the general consistency, verisimili¬ 
tude, and, especially, the harmony with ascertained facts 
of the various statements, and to form an opinion accord¬ 
ingly. It would be irksome to all to enlarge on all the 
controverted points. The religious laws of the Jainas are, 
for the most part, negative. Three of the eight principal 
canons consist of puerile rules of diet—a large proportion 
of the good things of life being prohibited; the fourth 
forbids eating at night; the fifth, with -which the fourth is 
probably connected, the destruction of animal life; and 
the remaining three inculcate, negatively, honesty, fidelity 
to religion, and purity of life. 

The Tirt’hankars are usually represented in sculpture as 
colossal nudities; the relative importance of the various 
characters introduced in Jaina, as in Hindu sculptures, 
being indicated by the quantity of stone, rather than tho 
quality of the work devoted to their representation. The 
doctrine of the Triad appears to bo symbolized often—I 
know not whether invariably—by an umbrella of three 



^^tages over tlie head of each saint. The umbrella is a 
symbol of royalty: a triple royalty, therefore, is thus indi¬ 
cated. I observed, too, in one of the northern J^aina 
temples of Ellora—that now appropriated by the Hindus to 
Juggernaut (“ the Lord of Creation ”)—the mark of three 
circles on the floor in front of the, locally, most important 
divinity, engraved in a figure indicating the three points of 
a triangle, and probably intended to symbolize the same 
article of faith. It is sometimes stated that these circles 
mark the spot formerly appropriated to the immolation of 
human victims, but this appears to be an error, as the 
sacrifice of life, in even its lowest type, is strictly forbidden, 
as has already been stated, by the laws of the sect. A 
single larger circle, whose surrounding trench or gutter is 
suggestive of its former probable use, is indeed sometimes 
seen in Hindu temples, before the imago of the hateful 
Kali. Such an one is found in the Doomar Lena temple 
of Ellora ; there it is appropriately placed immediately in 
front of the goddess: but though the Jaina triangle, with 
its circle-crowned points, is in fact the place assigned to 
sacrifices, or rather to oblations, such oblations are simply 
of either fruit and flowers, or of rice and spices, accord¬ 
ing to the sect to which the worshipper may belong, never 
of anything living, or that has had life. These simplo 
offerings are accompanied hv the heating of drums and 
religious music, and by the lecture of the sacred hooks by 
the priests ; the votary approaching the altar with covered 
mouth, to prevent, as it is asserted, the accidental entrance 
of an insect—or possibly, T think, us a mark of religious 
respect, as the same practice is observed by tho pious 
Brahman on whispering to himself, with thrice-bowed 
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/that mystic syllable 'which, like the Jalioh,* or Jao, 
(Jehovah) of the Jews, it is an impiety to breathe aloud. 

The offering made, the Jaina worshippers, in token perhaps 
of a relieved conscience, proceed to the court of the temple, 
where they dance, jump, and sing; the music of the sacred 
band accompanying them. And I think the same custom 
probably prevailed among the Buddhists; as there are 
external, as well as internal, music galleries over the doors 
of their temples. The Jaina sect has two principal 
branches, together with sub-divisions; whereof two have 
separated on the question whether there be thirteen or 
twenty modes of reaching Heaven. In the absence of 
evidence, one may assume the former to be the more 
popular sect. An ascetic branch, that of the Duriyas, pro¬ 
fesses to have reached the ultimate point of human and 
saintly perfection, and assumes, therefore, to itself an 
exemption from the necessity of prayer: a peculiarity 
shared, I believe, by the English sect of the Agapemonites, 
now established in the neighbourhood of Bridgwater, in 
Somersetshire, with this difference, however, in practice— 
that whereas the Agapemonites apparently conceive them¬ 
selves to be absolved from all moral restraints and obliga¬ 
tions, the Duriyas are men of severe and mortified lives. 

The doctrine of the Pantheistic or Atheistic Buddhists, as 
set forth in their book Kammua, the ordination book of the 
sect, contrasts favourably with that of these self-satisfied 


* Sec Joseph ns, Antiq, Jews, book ii. chap. 12. sect. iv. “ Whereupon 
declare d holy name, which had nenv been discovered to man 

kMhore, concerning which it is not lawful for me to say any more” The 
\V. Were ueeiiBtoinwl sometimes to .substitute the word AddhU for Jahoh, 
or for that word of which Jahoh is now the representative. 
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fatics. Priests are there forbidden to assume the airs of 
supernatural exaltation, and transcendental spirituality; or 
to affect to have attained on earth the privileges of beati¬ 
tude. “ Such a priest,” says the book, “is ambitious, 
and unworthy of his sacred office.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A Sunset and Deer at their Gambols.—The Mutiny at Aumngabad.— A 
Midnight Journey.— A cannon for Robin Goodfcllow.—“Deer Bodraj.” 
— A “Sulky.”—Mohammedan .Rosaries and Traditions. — Syuds.— 
The Last of the Prophets and Last Conflict.—The Last Avatar.—An¬ 
other Budli yet to come.—The final Conflict between Oromazd and 
Ahriman.—Reciprocal Influence of Hindu and Mohammedan Religious 
Customs.—Thugs.—Political Information accessible to Natives.— 
Azimoola Khan.—Tailor Bird.—Hercules Spinning.—Honey-sucker.— 
King-Crows.—Caste-Birds.—Desolation in the Parmyard.—Mad and 
Epileptic Dogs.—Specific for Hydrophobia.—Thorn-apple a Remedy 
for Sore Eyes.—Termites, their Queen and their Habits.—Stoutness a 
becoming Attribute of Prosperity.—The Subah’s Chargers.—European 
Mutiny.—Epidemic Crime.—The Queen’s Proclamation.—Jewelry.— 
Half-castes.—Debt almost Universal in Lidia among Europeans.— 
Cholera.—A Hindu Superstition,—Backree-ccd.— A Monsoon Day.— 
Bis-copra.—Wizard-craft among the Fruit Trees. — Mohammedan 
Justice.—False Alarms.—Ellora. 

June 11 th. —We went for a drive yesterday evening, and 
witnessed the strangest sunset I ever remember to have 
seen. Beautiful nature was, as the children say, “ making 
ugly faces,” and seemed resolved to show how it would be 
if she decked herself ( con rispetto) d V Anglaise —that 
is to say, without much reference to the harmonies of 
colours. A really gaudy sunset! a mass of inflated 
thunder-cloud on a, ground of mineral blue, green, and 
gold, flecked with crimson and salmon colour. The 
ere.sc ant moon, pale, and pitying, and cold, riding high in 
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MUTINY AT AUKUNGABAD. 


zenith with a “ sad grace,” such as that with w T hich 
Una might contemplate Vanity Fair . Below, the antelopes 
were sporting on the plain, leaping high, high, in a rapture 
of prankish glee and elasticity: awaiting our approach 
with saucy confidence, and then—as we were almost in 


theunidst of them—with one defiant hound springing away, 
and streaming, in a long line, across the plain. 

June Vlth .—This a day to be much and thankfully 
remembered by us; for on this day, two years since, that 
awful fate seemed immediately impending over us which 
overtook so many of our countrymen and countrywomen, 
and desolated for ever so many English homes. There 
was mutiny at Aurungabad. 

The cloud was at first no bigger than a man’s hand; 
but, at that time, such clouds were watched with trembling 

anxiety. A sepoy of J - ’s regiment came and told us 

that there were evilly-disposed men in the lines, who had be¬ 
gun to “talk foolishly.” “ There are not many of them,” he 
said, “but one bad man makes more. God forbid,” ho con¬ 
tinued, “that any should harm the Saheb ; but perhaps 
there may be an outbreak.” There were in the regiment 
about 250 Oude men, the very brothers, so to speak, of 
those who, a month previously, had peipetrated such 
horrors at Meerut and Delhi. There were no Englishmen 
in the place, save a few officers and two or three sergeants 
— altogether not a dozen— and, as usual, we had a native 
guard just beneath our windows ; whom, as you may 
suppose, I watched pretty constantly when the children 
were all asleep. The 1st Cavalry of the Contingent came 
into the station on, I think, the 9th of June, and imme¬ 
diately began to show symptoms of disaffection, which so 
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^em assumed formidable proportions that on the 11th we 
heard that they had threatened to shoot their officers, and 


on the evening of the following day, on our returning horn 
the band, which we had attended as usual to give an 
appearance of confidence in the troops, we were told that 
some of the cavalry had been into the lines of the 2nd 
Infantry (my husband’s regiment), and that they had 
inquired which of the houses in the station were occupied 
by European officers. This looked ominous, and every 
preparation was made for the removal of myself and the 
children, should the events of the night prove the necessity 
of the measure. All, however, had to be done secretly, for 
one of the Mussulman Ayehs, heretofore peculiarly ob¬ 
sequious, had suddenly assumed so haughty and imperious 
a manner, that we saw we could not reckon on her fidelity. 
At night she returned as usual to the lines, and we all 
went to bed ; a faithful Mohammedan trooper of the Third 
Cavalry, who chanced to be in the station, and whose evident 
truthfulness and sincerity had attached us to him, having 
promised to warn us of any nearer approach of danger. 
At 11 o’clock at night he came up, and told us the cavalry 
were arming, and would attack the cantonment—we must 
go. My husband at once assembled his men, and manned 
the bridge that separated the lines of the cavalry from 
those of the infantry. The poor little ones were hastily 
dressed, sobbing and laughing; half frightened, half amused 
at the unusual measure of a midnight toilette; I had 
myself put on a travelling dress before lying down; and so, 
under the escort of good Boorhan Bucksh, we started in a 
common tilted bullock bandy (or cart) for Ahmednuggur ; 
«he party within being concealed by sheets, placed Mussul- 




A MIDNIGHT JOURNEY. 

Sshion, before and beliind the conveyance,—we w< 
^present a Mohammedan family travelling. There was 
something emphatically ghastly in the high spirits of the 
poor little baby boy, who testified the most extravagant 
delight at the novelty of the proceeding. The vivacity of 
the two other children seemed tempered by a misty sense 
of something being not quite right. Five days oi dreary 
anxiety and uncertainty on the road, during which the 
excellent Boorlian seemed always awake and watchful. If, 
day or night, there was the least movement, he was up in a 
moment to inquire what was wanted. On the evening of 
the fifth day we arrived at Ahmednuggur; where the clergy¬ 
man and his land wife received us—though perfect 
strangers—with the warm cordiality of an old friendship* 
Then a harrowing fortnight, daily letters announcing the 
spread of disaffection at Aurangabad. The artillery were 
suspected. A native officer of the 2nd had been endeavour¬ 
ing to excite insubordination in his own regiment. The 
cavalry were daily threatening to come to the mess-house, 
where the whole of the little band of European officers 
now resided, and to “make pictures,” as the expression 
was, “ of them.” The city was to rise ; the green cavalry 
bazaar flag was to be used as a standard. A north wind 
arose and blew it down: it was an ill omen, and the rising 

was deferred. J-was constantly visiting his men at 

night, endeavouring, by the example of faithfulness, under 
trying circumstances, to the Government he served, to 
excite a kindred spirit in the sepoys. A cavalry dudadar 
offered, were ten men detailed to assist him, to attack the 
mess-house, and murder the officers. Meanwhile tho.-e 
strange English officers—there were just seven of them, for 
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were not with, them—were playing ad libitum 
duets on a pianoforte that chanced to be in the house, and 
singing noisy choruses. A Mussulman twisted round his 
wrist the red and yellow thread, the symbol of preparation 
lor martyrdom, and ran about crying “deen! deen!” (“reli¬ 
gion ! religion ! ” the mustering cry in a Jehad or religious 
war). Another trooper hearing a report of the approach of 
European troops x>roposed to run a-muck.* Then, on the 
thirteenth day, the dragoons came in from Ahmednuggur. 
There was a parley. Then an attempt at flight—only 
partially successful—on the part of the Ressaleli, a drum¬ 
head court-martial, a muster of all the native force on the 
parade ground, a terrible pause during which the hearts of 
those present beat audibly,f and then a heavy sound boom¬ 
ing through the still morning air proclaimed that the 
danger was over and that the hour of retribution had 
arrived : a retribution which the necessities of the case— 
our then real weakness and the need of preserving the 
appearance of power—made it expedient to render thus 
horribly impressive. 

June 13th . — I have been just examining the most 
wonderful piece of artillery; it would exactly suit an 
army of which Tom Thumb should be the general. It 
is a tiny brass camion, with ammunition waggon attached, 
and all the details finished, apparently, under microscopic, 
rather than ordinary mere mortal eyes. It looks intended 
to put down a rising among the fairies. Puck might easily 

* Trom " Amok, amok,” “ kill, kill,” the cry of the Malays when, in¬ 
toxicated with opium, or bhang, they prepare themselves to commit indis¬ 
criminate murder. 

t This Kurt was noticed by a medical man present on the ground. 
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“DEAR BODRAJ.” 


die miniature hammer without risk of a wu-ist-ac 
lcT screw belonging to the “sight” is really almost too 
small to handle, yet its worm is so accurately finished that 



it fits into its place with the utmost precision and firmness. 
This is all the w'ork of a local self-taught genius a Heaven - 
born blacksmith, named Bodraj. He began by learning to 
shoe horses, which he soon did better than any one else; 
and he is now, probably, one of the best workers in metal 
in India, and receives orders from its remotest points. 
Some of these orders, written by officers, commence, as he 
exultingly informed us, with “ Dear Bodraj.” And here 
he showed his weak point; as geniuses sometimes do more 
quickly than folks less impulsive and more calculating. 
The great ambition of Bodraj’s life is to be considered the 
intimate friend and companion of English sportsmen, whose 
mode of dress, with allusive flattery, he sometimes vei„> 
funnily combines with that of his own country. He is 
quite an abnormal Hindu; greedily adopting any suggested 
improvement in his wares, and having quite a paternal 
affection for the various specimens of his own handicraft. 
His face, when animated, which it always is when he speaks 
on such subjects, is quito beautiful, from its expression of 


power, quickness, and imagination. He has made J— 
two beautiful hunting knives, the handles capped witli- 
elegantly chased silver. On the blades are his name and 
address, in English characters, quite as well executed as 
they could have been at Sheffield. A little silver sulky, 
too, made at my request, is quite a bijou ol daintiness. Do 
you know what a sulky is ? It is a small spherical box, 
pierced all over with small holes, and opening in halves with 
a hinge. A little chain, by which it is held, is attached to 
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ie point opposite the hinge. This pretty apparatus is in¬ 
tended for brewing a single cup of tea, hy the morosely in¬ 
clined; and, as the harmonies of name and use indicate, no 
“ boudoir ” should be without one. A sulky would make, 
J think, a most appropriate and enticing honorary dis¬ 
tinction in lieu of medals, for the more eminent members 
Oi the Total Abstinence Society. And no non-abstinent 
lover of prettinesses could, I am sure, resist the lure; 
his suspended virtue could not but be restored to vitality 
by such an effective mode of sesthetical tickling. Bodrai 
certainly understands “his duty to himself,’’ in that sense 
in which the phrase is, perhaps, most popular. The price 
he asked for his curious little master-piece of miniature 
ordnance was 150 rupees, about £15 ! But I believe he often 
receives orders for the construction of these costly playthings. 

The moonshee came to-day, bringing for our inspection 
one of the curious black and red coral rosaries, in use 
among the faithful. And he delivered to us, authori¬ 
tatively, the following explanation of the origin of its 
material. When Abraham was about to offer up Ishmael 
(for Ishmael tho moonshee insisted it was), his hand having 
been stayed by the angel, he substituted the ram as an 
offering; then casting over his shoulder the sacrificial, 
knife, it dropped into the sea, slaying in its progress a 
bnd and a fish. It sunk to the sea’s bottom, where the 
blood of the ram sprouted into red coral, the knife-handle 
nto black. And in this legend ah Islam finds sanction 
for indulgence in flesh, fowl, and fish a discretion. The 
rosary is used to assist the devout, in tho accurate perfor¬ 
mance of vows, to read a- certain number—so many hundred 
01 t!l0U: : -iid—words of the Koran. A favourite material for 
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MOHAMMEDAN TRADITIONS. 

is tlie earth of the plain of Kurbula, where Hosein, 
the grandson of the prophet, suffered martyrdom. It is 
supposed to have curative properties. 

The respect in which pigeons are held by Mussulmans, 
the moonshee thus explained. The Almighty presented to 
the angel Jibreel, or Gabriel, a blanket of camel’s hair, 
with the declaration, that all those over whose heads it 
should be stretched should thenceforth be, together with 
their descendants, the syuds or lords of them people. The 
angel spread the canopy over Mohammed, Fatima, his 
daughter, and—Ah, his son-in-law, and their two sons, 
Hasan and Hosein,—“ The Five,” as they are conven¬ 
tionally called—Ah having just returned horn hunting, 
chanced to hold a pigeon under his arm, and the fortunate 
bird thus shared in the distinction conferred by the cere¬ 
mony. The moonshee is an honest man; in fact, dis¬ 
agreeably honest, at times. He told us the other day that 
he had been reading a translation of Mhl’s History cj 
India, and that he had been astonished at the duplicity 
and want of good faith of both the English and the natives. 
On one present suggesting to him that his countrymen all 
hated the English, ho bent his eyes to the ground, and 
smiled a decorous assent. “ The Book,” said he, “ of 
your nation is excellent; it inculcates meekness, charity, 
gentleness, but we seek these qualities in vain in the 
character of the English : they are haughty and imperious, 
and treat the natives of this country as if they were the 
dust beneath their feet*” 

The majority of the inhabitants of tho Nizam’s 
country are Mussulmans, the descendants of Lhe Mogul 
conquerors. . But there are also Pathans (people of Afghan 
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and also Mohammedans), Arabs, and Hindus. The 
Sums predominate here; these and the Shias or Shiites, 
form the two principal Mohammedan sects; and cherish 
mutually feelings of the utmost hatred. The Sunis are so 
named from “ Sunnut or Sunna,” the traditions of Islam, 
which are said to consist of expositions of the law of 
the prophet by his wife Ayesha—hence called the pro¬ 
phetess and mother of the faithful—and by his first 
disciples. These traditions are accepted by the Sunis as a 
supplement to, and a document of almost equal authority 
with, the Koran. The sect acknowledges as the legitimate 
Khalifs, or “ deputies,” of the prophets, his first four 
successors, called the char-i-yar, or four friends; Abubekr 
Sadiq, namely, and Omar, his fathers-in-law,* and Othman 
or Usman, and Ali, his sons-in-law, and their descendants. 
The Turks are chiefly of this sect. The Shias, so named 
from “ Shiah,” heresy, reject the first three, and ac¬ 
knowledge only the line of Ali, the martyrdom of whose 
sons, Hasan and Hosein, they commemorate with loud 
demonstrations of grief, at the great fast, for so properly 
it is, of the Mohurrum. The Shias charge the Sunis 
with an utter repudiation of the claims of Ali as a legiti¬ 
mate successor of the prophet; but this is only true of 
some nominal and heretical members of the sect. The 
orthodox Sunis, so at least it is said in India, acknowledge 
Ali in his proper place as fourth in descent, but nut to the 
exclusion of his three predecessors. The Persian Moham¬ 
medans are Shias ; and so bigoted are they in their pre¬ 




sent, 


* The two first, fathers of the prophet’s wives Ayesha and Ilafoa ; the 
tv.o last, the husbands of his daughters Omm Kolthum and Fatima, 
respectively. 
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:4s against the doctrine of the Sunis, that the mor 
zealous of them avoid using the numeral 4, viewing it as 
an accursed number, because of its application to the 
partisans of the first four Khalifs, which they designate 
char-yanees. The Sunis are distinguished by white, the 
Shins by red turbans; the latter, therefore, receive from 
their antagonists the designation of Kussilbachi, or Red 
Heads. A third and much smaller, as well as much more 
modem, sect is that of the Walmbees, or Mohammedan 
reformers, whose leader, Abdul Wahab, inculcated a purer 
monotheism—rejecting the invocation ot saiin.-, am t e 
excessive veneration of the memory of the piopliet, to 
whom ho refused to concede his usual title of out Lou 
the Prophet of God,” though he admitted him to be 
entitled to great respect as the medium chosen by God for 
the conveyance of great truths to mankind. He rejected 
all the manifold tales and traditions, which had been in¬ 
vented with a special view to his honour, and fin bade 
pilgrimage to his tomb. The converts of Abdul M ahab 
were principally among the Bedouins ; and thero are now 
few of the sect. Their last leader of note died in 1814. 
The Arabs gave him the sobriquet of “ the tubes of 
mustaeliios,” in allusion to his eminent success in the 
particular branch of criniculture indicated by the name. 
The Soofees are a sect of Mohammedan mystics, "hose 
great religious aim—like that of some Hindu devotees is. 
bv intense meditation on the character and attributes of the 
Supreme, to prepare the soul for reabsorption into the divine 
essence from which tlieybelieveit to have originally emanated. 

The Mohammedans accept the Bible, especially the Pen¬ 
tateuch, the Psalms, and Gospels ; receiving the rest, how- 
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rcr, only to the extent to which it, harmonizes with the 
Koran, which they believe to he of tlie very nature and 


essence of eternal truth; and so to have existed—deposited 
in the seventh Heaven—from all eternity, till it was com¬ 
municated to man by the angel Gabriel, w r ho committed it 
to Mohammed for the instruction of the world. Two 
hundred thousand prophets are acknowledged by the 
Mussulmans, but six have pre-eminence ; these are Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed.* In the 
prophet they recognize the promised Paraclete ; and he is 
to be succeeded, so both the Sunis and Shias of India 
hold, by another, Mohammed Mehdi—the twelfth and last 
Imam of the Shias—whom a small sect of scliismatics 
among the Pathans—the Mehcli-gyr—hold to have already 
appeared. (Some mischievous faquirs in Hindustan have 
lately announced his advent, and have circulated a professed 
portrait, with the intention of creating a religious ferment.) 
A false prophet, it is affirmed, of enormous power, is to 
arise simultaneously with him. A struggle is to ensue, 
which is to terminate at Jerusalem, where the Messiah will 
descend, “ wiJl embrace the religion of Mahomet,” f and 
taking his stand on a pillar on Mount Zion, will proclaim 
himself victor, and proceed to judge the world. This 
belief is obviously founded on the prophecies regarding the 
final struggle- between the Church and “that man of sin,” 
“ whose coming is after the working of Satan, with all 
power, un i signs, and lying wonders,” and “ whom the 
Lord shall consume with the spirit of His mouth, and shall 


4 °f Mahomet and his Successors, by Washington Irving, vol. i. 
p. ash 

t Mcdc, quoted by Itev*. S. Green in liis Life of Mahomet. 
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__^ /with tlie brightness of His coming.” The expec¬ 
tation of a coming Saviour, or great one, is not restricted 
to Christians and Mohammedans. The Hindus look for a 
last—the Kalld—avatar of Vishnu, the Preserver, who is to 
appear on a winged white horse, with a flaming sword in 
his-hand, with which ho is to destroy the wicked. Llio 
stamp of the horse’s foot is to be the signal for the destruc¬ 
tion of the world. The tradition is, I believe, a compara¬ 
tively modem one, however, and maybe a fragment of truth 
retained from early Christian teaching. It is not touched 
on, as far as I am aware, in the Vedas, where ^ ishnu is 
scarcely, or only incidentally, mentioned. The Buddhist, 
expect another Budh, though in a very remote futurity. 
And the Parsecs hold that evil, under the influence of 
Ahriman, is to go on increasing until the end, when 
Ormazd, the good spirit, will depute a descendant of 
Zoroaster to redeem mankind. The world is to he de¬ 
stroyed by Are, and the evil spirit, Ahriman, annihilated ; 
after which the earth is to be renewed, and creation re- 




stored to perfect harmony with the mind of the Creator. 
" The knowledge of the Lord,” in other words, “ shall 
cover the earth, as the water the seas.” The Moham¬ 
medans of India, however bigoted in some respects, dis¬ 
play an inconsistent latitudinarianism in others. The} 
look with little disfavour on some Hindu religious rites and 
superstitions; while at the same time their imitation of 
caste prejudices renders them, in some points, less libeial 
than their brethren in other countries. Thus tiny relu-e 
to touch food cooked by those of a different creed, especially 
by the Hindus, though an exception is sometimes made by 
the more tolerant, with some little hesitation, in favour 
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iiiiropeans. Their religious holidays are observed very 
much in the same manner as those of the Hindus—with 
great parade of showy processions and tawdry finery, abun¬ 
dant tom-toming and buffoonery, and an unseemly abandon¬ 
ment to ill-timed mirth and levity. This is emphatically 
the case at the season of one of their principal fasts, die 
Mohurrum, which has degenerated into a sort of religious 
carnival, in which the martyrdoms of the grandsons of the 
prophet, the imams Hasan and Hosein, are commemorated 
with inappropriate revelry and unbridled licence. So it is 
at least in Southern India and Bengal. In Hindustan.and 
the south-west, both Mohammedans and Hindus have, 
comparatively speaking, resisted innovation. It must he 
admitted, however, that a monstrous exception to this last 
rule, in its application to the Mussulmans, is to he found in 
the history of the Phansigars or Thugs, who originally 
came from the neighbourhood of Delhi. These wretches, 
who educate their children from the earliest infancy for the 
profession of murder, are principally—though no deno¬ 
mination is excluded — Mohammedan. Yet it is their 
custom, before setting out on their horrid expedition, to 
propitiate Bhavani (or Kali), the Hindu patroness of 
murder, by sacrifices and vows, and, on success being 
vouchsafed them, to reward her by participation in the 
spoil obtained from strangled and plundered wayfarers. 
No shame is expressed on detection. On the contrary, I 
have heard of an aged Thug stretching forth his withered 
arm, and boasting that it had already destroyed twenty 
men, and declaring that it should be employed again on 
similar work, should the opportunity ever present itself. 
1 imagine that this glorying in their shame is—among the- 
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du portion of tho Thugs—to be ascribed to their 
having accustomed themselves to view their assassinations 
in the light of sacrifices to Kali; and the Mohammedans, 
having accepted their goddess, adopt also the idea. 

The Hindus .of the south more than reciprocate the 
partial liberality or laxity of the Mohammedans; to the 
extent even of taking part in their religious processions, 
j)articularly in that of the Mohurrum. Here painted 
Hindus enact often the part of tigers, &c., and actively 
engage in the mummeries of the occasion, and in lamenta¬ 
tions over the martyrdoms which it commemorates. This, 
however, is accounted for by their admitted opinion, that 
no form of faith is displeasing to the Almighty, who 


permits to each nation that best suited to its character and 
requirements — the argument in proof being the fact of 
the existence of such diversity of creeds. And if the logic 
have a hole in it, or capacities for rather dangerous appli¬ 
cation, the Brahmans have failed—or, in the presence of 
paramount Feringhees, perhaps refused—to recognize the 
fact. And the principle has so far insensibly commended 
itself practically to the Mohammedan mind, that we find 
instances of Mussulman emperors and others consulting 
Hindu astrologers; and, “to keep the balance true,” of a 


predecessor of Sindiah of Gwalior —of the same name— 


applying for direction to a Mohammedan faquir, on whose 
dicta he invariably shaped his plans. “ I have given 
thee,’’ said the faouir, u all the country as far as Delhi. 
The prophecy was verified; nor is the circumstance at all 
unaccountable; a strong resolution, stimulated and sus¬ 
tained by a lively anticipation of success, will work far 
greater wonders than the fulfilment—as in this case—of a 
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probable prediction. In Ava the Hindu astrologers 
were in high estimation, and maintained at the cost of 
the Buddhist king. 

June 14$ i ,—I wonder whether people in England are 
generally aware- how well-informed are some of the better 
class of the natives on the military statistics of Europe. 
This kind of knowledge is circulated through the medium 
of the native press, and appears to be greedily sought by 
the Mussulmans. I know instances, locally, of the officers 
of the native cavalry having discussed the question of the 
relative strength of the several powers of Europe with, as 
I am informed, a minute knowledge of the details of their 
subject. Several newspapers are taken in by the small 
force present at Aurangabad, and studied with much in¬ 
terest. And it has been observed that our weak points, 
or assumed weak points, are seized on with an avidity 
arguing a keen relish for such details. During the pro¬ 
gress of the mutinies, Azimoola Khan, Nana’s confidential 
agent—whose residence in England had given him the 
opportunity of acquiring the language—-was accustomed 
to translate to the rebel troops all those articles of our 
press which were calculated to inspire them with confi¬ 
dence. “ Do not,” he would say, “ take my word for what 
I have told you ; hear what their own papers declare.” 

June 15//?.—For the first time, I have seen in the 
garden the curious, clever little nest of the tailor bird. 
It had selected a shrub having haves of about the length, 
and of something more than half the breadth, of those of 
tho laurel. Four or five of these it had sewn together 
l^ngaudirvally, without separating them from the branch 
on which they grew, and had thus formed a long bag, of 





cc TAILOR BIRD. 

T^MpD. the mouth was at the end near the stems. The 
nest would not he a luxurious one in a cold climate, as 
it is 07ily slightly lined with grass. The fibre used for 
the seams looked like a frayed and rough kind of twine; 
the needle employed is the beak of the bird. As for the 
seeing, it is about as good as that which one has seen 
produced by the ill-directed ingenuity of gentlemen, whose 
mode of holding a needle has always struck me as tho 
very lowest expression in creation of prehensile power. 
The birds’ nests in India are generally much more severe 
in construction than those at home; and dry grass and 
twigs are generally substituted for the soft snug-looking 
linings of English nests. A day or two ago, however, wo 
met with an exception in that of the honey-sucker, which, 
though rather slovenly externally, was neatly finished in¬ 
side with down and cotton. The honey-sucker is a tiny 
can ary-coloured bird, with wings and back of a bright 
brown, and with an exquisitely fine long beak w r ell adapted 
for competitive contest with the bees in tho honey-field. 
The male bird is of a rich blue black. I have been amused 
at observing the perversities of a little scapegrace idler, 
called the king-crow. The mission it seems to propose 
to itself, is to make life a burden to the poor -crows. I 
have seen it follow one of these wretched, harassed birds, 
of twice its own size, up and down a road, turning when 
it turned, resting when it rested, darting wickedh at its 
eyes whenever an opportunity offered, and finally alighting 
cheek by jowl with it on the same bough, as if loth to lose 
sight of so patient a butt. It must certainly be some 
precocious, tyrannical, metenj sychoscd sixth-form hoy, 
continuing, in a lower state of existence, the persecutions 
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ell have driven into Hades his heavy, overgrown, un¬ 
complaining fag of the lower school. The Bengalees 
believe that the crows are as punctilious observers of caste 
as themselves. We remarked two species at Dacca, one 
wholly black, the other with grey feathers on the head and 
neck, giving it a barrister-like presence. The last is the 
high-caste or Brahman bird, and never fails, we were 
assured, to bathe if polluted by the touch of its inferior. 

June 16th .—How transitory is the glory of this world ! 
Only a few days ago, I wa£ boasting, vain-gloriously, of 
the superiority of interest of an Indian over an English 
farmyard. And now listen to my reverses! The fowls 
have been exterminated by small-pox, and by the assaults 
of a little blue acarus, whose perseverance is such that 
the birds are quite exhausted, become paralytic first, and 
then die. The guinea-fowls are quite emaciated from the 
same cause; but they have such a spirit, they refuse to 
sink. I do not know whether the affliction has aggravated 
their natural acerbities, or whether “ the strife-breeding 
climate of the Deccan,” as Ferishta calls it, is in fault; 
but certain it is that they never seem too weak to tear 
out each other’s feathers, or to fly at anything that comes, 
or comes not, in their way, with a degree of morbid irrita-, 
bility not explicable by any external cause of provocation. 
A blood-sucker—a chameleon-like animal, with a skinny 
frill standing up along the ridge of its neck—has killed 
several of the rabbits. The white calf has died, having 
caught cold in a heavy shower ; no doubt the baffalo said 
on the occasion, that “she.was always a poor weedy 
thing.” And finally my pigeons, with the exception of only 
niiK or ten, have been all killed by instalments, by two 
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iive mad dogs. Several dogs have died here latel, 
Tvith the reputation of madness. And m one instance the 
bite of on‘e reputed mad, was followed by the death of the 

doubt of the genuineness of the disease. u one J 
baS* studied the subject in India, lias come 
sion that half the alleged cases ot canine 
spurious; and are in fact only a species of epilepsy _ 
symptoms me very similar, with this specific ’ 

Min epileptic cases the animal Joes not setae *» 

1 r xt,.-. o 0 rt • all the other symptoms 

I have seen a case of this sort, ail 

were those of madness; bat the dog «PPen™ d *» 

dread of water, which it lapped r..tl«sly, 

with much apparent agitation from sulo tois.de 

for hydrophobia is stated to hare been for »•>*““• 

„0 Jon use in Cochin China. It » « decoction of the 

leaves of the thorn-apple (the datura stmm.nmm^ 

nowerfnl narcotic. Its first effect in said to be thei pro 

ductiou of violent agitation and cscitem.n , which » 

followed in twenty-four hours by a comp o c 

handful of the loaves are boiled in a pm * of water till 

the quantity is diminished by half, an 

then administered. If the remedy is as infallible as 

assorted to be, one wonders that it has 

Circulation. The juice of the datum is «Pl“ ” t „ 

by the natives hem to sore eyes, will, good cite • 

a" large, erect, white, cmnp.nnl.t. do^r 

elegant form; the under part of the c 11- ^ ^ 

I attempted once to make a drawm ’ obliged 

proximity gave me so severe a headache, tba 

* A French pint or litre. 
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aist. It grows freely oil tlie ghauts in the Deccan and 
sewhere. 


A queen white ant has been brought in, and a very 
sallow, dropsical, disagreeable-looking lady she is. We 
measured and found her length to he two and a half inches. 
The body is of a yellowish, unwholesome white, and looks 
tied in at intervals : it is of about the thickness of a small 
fourth finger. The head and antennas are those of a 
small red ant, but, otherwise, there is no similarity. 
T he worker white ants are the most troublesome and 
insidious of insect evil-doers. Many a novice (prescrip- 
tively “ a griflin ”) arriving in India, has had reason to 
deplore their baneful activity. He often finds his outfit 
chests mere whited sepulchres, having no external evi¬ 
dences of decay, but full of desolation wit hin ; shirts that 
appear to have been used as targets for rifle practice, 
blighted waistcoats, and fragmentary pocket-handkerchiefs. 
The bottom of the box is always the first point of attack, 
trad from thence the ants "work their v r ay fairly through 
all its contents. I remember a servant attending one day 
at hi eakfast with a dress completely riddled. On inquiry, 
it appeared that the white ants had, without deviation 
to the right or left, cut a passage completely through his 
wardrobe, not leaving a single garment intact. They, 
occasionally, completely hollow out- the rafters of houses, 
when, of course, a very slight shock brings down the 
whole roof. 1 remember the grievous caso of a poor lady 
who had carefully deposited on the shelves of a store-room 
a supply of new glass and crockery just received from 
England, One day—it must have been Friday—on enter¬ 
ing the room, she found the whole of her fragile treasure 
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WHITE ANTS. 

^/in scattered fragments, on tlio ground. Tlie whii 
, at tlie bidding of some impish sprite, had imper¬ 
ceptibly nibbled away the supporters of the shelves, leaving 
only their shell, and the weight superimposed had been 
sufficient to break them away. It is unsafe, therefore, to 
place brittle things anywhere except on the floor; unless 
you see fit to appoint some one specially to sit under and 
watch the shelves—an occupation admirably adapted to tlie 
native mind. The white ants are much too sagacious to 


allow the mischief they are working to appear externally, 
and you have, therefore, no warning of the coming 
catastrophe. Chests are sufficiently safe if slightly raised 
from the ground by small bricks of wood or stone—a 
precaution which can never be safely neglected. The white 
ant commonwealth—though, properly, they are called 
Termites—is guarded by other soldier ants, with huger 
heads, and still more effective mandibles; these surround 
the ant camp and keep off intruders. The queen is in the 
centre enjoying a dignified repose, and is tended and fed 
by workers, and watched by sentinels—a sort of state 
prisoner, not allowed to leave her -celL Apropos of the 
queen of the white ants, the natives of India consider 
obesity if not an essential, still a happy and harmonious 
concomitant of greatness. They think it contrary to the' 
fitness of things that wealth and position should be 
nnaccompaniel by a proportionate symbolical expansion 
of person. ‘'Why my master not get fat?” an ayeh 
said one day; “my master fine ’pmtnient (appointment) 
got.” Before taking final leave of the while ants, I 
must record the tragic end of the queen. A las’av (tout- 
pitcher and doer of rough work) begged that she might 
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given to liim, nipped off her little red head, and 
(horrible!) swallowed the cold flabby morsel whole, as 
a defence,” he said, “ against cold ! ” 

The Subah sent to-day two of his horses, gorgeously 
caparisoned, for our inspection. One of them was clothed 
in Edinburgh Beview colours exactly: the saddle-cloth of 
that particular shade of blue, and with the complementary 
yellow binding; a great display of large silver necklaces 
round his neck, with solid beads of silver, pear-shaped, and 
of the size of olives, dependent therefrom: a frosted 
silver chin-stay—I am ignorant of the technical name— 
silver bracelets on his legs, with bells attached thereto to 
make a tinkling as he moved; and, finally, a shabby 
string of cowrie-shells, added to the gorgeous necklaces as 
a charm to keep off “the evil eye,” perhaps to avert 
annexation ! The second charger was arrayed in green 
and red, with the head trappings covered with large bosses, 
veneered with thin plates of gold; a cockade of filigree work 
between his ears, and necklaces and bracelets as heavy as 
those of his companion, but gold-plated, that is to say, covered, 
like the bosses, with a thin gold coating—for the natives 
do not yet often practise gold or silver plating, save here 
and there one of liberal principles. As a rule, they prefer 
bungling with their grandsires to progressing with irre¬ 
verent innovators. Some of the silver ornaments were 
really extremely handsome, and, I should imagino, of 
considerable value. As for the chargers, they too had, 
perhaps, been handsome in their day, but now seemed 
in the last stage of decrepitude. One of them might have 
excited the pity of even a London cab-horse, as it stood 
■stretching its poor old fore legs far ofct in front of its nose. 
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one lias seen a weary dog sometimes do; opening its 
mouth at the same time, and swinging its body back, as 
though to* find relief from its own weight—a device so 
seldom resorted to by horses in any stage of exhaustion, 
that*it seemed to indicate an exceptional amount thereof. 
On 9 occasions of great ceremony, in addition to all the 
above ornamentation, the legs and the whole of the under 
half of the body are painted gravel colour. The colour hue 
terminates abruptly, and is finished by a kind of frieze, 
filled with geometrical patterns, in the same colour. Ihe 
crowning decoration is the delightful shaded pink tail, ot 
which honourable mention lias already been made. Ihe 
forehead, too, of the state elephant is adorned with 
a polychromic, heart-shaped pattern, whose point termi¬ 
nates on his respectable proboscis. These animals have, 
when the paint begins to wear off, an appearance the 
reverse of attractive : in fact, I cannot conceal that they 


look very dirty. 

July 4th .—Heard of the mutiny among the Europeans 
at Beriiampore. The men complain that they have been 
“ handed over from the Company to the Queen, like cattle . 59 
They lose neither pay, perquisites, nor privileges by the 
exchange. It is literally a sentimental mutiny; their 
feelings are wounded; and “ with quick effluvia darting- 
through the brain,” they fancy they scent an insult, and 
have refused to obey their officers. It reminds ono of the 
story of the sailor declining his appointed work on the 
plea of “a slight nervous headache.” One could under¬ 
stand the grievance had they been transferred from the 
Queen, our good Queen, to “ a company of merchants, as 
Lord Palmerston says, “ however respectable: but now 
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ley seem querulously to be fretting over that auspicious 
adventure, a tumble upstairs. One can only account for 
their discontent by supposing that they have caught 
mutiny, taken it from the natives as an epidemic, as 
people take influenza or cholera. It is easy to compre¬ 
hend how this may come to pass in conspicuous crimes, 
patent to all, as mutiny, or suicide, or garotting. There 
is a suggestiveness which, adapting itself to some morbid 
idiosyncrasies of imagination, or of morals, readily excites 
them to imitation, through that perversity of human nature 
which, though created upright, has sought out many in¬ 
ventions. In short, people often imitate their brethren in 
doing exceptionally wicked and monstrous things, simply 
for very weariness of monotonous vice. This is easily 
conceived. But how is it that we constantly see epidemics 
of long-concealed fraud, peculation, and such like cryptic 
delinquencies, spreading secretly and independently in 
groups, without intercommunication, and often brought 
to light almost simultaneously? A murrain among the 
cattle is easily explicable; but how can the moles com¬ 
municate wide-spread infection ? 

As it was supposed in England that an electrical effect 
would be produced on the native population by the pro¬ 
mulgation of the Queen’s proclamation, yon will be amused 
to hear how far these anticipations were realized locally. 
A parade was ordered, at which of course all the native 
troops were commanded to he present, to hear the an¬ 


nouncement of the official demise of their former masters. 
An English officer afterwards, in the course of conversation 
with a native trooper, asked him if he had understood the 
nature of the occasion. “ Oh, yes,” he said, “ they read 
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^something in praise of onr Kessaleh for its services 
te Central India campaign ! ” 

July &th. —Dr. - gave me to-day an account of a 

professional visit to the wife of a soucar or hanker. At 


first she refused to see him, and it was demanded of him 
to prescribe instinctively. This perhaps might, in some 
cases, do just as well; but as it happened that the doctor 
was both skilful and conscientious, he declared that unless 
he w*ere permitted to see his patient, he must decline the 
case. So, after a struggle of decorous obscuration, slit 
was at last persuaded to shine forth from her curtain 
cloud; and appeared with such a mass of jewelry, that 
some of her bracelets had to be removed ere her pulse 
could be felt. Shall wo ever arrive at this culminating 
point of ornamentation in England ? I hope not. Certainly 
if anything could lend emphasis to one's dislike of profu -e 
female decoration, it would be the fact that in Lidia one 
sees the most vacant and inane of womankind so exclusively 
devoted to it. Even among the poorer women, the first 
few spare rupees are expended on a jewelled nose-ring, 
or—surely, scarcely less barbarous—ear-rings. I once had 
an ayeh who possessed, when first she came to me, about 
thirty pounds’ worth of jewelry, the greatest part of which, 
however, soon disappeared, in satisfaction of the repeated 
unblushing demands of a thriftless half-caste sister-in-law, 
with limp, nerveless, flaccid manner; who, bringing with 
her a pitiful story, and an indemnificalory bottle of eau- 
de-Cologne (!), carried off one string of beads after another, 
as security to the soucar from whom she had borrowed 
money. This money had been obtained to pay ber ser¬ 
vants, three of whom she maintained by the help oi the 
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good-natured ayelTs necklaces. These half-caste 
women are the most indolent and improvident of their 
sex, and frequently the most flippant and conceited also. 
Extravagantly fond of dress, with a speciality for tawdry 
selection—pink crape, polka jackets, incongruously asso¬ 
ciated with red muslin bonnets, and crimson flowers, and 
other gorgeous apparel, that must he seen to he believed— 
their attractions are completed by a peculiar high-pitched 
voice, of unmodulated twang, and by a habit of biting out 
each word sharply, “ topping and tailing them ” (as the 
technical phrase is of gooseberries), with no distinction of 
emphasis between prepositions, conjunctions, &c. and the 
more dignified parts of speech. It is grievous to see how 
many good respectable English soldiers burden themselves 
with wives of this class, who usually use all their influence 
to prevent their ever returning to their own country. This, 
after a certain number of years, is an optional matter; for, 
on the completion of a regiment’s period of Indian ser¬ 
vice, a certain number of men are permitted to volunteer 
for corps still in the country, a liberty of which those 
who have half-caste wives and families almost invariably 
avail themselves. 

But to return to the retiring soucar’s wife, whom w r e 
dragged with all her decorations from behind the purdah. 
Her manifold trinkets need move no wonder wiien the 
common rates of Indian interest are taken into consider¬ 
ation. These are so exorbitant that one cannot be 
surprised to find that persons once largely indebted 
o we little chanco of extrication. One of the souears at 
Secunder»bad, named Burnsee Lai, who had a very largo 
military acquaintance, told me that his ordinary rate of 
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interest was sixteen per cent.; “ but,” lie added, it varies 
very much with the character of the borrower. Gentlemen 
very much in debt I charge twenty per cent., and must 
have life insurance l” Poor prodigals! This man has 
tlie peculiarity of a large black eye, ^bicb nc\er n "S, 
not? even, probably, when he demands twenty per een . 
He has a hopelessly firm, inexorable look. I aiesay 
poor indebted subalterns have accustomed thorns 
look on him as the personification of fate, and so te vei 
themselves over to him without a struggle fasem ’ 

paralyzed by those basilisk eyes. Debt, certain y as 

my observation goes, is the rule in India, especially in the 
J .. . . ••_ii„ f.v im found among 
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my ODservauioii ^ i 

larger stations. Solvency is principally to be founi . g 


er stauouK. — r— ^ _ 

the civilians of the Moiussil, who still often rea 
competence for their families in addition to their retinng 
pensions. In tlie presidency towns, c\ en c m ia 
quently, indeed generally, find or make their amp 
salaries inadequate to their wants. I cannot say b 
I sympathize with or much commiserate thm, became 
I think it must be a case of unusual difficulty « ju. > 
debt; and one cannot gravely speak of difficulty in a - 
nection with such stipends as those belonging to e ’ 
list. But, I own, that, in the case of married military 
men, under the grade of field officer, I cannot see > ’ 
they have private means, or unless they and then 
enjoy a happy immunity from the ordinary ill eu - lst 1 
of a long residence in the tropics, how they can es 1 
involvement. To take the case of an infantry cap am . 
his salary is something under 5001. per annum, , 

hold a company, it- is about 534?. On. his m 111 J -= ’ 
donation of 165?, is demanded by the military fund (.o 
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>wed by additional donations on each promotion), 
^monthly subscriptions to the same fund, and those to the 
band and mess, amount in the aggregate to about 2Z. 15s. 
per month. On the birth of each daughter he pays to 
the fund another donation of rather more than 28Z., to¬ 
gether with an additional monthly subscription of one 
rupee, which is also paid for each boy—though no donation 
is demanded for the latter. It will be seen, therefore, that 
there are considerable deductions — invariable or con¬ 
tingent—from the nominal fealary. It would, however, be 
sufficient but for two circumstances: the necessity of 
sending home the children when they have attained the age 
of six or seven years—and this step cannot be delayed 
without risk of mental and physical deterioration—and the 
expense attendant on the frequent removals of corps. I do 
not know accurately the average periods of such marches; 
but I know and have notes by me of instances where, in 
a service of twenty years, they rather exceeded one per 
annum. A nd whenever they occur they involve not only the 
expense of moving a family—itself a heavy item in a 
country where, except on a few principal roads, there are 
no public conveyances—but, in addition to this, the en¬ 
forced sale, almost invariably at a loss, of the household 
furniture, which it -would generally he ruinous to employ 
coolies to remove; and a fresh supply has to be purchased 
at the new station, where the shopkeepers, of course, add 
a considerable per-centage to the sums tbey have paid for 
the effects of the relieved regiment—a por-centage which 
the instincts of self-preservation must, necessarily, render 
exorbitant .in some cases: for, ,as a Parsec shopkeeper said 
1- rue, “some time a gentleman owing me money acci- 
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/ally (lie, then I lose all.” A new account, therefore, is 
almost unavoidably opened with the soucar on each fresh 
movement of the corps, which is rarely closed but by the 


very prudent before the regiment moves again. But the 
struggle with difficulties, hard before, becomes absolutely 
hopeless when the time arrives for the children to be sent 
home for education—of course accompanied, necessarily, 
by the mother and a servant. Then there are the ovei- 
poweringly expensive voyage, outfit, and gratuity to die 
accompanying servant, the double establishment, at h ass 
for a time, and the cost of education: all to be defrayed 
out of an income which I have shown to be virtually , vrith 
the donations and subscriptions deducted therefrom, con 
sidcrably below 50GZ. per annum. It is true that the 
double establishment may, for the time, be avoided by the 
head of the house availing himself of his furlough, if ooo, 
and accompanying his family. But this does not much 
mend matters, for then his 500Z. is reduced to lOlh or 
192L per annum, and his diminished income has still 
to bear the burden of band and fund subscriptions, and of 


income-tax. In India, at least one fifth of the income 
contemplated is absorbed by the wages of necessary 
servants; and, if there he many children, that proportion 
is often, unavoidably, exceeded. And, in addition to all 
the above elements of involvement, there is always the 
contingency of steps having to be purchased— an invest¬ 
ment which, in India, can scarcely be called optional, as 
non-participation in such purchases is looked on with 
general disfavour. All English commodities, as clothing , 
supplies, &c., are, even at the presidency towns, at ! p ast 
double the English prices; generally, in the articles most 
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demand, exactly double; and if to this be added tbe cost 
of private carriage by cart or coolie—for, generally, there 
are no public means of transport available—then, of course, 
the expense is increased in proportion to the distance of 
tiie station from the presidency. 

Under these circumstances, it is obvious, that to a mili- 
taiy married man, under the rank of major, debt is a dire 
necessity; from which in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, there is no possibility of extrication till he has 
reached the higher grades. And I own that to me the 
retired list appears for the most part an impracticable 
problem : every officer in it, under the rank of general, is 
a fly in amber. One wonders what may be the eventual 
fate of the improvident, when even the prudent have so 
much to struggle against. Certain it is that in the majority 
of cases the footsteps to the soucars, like those to the sick 
lion s den, all lie in one direction—all point inwards; 
perhaps there is some bankers’ Limbo, to which they 
consign their exhausted clientele; otherwise there would 
coi i a inly appear, scattered round their abodes, “ the blood, 
bones, ashes, and mangled bodies of men, even of pilgrims, 
that had gone that way formerly.” But they are decently 
cleared away, lest they should scare the inexperienced, 
callow prey annually provided by the British schools. 

The cholera is raging. It is said that in some districts 
of the Deccan from one sixth to one fifth of the population 
has been carried off. The goddess MaliaDevi, the variously 
named cruel consort of Siva, is supposed to be angry with 
bn* people, who take the following measures at once to 
appease and to circumvent her: they make an image of 
the goddess, clothe it, and ascribe to it the native names of 
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pestilence. Then, placing it on a car, they circum¬ 
ambulate with it the infected Tillage or town, accom¬ 
panied by a shouting crowd. In the evening a buffalo is 
slain in front of the idol, which has previously been dragged 
out into the jungle, and her votaries then all scamper off, 
trusting to the slaughtered buffalo to divert her attention. 
This reminds me of the fact mentioned by Captain Burton, 
ot the natives of, I think, Zanzibar, being accustomed to 
nail to a tree, or wear about them, a rag, or other object. 


for the occupation of mischievously-disposed vagrant imps ; 
in adoption, perhaps, of a principle suggested by an 
audacious poacher, who once proposed to an- owner of a 
manor that he should make over to him a portion of his 
preserve; consenting, on these terms, to abstain from 
intrusion on the rest. By a strange relaxation of orthodox 
principle, the Mohammedans subscribe to the cholera 


image. 


July 1C )tk .—The Mussulman feast of the Bed-Kourban, 
or Buckree-eed (sheep or goat feast), to-day. It is in 
commemoration of Abraham’s intended sacrifice, but, as I 
have already stated, Ishmael has been substituted by the 
traditions of Islam (locally, I cannot ascertain whether 
generally) for Isaac. Mohammed was the eleventh in 
' decent trom Koreish, the head of the celebrated tribe of 
that name, and Koreish traced his line to a younger son 
of Ishmael, hence the substitution. The Mohammedans, 
though they receive the greater portion of the Bible, do 
not scruple to interpolate, and pay superior deference to, 
their own traditions. Thus they acknowledge the incar-* 
nation of Christ, but they deny his death, holding that 
he disappeared, and that another was delegated by the 
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to take liis place. Perhaps the substitution of 
the ram caught in the thicket for the son of Abraham, 
may have first suggested this belief (?) 

At the Buckree-eed it is usual to slaughter a number of 
animals, as sheep, goats, &c., in commemoration of the 
occasion of the feast. These are distributed among The 
destitute: and it is believed that all animals thus piously 
bestowed will be present with the believer after death, 
to assist him over the thin-edged sabre which bridges the 
gulf between Death and Paradise—a figure, of course, 
obviously intended to convey the doctrine of the efficacy of 
acts of beneficence in securing salvation. 

July 13 tli. —Close, steamy, sweltering heat. Not a sound 
in the house, save that of the clock ticking, and an 
occasional weary yawn from the cross-legged tailor in the 
very abandonment of lassitude. Without, the parrots 
chatter, and the crows caw; and thick grey clouds sink 
lazily to the hill-tops, without even taking the trouble to 
dissolve. All reptile and insect life is now abroad, and 
beautiful little crimson velvet pin-cushions—so they appear 
—of about twice the size of lady-birds, are creeping about 
on the garden paths : and on trees and earth vegetation is 
thickening and darkening. All mankind and womankind 
look white, and limp, and wan, and deliquescent; and 
when violet powder is applied, as it sometimes is by the 
latter, to veil the celestial ichor of neck or forehead, a 
resulting pancake reveals the secrets of the toilette to a 
scoffing world. And now, all things in the house and 
store-room put forth a malignant effort either to spot, 
or ferrm at, or get mouldy, according to their several 
capacities for mischief: and now in your inmost heart you 
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a benediction on Messrs. Hill and Co., who in¬ 
vented those inspired hermetical tin-cases, which are your 
only refuge from the ravages of the all-penetrating, all- 
pervading damp of an Indian monsoon. The orderly has 
killed a curious reptile in the garden, which I have only 
once before seen, the Bis-copra. It is a kind of lizard, 
whose bite is rapidly and uniformly fatal. One of the 
guava trees has withered entirely on one side, and we are 
assured that some one has been experimenting in wizard- 
craft (Jadoo). “ Yes, they always begin in that way, and 
proceed, when they have attained the art, to practise against 
human beings.” An Oude sej)oy informs us that in Bengal 
there is a book containing the formula for the practice 
of “ Great Jadoo.” Its title is Indra Jal; it has a key, 
without which it is unintelligible. Indra is the god of the 
firmament, the “ prince of the power of air,” and is repre¬ 
sented by his votaries as constantly intoxicated with the 
juice of the soma plant. The soma, or moon-plant/ is 
the asclepias acida; mention of it is frequently made in 
tlie "Vedas, and in the Institutes of Menu. The juice is 
employed in libations to all the gods, and its sale is for¬ 
bidden, as, I suppose, sacrilegious. 

July 18th .—Let us rejoice that we have nothing more 
ruinous in our institutions than the Court of Chancery, 
and that a q] nxife is our ugliest ideal of litigation. 

Hear a story of how they manage these things hi Islam, 
Lutchmee Chuad declines to support the two widows of 
his brothers, pleading poverty. A pa 3 on, or constable, 
searches his house, and finds there hidden treasure deposited 

* Soma is another name also of the pod Chandra (the moun), and the 
plant is sacred to him specially, as to all tlie pods generally. 
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in pots. The Subah is to decide the affair, and here is the 
result of the adjudication. “ Divide the money into four 
parts ; give me one, the defendant one, and one to each of 
the two plaintiffs; but these last portions are to be charged 
with 25 per cent, for me.” “But,” expostulated the 
widow, “ you have already taken your fourth part.” “ Y&s,” 
explains the Subah, “ that is my right; but I have also had 
much trouble in the matter, and have acted as your valdieel 
(counsel), and I must receive adequate remuneration.” 
There is, we hear, further “remuneration” for public 
service in the shape of an issue of copper silver-plated 
rupees instead of genuine coin. 

July 19th .—It is desired to record, for the benefit of 
those liable to the assaults and tyrannies of bugbeardom, 
that since returning here in December, 1858, rumours 
have constantly been afloat—and of course always well 
authenticated—about any, and emphatically about all, of 
which we had a perfect right to make ourselves extremely 
uncomfortable. Tantia Topee was coming down on us in 
great force. We were on the eve of a second rebellion. A 
number of disaffected Mussulmans were collecting weapons 
and preparing for an attack on us. There was a serious 
mutiny at Hyderabad. The Madras troops were dis¬ 
affected, a perilous state of things, &c. &c. Then we 
were to be turned out of our pleasant cantonment oi 
Aurangabad immediately, to make way for Bombay or 
Madras troops, to whom the station was to be made over. 
We were to go to a new station where there were no 
houses, and reverting to the primitive condition ol man, 
we were fa> build or to go without them. W e were . . . . 
but I need not record the rest of our supposed impending 
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mibles; for had we been overtaken by the first half, the 
chances are that at least we should have been saved an 
encounter® with the rest. But Tantia Topee never did 
come down on us, the cat never “ began to eat the rat, 
the rat never began to gnaw the rope,” and so the whole 


concatenation deconcatenated;. and we read to ourselves 
the moral for the twentieth time, that it is better to apply 
your energies to grapple with present difficulties, than to 
exhaust them in providing for contingent ones, which, 
perhaps, after all, may never present themselves. Easy is 
the descent to Avernus, facile tlio slope to the Slough of 
Despond. Be warned! for once there, trouble in any 
shape catches you at a disadvantage. 

February IS th, 1860.—Having once before paid a flying 
visit to the caves of Ellora, and thus had an opportunity 
of ascertaining that a hasty survey left but a hazy impres¬ 
sion, whose outline might easily become obliterated from 
lack of precision, we resolved on devoting a fortnight, 
almost exclusively, to their exploration; and to that end 
took up our abode in a Mohammedan tomb at Boza, in 
their immediate vicinity, which, as it was roomy and lofty, 
and had never been appropriated to its original purpose, 
had been, without the exertion of any extraordinary powers 
of adaptation, converted by the Aurangabad mess into a 
tolerable bungalow. The account of the cave temples of 
Eilora would be very uninteresting, and in some points 
unintelligible, unless preceded by a slight sketch of the 
religion of the Hindus, which to the best of my ability I 
will now endeavour to furnish. 
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CHAPTER YH. 

The Vedas and Ancient Religion of India.—Supplementary Vedic Works. 

_The Modern Religion of the Hindus.—The Mahabharata and 

Ramayana.— -Mythological Origip of the Caves of Ellora. 

I hate already noticed that the present religion of India* 
differs widely from that set forth and illustrated in the 
Yedas, whose constantly affirmed doctrine of the unity of 
God contrasts strangely with the acknowledgment by the 
modern Hindus of 330,000,000 of divinities. Some ex¬ 
planation, however, of the discrepancy is found in several 
of the texts of their law-giver Menu; for, from the lips 
of Menu—the first Menu and son of the creator, the first 
man in short—the Hindu code professes to he derived. 
u This universe,” he says, “ existed only in the divine 
idea, yet unexpressed, as if involved in darkness, imper¬ 
ceptible, undefinable, undiseoverabie by reason, undis¬ 
covered by revelation, as if it were wholly immersed in 
sleep. Then the sole existing power, himself undiscovered, 
but making this world discernible with five elements and 
other principles of nature, appeared with undiminished 

* The above sketch of the religion of the Brahmans was written in 1861, 
but has been introduced here as die most appropriate place. The greater 
part of the information on the ancient Vedas, and the extracts from their 
hymn-, are derived from the second edition of Mr. Max Muller’s Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature, or, generally, the statements made have been tried by 
the test of his sanction. 
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r, expanding liis idea, or dispelling the gloom.” The 
“ idea expanded,” as appears elsewhere, into 4f inferior 
deities,” as well as other creations, “and innumerable 
genii, exquisitely delicate.” All these, then, are but a 
manifestation of the divine mind, a putting forth and 
embodiment of divine thought, to be in time withdrawn, 
not destroyed, but reabsorbed into the essence of the one 
supreme; for the same author says farther on, in speak¬ 
ing of Brahma, the creator: “He whose powers are incom¬ 
prehensible having thus created me and this universe, was 
again absorbed in the Supreme, changing the time of 
energy for the time of repose.” When the Supreme is, 
figuratively speaking, awake, his energies embody them¬ 
selves in the forms of gods, demigods, and of the lower 
creation. When he slumbers—is passive—“ the whole 
system fades away.” The doctrine of tho mind of the 
Supreme, in its various attributes, being mamtested and 
personified in the various divinities, is plainly enunciated 
in such passages as the following in the ancient Vedas 
the Vedas j)ar excellence — for a large proportion of edic 
literature is supplementary:—“ They call him India , 
Mitra, Vanina, Agni; then he is the heavenly well-winged 
Garutmat; that which is one the wise call many ways. 
And in this view, whichever god is addressed is for ih<? 
time Supreme. The same idea is given with greater 
breadth, and at the same time more succinctly, in unoihei 
Vedic hymn. Speaking of the period previous to creation, 
the poet says, “ That ,.ne (the nncreate) breathed, breath¬ 
less ; other than it nothing since has been & position 
which develops (if indeed it can he called a development) 
naturally and easily into the Pantheism of mode) n India ;— 




^ .v&pz, in another view, into the Yedantism whose most 
striking featuro is thus indicated in the Puranas (the 
modern sacred history of the Hindus). “ Excepu the first 
cause, whatever may appear or may not appear in the 
mind, know that it is the mind's Maya—illusion—as light, 
as darkness." However apparently opposed to the prin¬ 
ciple of monotheism, it appears that the various hymns 
to the sun, the moon, and the elements in the Yedas, 
are, in intention, addressed to one God under various 
aspects ; and that the several divinities, appearing in the 
subsequent emphatically monotheistic work of Menu, are 
to be understood in the same way, as in the view of the 
more learned and intelligent of the Brahmans (though only 
of them), are the innumerable gods and heroes of their 
modern crowded Pantheon. 

There is something inexpressibly sad in the history of 
the religion of the Hindus, and in the contrast between 
the fervent, simple aspirations of the authors of the early 
Vedic hymns, their earnest longing and feeling after God, 
if haply they might find him, and the disgusting, unin¬ 
telligent idolatry and pantheism into which the system 
has developed in the present day—something strangely 
and warning]}' illustrative of the insidious power of the 
tendency in man to seek in the things of sight and sense, 
those which are appreciable only by the spirit and by faith— 
of that delusion which looks to bring heaven down to earth, 
instead of seeking to raise earth to heaven. Compare 
the following beautiful, spiritual, and most pathetic Yedic 
hymn with the wearying and loathsome falsehoods which 
the Brahman priests now authoritatively substitute for 
religious teaching:— 
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1. Let me not yet, 0 Varuna,* enter into the house of 
clay : have mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 

“2. If I go along like a cloud driven by the wind : have 


mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 

44 3. Through want of strength, thou strong and bright 
God have I gone to the wrong shore : have, &c. 

“4. Thirst came upon the worshipper in the midst ot 
the waters : have, &c. 

u 5. Whenever we men, 0 Varuna, commit an ollence 
before the heavenly host: whenever we break thy law 
through thoughtlessness: have mercy, Almighty, have 


mercy! ” 

The Vedas are, properly, separate collections of prayers, 
hymns, charms, and—the later books—of ceremonial and 
rubrical directions by different authors, and of various 
ages. They are gathered into four books, called the 
“ Rig,” “ Yajur,” “ Soman,” and “ Atharvan.” The first 
is by much the oldest; the last is considered of inferior 
authority and doubtful inspiration, and is rejected by the 
learned; the other two contain many repetitions of the 
substance of the first. Attached to these four books are 
a mass of exegetical and illustrative literature, of canonical 
injunctions, and of philosophical disquisition of various 
ages; a copious ritual, a vast amount of theological and 
metaphysical speculation, and a number of mythological 
legends, all marked apparently by a gradually emphasized 
assertion of the distinctions of caste, and of I> r ah n aa n ical 
supremacy. These works are called Brahmanas, and the 
metaphysical and mystical portions thereof I T pamshads; 
and are, with the prayers and hymns (mantrap loosely 
* The god of the waters. 
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■ w --eLassed with the Vedas, and considered as forming with 
them the whole body of revelation, which is distinguished 
by the term Sruti (seen), just as we designate one in¬ 
spired—prophet or bard—a “ seer; ” for “ beforetime in 
Israel, when a man went to enquire of God, thus he 
spake, Come, and let us go to the ‘ seer: ’ for he 
that is now called a prophet was beforetime called a 
seer” (1 Samuel, ix. 9). A Brahman is scandalized at 
any portion of the “ seen ” Scriptures being attributed 
to human authors. Such compositions are supposed to 
have been borne in on the mind of the seer, and are not 
therefore to be considered as emanating from *hat mind, 


though it is employed as a medium by which the reve¬ 
lation is transmitted to mankind. Thus the Bislii or saint, 
to whom the vision is vouchsafed, is said to be the last 
to whom it was committed; the revelation itself being 


assumed to have existed as eternal, immutable, truth from 
everlasting. In short, the view—with some slight and 
obvious modification of the last feature—seems not to 
differ from our own, of inspiration. 

In addition to these revealed works there are many 


others, either founded on them or on tradition—but on 
sacred tradition. These are confessed to be, themselves, 
the work of men, and uninspired; but it is held that 
their contents are entirely derived from an original reve¬ 
lation, whether contained in the known Vedas or in others 
now supposed to be lost—a rather large margin for the 
operations of Brahmanical ingenuity. Among the works 
thus considered sacred from reference to their source are 
the above mentioned code of Menu and the other blasters, 
works on moral, religious, and secular law, subjects little 
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rched on in known Vedas, but professed to be contained 
in those which have disappeared; some treatises (called 
the six members of the Yeda) on metre, pronunciation, 
gram m ar, the explanation of words, astronomy, and cere¬ 
monial, all supplementary to the Vedas, and intended to 
insure either accuracy in reciting or interpreting them, or 
in fixing the time and manner of the sacrifices—these 
works are manifold, though their subjects arc only six— 
some curiously concise scientific and philosophical works 
“ some of them apparently complemental to the above, 
and whose substance is, in some instances, conveyed in 
a sort of mental, as well as manual stenography, quito 
incomprehensible without a key—and, lastly, the .Puranas, 
or sacred history, treating of the creation, the deluge, the 
avatars, and the stories of the gods and demi-gods. The 
whole of this voluminous body of theology, divinity, science, 
literature, and ceremonial law, professes to bo Vodie, that 
is to say, to be founded on, in amplification or illustrative 
of, the Vedas, or necessary to their comprehension. 

The v edas themselves look all unconscious 
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of their 


weighty sponsorship. The most ancient portion thereof 
seems to consist of the simple, fervent outpourings of 
hearts too perplexed, too diffident of their own conjectures, 
and, above all, too much in earnest to give much heed to 
exact rules and nice distinctions, to fine-spun theories and 
priestly forms. They were composed, as Professor Miiller 
observes, at a time “ when the father of a family was priest, 
poet, and king in one person * * * It was only after the 
true meaning of the sacrifice was lost that unmeaning 
ceremonies could gain that huportanee which the} have in 
the eyes of priests.” “Who,” is the pitiful reiterated 
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[en of one of their hymns—“Who is tho god to whom 
we shall offer our sacrifice ? ” The Brahmans have seized 
on the question as a divine oracle, and have promoted the 
doubt to godship—the god “ Who ” or “ Which ” to whom 
sacrifices are enjoined to be offered ! The language of the 
hymn is, “ How can I get to Varuna ? ” or “ Yearning for 
him, the far-seeing, my thoughts move onwards as lone 
move to their pastures.” Offerings are made to this 
longed-for “unknown god;” sacrifices of such small 
matters as they possessed—honey, and barley cakes, 
clarified* butter, and, especially, the juice of the moon- 
plant; and occasionally, though, apparently, but rarely, 
a horse was immolated. 

The offerings were cast on the sacred fires, derived from 
those kindled at the feasts of the new and full moon, and 
at the changing seasons of the year. And because the 
sacrifice was consumed by the fire, and its incense borne to 
the skies by the smoke, fire (Agni) came to be considered 
as a sort of medium between God and man, and, originally, 
in this allegorical light, was called a priest. But soon, of 
course, the poetical idea took a theological embodiment; 
and Agni was considered as both priest and god—the 
** nearest god,” as he was called, because he visited the 
hearth of the worshippers. The earliest of the Vedic 
hymns appears to imply an absence, not perhaps of sacri¬ 
fice, yet of all elaborate ceremonial and priestly minis¬ 
tration, and belonged, in the words of the author already 
so largely quoted—to “an age which had known poets, 
but no priests; prayers, but no dogmas; worship, but no 
ceremonies ” But the later Yajur Veda consists largely 
of ritua] directions, and ceremonies swell in importance, as 
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e moves on, ancl as the Brahmans gain the ascendancy 
over the numerous priests, who first shared with them the 
duties of tho sacrifice, especially of the great sacrifices of 
the new and full moon, which were observed with some 
solemnity. The earliest hymns are the exponents ot such 
a. religion as would, one imagines, suggest itself to any 
simple and fervent, sincere and untutored mind, in the 
absence of a revelation. There is a restless sense of indi¬ 
vidual and original sin. “ When, with a quiet mind, shall 
I see him (Varuna) propitiated ? ” 

“I ask, 0 Varuna, wishing to know this my sin. I 8' 1 
to ask the wise. The sages all tell me tho same: ^ aiuna 
it is who is angry with thee.” 

“ Was it an old sin, 0 Varuna, that thou wishest to 
destroy thy friend, wiio ahvays praises thee ? 

“Absolve us from the sins of our fathers, and lU ’iu 
those which we committed with our own bodies. Release 
Vasishta (the speaker), 0 Kin|, like a thief who has feasted 
on stolen cattle; release him Ike a calf from the rope.” . 

St. Paul’s “ Now then it is'no more I that do it, but sm 
that dwelleth in me,” thus finds its echo in a burdened 
heart in that far-off old time. “ It was not our own doing, 
0 Varuna, it was necessity, an intoxicating draught; dice, 

thoughtlessness,” & c . 

The protection of the gods is sought as tho only safety. 
“ Ca rry us, 0 Vasus (Vasudevas, the gods collectively), by 
your blessed protection, as it were in your ship, across all 
dingers.” 

And,— 

“ Indra give wisdom to us as a father to his sons, 

“Let not unknown wretches, evil-disposed and unhal- 
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ed, # tread us clown. Through thy help, 0 hero, let us 
step over the rushing eternal waters.” 

The god whose protection is thus sought is to be pro* 
pitiated by sacrifice and praise. 

tc Offer Soma to the drinker of Soma, to Indra the 
Lord of the Thunderbolt; roast roasts; make him to pro¬ 
tect us; Indra, the giver, is a blessing to him who gives 
oblations.” 


And,— j 

“ To propitiate thee, 0 Yaruna, we bind the mind with 
songs, as the charioteer a weary steed.” 

The corrupting power of wealth is instinctively—it could 
not have been experimentally—recognized. 

In an address to Indra this passage occurs,— 

“ Thou never findest a rich man to be thy friend; wine- 
swillers despise thee. But when thou thunderest, when 
thou gathercst (the clouds), then thou art called like a 
father.” 

In one of tne later works the doctrine of the in-dwelling 
spirit is thus intuitively recognized ,—“ That divine Self is 
not to be grasped by tradition, nor by understanding, nor 
by revelation; by him whom he himself chooses, by him 
alone is he to be grasped; that Self chooses his body as 
liis own.” 

Professor Midler says with great truth and feeling,— 

There is something in these ancient strains of thought 
and faith wliich moves and cheers our hearts even at this 
great distance of time; and a wise man will pause before 
he ascribes to purely evil sources what may be, for all wo 
know, the- working of a love and wisdom beyond our own.” 

The aborigia&s, whom they designated “demons or idolaters.” 



continues ,—“ Whatever we find of moral sentiments in 
those ancient hymns is generally as true as it was thousands 
of years ago; while what is false and perishable in them 
has reference to the external aspects of the Deity, and to 
his supposed working in nature. The key-note of all 
religion, natural as well as revealed, is present in the 
hymns of the Veda, and never completely drowned by the 
strange music which generally deafens our ears when we 
first listen to the mid echoes of heathen worship. There 
is the belief in God, the perception of the difference 
between good and evil, the conviction that God hates sin 
and loves the righteous. We can hardly speak with suffi¬ 
cient reverence of the discovery of these truths, however 
trite they may appear to ourselves; and if the name 
revelation seems too sacred a name to be applied to -hem, 
that of discovery is too profane,” <ic. Do we not geneialh 
consider inspiration too much as an absolute faculty (or 
influence, rather); may it not have, like die physical 
creations of the Ak&ighty, infinite gradation- , though the 
shades of difference are not equally with thoso of the latter 
recognizable and distinguishable by human intelligence ? 
Omniscience probably could alone class them as being alone 
cognizant of absolute truth, and, therefore, alone capable 
of accurately marking the approaches to, or aberrations 
from it. We find in the Bible again and again instances 
of only partial inspiration : indeed, if it were not so, inspi¬ 
ration would but be arother name for omniscience. Thus 
Isaac was inspired as to the substance of the blessing on 
his sons, but not inspired as to its incidence. The truths 
of God are vouchsafed to the extent demanded by the 
spiritual necessities of mankind, but no further. St. Paul 
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rnishes other instances of this partial inspiration,—“ I 
knew a man in Christ about fourteen years ago, whether in 
the hody I cannot tell , or whether out of the body I cannot 
tell, God knoweth” &c. And again,—“ And I think,” in 
the matter discussed, “I have the spirit of God.” It 
would he easy to multiply such examples, but these are 
sufficient to prove that a partial illumination is not an 
anomaly in the dealings of the Almighty with his creatures. 
And is it incredible that He who “hath made of one blood 
all nations of men,” and who is “ not far from any one of 
us,” who heard the prayer of Cornelius, and who “in 
every nation ” accepts him who “ fearetli him and worketh 
righteousness ”—is it incredible that a God, of whom these 
things can trul}’ be affirmed, should, in His pity and mercy, 
have penetrated with some scattered rays of His truth the 
perplexed and bewildered sj>irits of these earnest inquirers 
after it. Can we believe that those w ? ho seek truth—as 
some of these seem to have done, “in the love of it,” can 
be denied even a partial participation in its blessings, 
though they seek—as far as their light serves—at its very 
fountain head. If not, we may hope that in some portions 
of these ancient and beautiful hymns we recognize, here 
and there, glimpses of something brighter and better than 


mere natural light—some indications that their poor hesi¬ 


tating, faltering prayers were not unheard. 

The gods most frequently addressed are Indra, the god 
of the firmament; and Agni, of fire, who is worshipped in 
the heavens under the symbol of the sun, in the air in the 
form of lightning, and on earth in that of the fire of the 
hearth. Mr. Colebrooke was of the opinion that all 
the deities of the Veda were resolvable into these three; 
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rese three ultimately into one. And the unity o 
God is declared to be the most prominent feature of the 
Yedas. Numerous passages affirm that “ there is in truth 
but one Deity, the Supreme Spirit, the Lord of the Universe, 
whose work is the universe.* There are, Professor Muller 
states, no Upanishads, properly so called, in the "V edas, 01 
only one, and that probably interpolated—no abstruse or 
mystical theories on the relations of matter and spirit, 
or of the spirit of man to that of his maker. As yet not so 
much was known as whether there were a God. No sound 



had been vouchsafed to the anxious listeners, save the still 
small voice in their hearts. They stretched forth theii 
poor helpless hands in the dark; feeling, as it were, foi 
truth, and like that of blind men the touch was won- 
drously sensitive; and at times they seemed on the very 
verge of finding all they sought. They laid down no laws 
or doctrines; nor attempted accurate definitions or dis¬ 
tinctions. They were in no mood to dogmatize 01 to pl a J 
intellectually with the great thoughts that oppressed, 
while they fascinated, their souls; and which so absorbed 
every faculty, that the outer world, with all its ephemeral 
cares and ambitions, appeared to them in the light of a 
passing show, a shadow cast by the one great isolated 
reality, the eternal mind of God. And so, hoping and 


hesitating, dreaming and surmising, doubtingly and stam¬ 
meringly, they breathed into the ears of their fellows their 
half-defined aspirations and conjectures $ which in time 
and in the absence of more authoritative teaching came 
to be regarded as divine oracles; and on this foundation 
was raised the vast superstructure of theology> science, and 
* The Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone’s History of Indict. 
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^literature, sacred and profane—save in tlie manner of its 
application — already alluded to as forming the body of 
Hindu law and theology; and which is so voluminous in 
its extent, that a period of forty-eight years is specified in 
the Institutes as the period to he devoted to the study by 
those ambitious of its perfect mastery. A fourth paft of 
the time, however, is determined to be sufficient for such 
a moderate knowledge as every Brahman householder is 
expected to possess; and without which he would be in¬ 
capable of the performance of those domestic sacrificial 
rites, which all of his caste are called on daily to per¬ 
form. 

The Ye cl as and supplementary works are written in an 
andknt form of Sanskrit, “ the polished language,” and 
theii* relative, if not their absolute, age is determined, 
apparently, in cases admitting of the criterion, by the 
nature of the metre—that of a particular character being 
only employed uniformly in older compositions; though 
introduced occasionally in w r orks of more recent date. In 
other, prose, works the age is ascertained chiefly by com¬ 
parison of stylo and language, and by such internal 
evidence as that of the manifest antecedence of certain 
doctrines, theories, arguments, &c,, as implied by the 
introduction of others. 

The Vedas were collected and arranged—their language 
having become obsolete—by Yyasa, such is the tradition, 
though Yyasa is not a proper name, but simply means a 
compile*—as Ve&a-vyasa, “ compiler of the Vedas.” They 
w< ro therefore compiled—whether by an individual or by a 
school— urn! the compilation, Mr. Golebrooke states, was 
committed verbally to a number of pupils, “who, with 
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liolars in progression, becoming teachers, their 
school of scriptural knowledge at length amounted to 
1100,” and so the sacred books were preserved by oral 
transmission, till, at a date not accurately ascertained, but 
which is conceived to have been at any rate after the 
beginning of the fourth century, B.C., they were eventually 
committed to writing. The most commonly acknowledged 
date of the compilation is about the middle of the 14th 
century, B.C. The supposition is founded on the fact of 
tne notice, in an appended treatise intended for the 
adjustment of the calendar, of the then place of the 
solstitial points, and which is found to correspond with 
that which they occupied at the date specified. Professors 
AYilson and Miiller r however, do not quite subscribe to the 
decision. They assign the period between the 13th and 
the 9th centuries, B.C., for the completion of the Mantra: 
the oldest of the hymns being affirmed to have an 
antiquity of certainly at least 3000 years; and it is 
supposed that they had long been in circulation before 
their collection — an assumption to which the motive 
assigned for the compilation (namely, the obsoleteness of 
their language), of course gives great weight. The com¬ 
pilation itself is now in a dialect of Sanskrit so ancient- 
that only the most learned of the Brahmans are capable of 
reading it. The hymns of the three canonical ^ edas. the 
Big, Yajur (which is in prase), and Saman, were respec¬ 
tively chanted and recited at the sacrifices. The fourth 
the Atharvan — is apparently a collection of expiatory, 
imprecatory, and deprecatory forms, incantations, &c-., 
intended to avert resulting evil in case of any unconscious 
omissions or mistakes in the ritual of the sacrifice; or to 
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them when perceived—a necessary precaution in a 
formulary in which a false accent, or omitted word, 
lendered nugatory all that had gone before. With reference 
fo allusions, in the Vedic hymns, to the occasional 
animal sacrifices, especially of the horse, and even to those 
of human beings, it should be stated that the last two 
were considered by Mr. Colebrooke as being merely a sort 
of dramatic representation, in which no blood was actually 
shed, and in which the supposititious victim was released 
at the end of the ceremony. There appears, as far as I am 
aware, to be no evidence in the Vedas of the consummation 
of any human sacrifice; and in the story cited by 
Mr. Miiller, from one of the Brahmanas, the inference 
seems rather to lie in the opposite direction. The 
supposed intended victim says, on seeing his father 
approach him armed with a sword, “they will really kill 
me as if I were not a man,’* which seems certainly to imply 
that custom did not sanction such sacrifices in early Vedic 
times. And eventually, on his addressing each of the gods 
m a hymn, they permit his release. As regards, however, 
the immolation of the horse, the fact mentioned by 
Mr. Muller of the presence of butchers at such ceremonies, 
t -> perform an office which it w r ould have been unseemly in 




a priest to undertake, seems to render it probable, though 
not to prove that in this case the sacrifice v r as literally 
carried out. The deprecation in the hymns, of the un¬ 
skilful hacking ol the limbs, and allusions to the smell of 
the roast, are perhaps less convincing affirmative evidence, 
may ha^ve been introduced but to add effectiveness 
th representation. But, however this may be, animal 
iihos of all kinds were subsequently, for a time, pro- 
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by tbe Brahmans, and the simple offerings of cakes 
of grain, Soma juice, and clarified butter, &c., were alone 
permitted; till, eventually, the worship of Kali introduced, 
or restored them, and they have continued to the present 



day, when it is still I believe the boast of the priests, at 
one of the most frequented of her shrines, that the blood of 
her victims is never suffered to dry.* 

The modern religion of India has, it has been observed, 
at first sight, but little apparent connection with that of 
the Vedas. The differences are, however, chiefly such as 
belong to development, not to radical change of principle. 
The doctrine of the universal pervasion of spiritual and 
material nature by the Divine Spirit has naturally ex¬ 
panded into an elaborate system of Pantheism and 
Polytheism. Not only are individual attributes of the deity 
personified and worshipped, but the elements, the sun and 
moon, and planets, together with innumerable genii, lesser 
divinities, and heroes, are now adored. The chief rivers 
even have a divine personality, and a daub of ochre renders 
at once any common stone an object of worship. This 
monstrous and irrational system is sanctioned by the 
comparatively modern books of the Puranas—poems— 
eighteen in number, which are now the chief Hindu 
authorities in matters relating to the creation, chronology, 
and sacred history of the world. In these are found the 
histories of the gods and deified heroes, whose worship has 


superseded the more ancient adoration of the powers of 
nature; or rather of one god, whose powers were alone 
appreciable by the worshippers—in the absence of reve¬ 
lation through nature. The Vedas, however, are still 


The fact is, I think, mentioned by the lion Mount Stuart Elphinstone. 
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^Jk^owledged as tlie foundation of the present religion, 
^d as they are written in Sanskrit, a dead language—and 
could not therefore generally he read, did even Brahmanical 
exclusiveness permit their perusal—the wide divergence of 
the modern faith is known hut to a learned few, w'liose 
interest it is to suppress a system which only in its later 
developments admits them to any pre-eminence. 
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In spite of the inr a or able gods now nominally acknow¬ 
ledged, the Hindus practically devote themselves to hut 
a few. The most prominent of these are the Triad—the 
creating, preserving, and destroying powers, the first of 
whom, however, though often named in religious literature, 
is rarely worshipped—and the, consorts or energies of these 
divinities, for the gods apparently represent in some cases 
volition, their consorts resulting action; the names of these 
are Seresvati, the goddess of letters, &c., Lackshmi, of 
prosperity, and Kali or Parvati, of destruction. The last 
goddess is sometimes represented under the name of Maha- 
Kali (great time, h e. eternity) as trampling under foot her 
partner, Kali, Time. These three goddesses, under the 
name of the Sactis, sometimes receive an exclusive wor¬ 
ship. The Preserver and Destroyer have many votaries 
who form two of the principal seeks. The lesser gods are 
Ganesu, also popular, in whom Sir William Jones recognizes 
Janus and who, like that divinity, is properly invoked at 
the commencement of every undertaking great or small. 
He is very sage and very ugly, fat, and with an elephant’s 
head to symbolize his sagacity, which is further indicated 
h the companionship of a rat. There is a god of Avar; 
u Sod of. wealth, represented, not without significance, as 
gloomy and morose; a god of love, a picturesque youth—Kama 
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-the son, by the way, of Maya or Illusion (!)—whfc 
les himself in the crescent moon, seated on the back 
of a parrot of emerald wing, and passes the rosy hours in 
aiming his flower-tipped shafts shot from a bee-strung bow, 
at helpless gods and mortals, whom he smites under the 
ribscf their harness—not, however, so that they die. There 
is a god of fire, of water, of the wind; a judge of the dead 
(Y ama), a god of the firmament, of the sun and of the moon. 

Of all the divinities, perhaps the most popular are some 
of the nine (or ten, as Budh is included or otherwise,) 
avatars or descents of Vishnu. He is represented as 
appearing on earth from time to time—not that ho thereby 
necessarily leaves his seat in Olympus. He but pervades, 
so to speak, the forms he condescends to animate, as light 
pervades creation without abatement of its own integrity. 
The most notable of these avatars are, the first, when, under 
the form of a fish, he saved the few faithful from destruc¬ 
tion during a universal deluge; the sixth, when he de¬ 
stroyed the Cslietrya or soldier-caste—a fable supposed to 
allegorize the great actual contest between the Brahmans 
and that caste, whom tho former profess to have extermi¬ 
nated; the seventh when, as in the previous avatar, as¬ 
suming the name of Rama, he c onquered Southern India 
and Ceylon—a fable also founded on a fact; that, namely, 
of a real successful expedition into those countries by a 
prince of Glide, of whom more will be said hereafter; and, 
finally, the eighth, when, under the name of Krishna, ho 
performed a variety of astounding feats : destroying giants 
and tyrants, and, above all, a great serpent called Kali 
Naga, or Nagi (Black Snake), whom he is represented as 
treading under foot. His is, par excellence , the popular 
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or if he divides the palm, it is with Rama only 
'am Chandra). Indeed, his various acquirements, cheerful 
temperament, and love of practical jokes, so won upon his 
followers that he was eventually declared to he no mere 
avatar, hut Vishnu himself, in human form, who alone was 
capable of so excelling all his former manifestations. 
Krishna is described as beautiful and brave, musical and 
merry. He is sometimes represented as playing the flute 
or dancing, while admiring nymphs, and especially the 
milkmaids, among whom he was educated, look on en¬ 
chanted, or accompany him on various instruments of music. 
He is the divine hero of the Maliabharata or second great 
Sanskrit epic, which contains the history of his martial 
exploits, especially in a country on the north of the Ganges, 
as the Ramayana, an earlier poem, does those of Rama in 
the south. Krishna is supposed to have an original in 
a prince of Muttra on the Jumna; who was, like Rama 
before him, elevated to the chief place in an epic, and 
subsequently promoted by an applauding world to an 
equally prominent position among the gods. In both 
poems, but especially in the earlier (the Ramayana) the 
divinity of the hero appears to be little insisted on. The 
poet Jayadcva has immortalized the pastoral and scape¬ 
grace as Vyasa has done the heroic phase of the character 
of Krishna. The great Hoolie festival is in honour of this 
god, and is said to be celebrated with great license. One 
of the peculiar amusements of the occasion reminds one 
of the sugar-plum pelting of the carnival; it consists in 
a similar pelting with the powder of the safllower dye, or 
an indiscriminate squirting of a yellow liquid composed of 
a mixture of turmeric and an infusion of the‘flowers or 
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of a tree on wliicli tlie lac insect feeds —the batea 
fiondobci. Krishna, like all tlie principal gods, has many 
names, one of which is Juggernaut, or “Lord of Creation ” 
ISext to Vishnu himself (in his primary character of pre- 
sen 01 ) and Siva, the two divinities Rama and Krishna 
" U '“ ^ le ingest number of votaries. The dates of the two 
epics in which the heroes figure are, as is usual in Indian 
chionology, given very variously. That which has been 
most fiequently assigned to the Eamayana, and sometimes 
t0 botll> is ab °ut the fourteenth century before Christ. But 
the Mahabharata is by some ascribed to a much later period, 
namely, to about the fourth century B.C., and parts of it 
to a date even more modern; it is not, however, disputed 
that the poem has, incorporated with it, some very ancient 
material. The priority of Valmiki’s Eamayana—there are 
two poems of that name—is proved by the fact of portions 
0f h bein g ci tcd in the Mahabharata. Sir William Jones, 
''h 0 considered the Eamayana to have an antiquity of about 
3,000 years, conceived its hero to be Raamah, the son of 
Cush (Genesis x. 7), whom he supposed to have introduced 
mto India the high degree of civilisation indicated in the 
poem. The Rajputs—on what authority I know not-trace 
then- line to Cush, a younger son of the God Rama. Sir 
y™ 3 Pealis with enthusiasm of “the magnificence of 
'he imagery and the elegance of the style” of tho older 
M>ic; and Mountstuart Elphinstone observes that all who 
a\o lead the heroic poems are loud in their praise of “ the 
simplicity and originality of tho composition; the sublimity, 
giace, and pathos of particular passages; the natural 
dignity of the actors, the holy purity of the morals, 
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the^ inexhaustible fertility of imagination of the 
authors.” The ascription of the Mahabharata to Vyasa 
seems equivalent to an admission that its authorship is 
unknown. The contest for supremacy of the Panda 
brothers, assisted by Krishna, with their cousins the 
Kurus, forms the chief subject of the poem, which contains, 
however, in addition, a vast mass of Hindu mythology. 
The Pandus were eventually successful, but, during° a 
temporary reverse, so local tradition holds, they hewcd°out 
the Caves of Ellora to please their patron Krishna, and. 
perhaps, with some latent desire of testifying to a prying 
world the serenity of their minds under defeat. Krishna 
was persuaded by the Pandus to cause a whole year to 
appeal- as one night, in order to enable them to perform 
a seeming miracle; and on the light beginning to dawn 
on the last day of the year, the excavations were completed ; 
but in such haste that Yisvicarma, the carpenter of the 
gods, but properly the omnificeni, in his haste, cut his 
finger. Budh, holding his fourth finger in the conventional 
Buddhist attitude of meditation, is pointed out by the 
Brahmans in illustration of the story; and they have pro¬ 
claimed their appropriation of both the sage and his temple 
by stamping everywhere on the walls and figures one of 
their sectarial symbols-the trident of Siva—in red ochre. 

And now we will follow^ the great crowd that rushed 
' nto cavos > w ben, on^the] three hundred and sixty-fifth 
morning, the Pandu brothers declared their work complete. 
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CHAPTEE Till. 

The Caves of Ellora.—The Origin of Cave-digging in India, and the Date 
and Purpose of the earliest Excavations.—Origin of Name of Ellora. 
Buddhist Chaitya and Relic Sliriue.—A Chaitya identical in Form with 
Norman Church.—The Essenes.—Dr. Johnson among the Gods, and 
how he came there.—Buddhist Monasteries.—Illustrations of llama- 
yana on Exterior of an Ellora Temple.—Ram-Chaudra’s Expedition to 
Ceylon.—A new Light thrown on the Ballet.—Hindu Tyj^c ot Milk¬ 
maid.—Jaina Caves.—An Arch-Cook.—The Triad.—The Jewish. Mode 
of Writing the Name of Jehovah.—The Aryans.—The Sudras.— The 
Chandalas. 

The Ellora Caves, anti Cave Temples, with one exception 
to he hereinafter particularized, are excavated in the face 
of a line of rocks, along which they extend for about a 
mile, in a direction from north-east to south-west nearly. 
Below lies a flat, wide-spread valley, clothed with com and 
cotton crops, and with timber, generally poor and stunted. 
The village of Ellora is seen at about the distance of a 
mile, nestling among a group of beautiful banyan, tamarind, 
and other trees, which are a noble exception to the general 
rule here of imperfect grow th. A modem pagoda to Si\ a, 
of a handsome red marble-like stone, and in the most florid 
style of Carnatic architecture, rises high above them, in a 
profusely ornamented pyramid. The paths running along 
the face of the caves, and those leading up to them from 
below, are sometimes narrow ami precipitous; and the 
explorer has to make his way here and there over large 
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ts of stone, and through paths overgrown with ci 
piicldy shrubs, some of which are covered at this 
season of the year with a lovely white clematis, which a 
happy coincidence of harmonious placing has led to 
wreathe its hoary garlands here. The stillness is almost 


absolute, and the whole scene—singularly soothing and 
beautiful—seems to invite to a dreamy repose and con- 
templativeness. 


On a former visit, onr first discovery on entering the 
caves was, that tliey differed widely from onr preconcep¬ 
tions ; and that they were disappointing. Our second, 
perhaps, that they ought not to have been so; for 
on a closer examination, they are an astounding example 
of human energy, and of the largeness—in a very literal 
sense—of result producible by combined effort. And if at 
first sight they lack something of their anticipated impres¬ 
siveness, it is because our expectations have received a 
wrong direction. They are a, marvel of elaboration, not, 
as some have taught us to expect, of genius; of ingenuity, 
and long sustained effort, and not of that faculty which— 
conceiving an idea of beauty or of sublimity—seizes in¬ 
stinctively on every form and material that can best 
y »01 h out its meaning; valuing all or any, to the extent 
only to which they assist the thought to embodiment. 
Illustratively, 1 may be allowed to instance the happy 
im linct of a painter, who, having made repeated fruitless 
appeals to brush and palette, to give expression to a par¬ 
ticular conception of falling light, seized at last a little 
nn ^ ular Bcr ap of paper, and stuck it on the canvas, where 
straight* y his thought took life. A quack might have 
t one die same thing, lacking only the determinate purpose. 



Ke^ould have rejoiced at the exceptional application of 
paper; and, pleased with his own thought, would turn his 
conscious and exulting glance on the eyes of his fellows, in 
full expectation of finding reflected there his own admira¬ 
tion. But the triumph with him would lie not in the 
resulting end, hut in the eccentric means. And this is in 
some sort the triumph of the caves. Not that one would 
accuse the poor Hindus of premeditated clap-trap : the only 
analogy lies in their freakish handling of material, to, I 
venture to think, little purpose of impressiveness. Thej 
have used rocks wholesale to imitate even the minutest 
details of structural facts. And the result—as regards 
effect, the great object of all art—is incommensurate with 
the labour. In fact, the chief wonder is the labour. For 
the same ends might, to all intents and purposes, have 
been obtained without either much trouble, or any great 
exertion of skill, by the ordinary use of material more 
humble, and less difficult of handling. ^Vith the excep¬ 
tion of the Buddhist temple, and the Hindu cave called 
the Doomar-lena, there is but little in an aesthetical point 
of view to strike the imagination. The labour is enormous, 
and you wonder at it; but the wonder is such as might be 
excited by the first view of a mass of coral reef. It is not 
so much that the thing is beautiful, its that the magnitude 
of the work contrasts so strikingly with the insignificance 
of the agency. And so with the Ellora Caves ; they might 
have been the work of the Cyclops, but the innumerable 
little rough chisel marks still perceptible on the stone 
testify how repeated were the tiny efforts, how lon 0 sus¬ 
tained and unwearied the resolution, zeal, and patience, 
to which they owe their existence. Examining them from 
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is point of view, there is nothing to disappoint: on the 
contrary, the wonder grows as yon proceed. And for the 
sculptures it must he owned, that some reaction follows 
your first sweeping verdict of condemnation. They are 
certainly better, more spirited, more expressive, less gro¬ 
tesquely hideous, than the average specimens of Hindu 
carving. But generally such relative merit can alone he 
conceded to them. And when we take into the estimate, 
the large and varied amount of practice indicated by the 
innumerable examples, surprise is, I think, rather due to 
the poverty than the splendour of the artistic results. It 
is true that you will hear people compare these works to 
the best classical examples (!) What will you not hear! 
You will hear, and you will take it as a specimen of the 
effrontery of assertion which will sometimes be hazarded 
by ambitious man, straining for the triumph of a stare 
•from his astonished fellow—you will hear, and what can 
you answer ? What answer can he found, save that which 
all polite precedent forbids—the answer of Mr. Burchell 
to Lady Blarney and Miss Carolina Whilelmina Skeggs, * 
c< Fudge ” and cc fudge,” and again and again, “ fudge, 
fudge ? ” 


And now I will endeavour to give some idea of the age, 
character, and purpose of these caves. I tremble at the 
prospect of inevitable prolixity, yet must maintain that 
despatch is here out of the question. Who could hurry in 
the presence of these still, dreamy, grey old giant gods, 
liu: youngest of whom have been L re these seven hundred 


yea rs , while the eldest have not varied their fixed and stony 
b r ° ze *duc. , perhaps, Mohammed was in swaddling clothes? 
J hese, and the rest of the rock-cut temples of India, were 



ORIGIN OF THE CAVES. 

-on tlie principle that what we are ignorant of, 
agnify—referred to a very remote antiquity, and the local 
tradition of Ellora made them 7,000 or 8,000 years old— 
a good old age even in Oriental computation. But there 
was this strong presumption even against more moderate 
conjectures, that they are not mentioned, it is asserted, in 
any Sanskrit book, and Sanskrit is the language of ancient 
Indian literature. Of late years, the comparison of these 
with other rock temples, whoso date has been at least 
approximately ascertained, has, in the absence of direct 
evidence, led to the conclusion that they range from tho 
sixth and seventh, to about the eleventh or twelfth centuries 
of our era, for they are not all of one period, nor devoted 
to the objects of an identical worship. Indeed, a large 
proportion of them are not temples at all, but Buddhist 
monasteries (viharas, technically), a probability which struck 



me immediately on first entering them, not from any 
previous knowledge of the conventional features of such 
edifices, but from reference to the established usage of 
Buddhist countries; which prescribes that wben, as bere, a 
relic shrine is present, it should have one or more monas¬ 
teries in its immediate neighbourhood. Mr. Fergus son’s 
work on the cave temples of India has given to this 
surmise, which without the sanction of such authoriiv I 


should hardly have ventured to chronicle, the confirmation 
derived from his accurate knowledge of the architectural 
peculiarities of such religious establishments. And to tho 


same author were we indebted for an intelligent contem¬ 
plation on this our second visit of much that, in delunit 
of such aid, would have been to us without s’gnificanee. 
The oldest caves in India, according to Mr. Fergusscn, are 
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rjpy— Their purpose and age are indicated by 
i|)tion, deciphered not many years ago, and which sets 
forth that they were excavated “ by the most devout sect of 
Bauddah ascetics, for the purpose of retirement, and were 
to them made over by Dasaratha, beloved of the gods, im¬ 
mediately on his ascending the throne.” Now the emperor 
Asoka, the grandson of Chandragupta, or Sandrocottus, 
and the great patron of Buddhism in India, had a nephew 
named Dasaratha. who is supposed to be the individual to 
whom allusion is here made. The Lats, or inscribed 
stone pillars, of Asoka have the* ascertained date of about 
B.C. 250, and, on the assumption that Dasaratha reigned 
fifty years after his uncle, the date of B.C. 200 has been 
assigned to these earliest Buddhist caves—earliest, for India 
was the cradle of Buddhism; and these caves of Behar, are, 
with the Lats, the earliest, or among the earliest, existing 
works of the Buddhists in India, where they initiated the 
practice of cave-digging. The oldest of the Ajunta caves 
ere supposed to have nearly the same date. The Buddhist 


temple at Karleh comes next in point of antiquity, and is 
assigned to B.C. 160; and it is by comparison with this 
and subsequent specimens, that the Buddhist church at 
Ellora, which is, locally, one of the oldest excavations, 
and takes the precedence there, in point of antiquity, of 
all the Bra h manical caves, has been supposed to belong 
to about the sixth or seventh century of our era. The 
greater part of the Brahman caves here are assumed to 
date about A.D. 900, and some later. A rajab of Ellicli- 
porc, named Eelloo (whence the name Ellora), is asserted 
to have excavated some of the middle temples, as a thank- 
offering to the gods for a deliverance from a terrible disease, 
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011 bis Lathing in a sacred koond, or tank, 
in the neighbourhood. Tliis healing pool is still shown, 
and has how on all sides a quadrangular descent of hand¬ 
some stone steps of the whole width of the several sides, 
and having pagoda-ornamented angles. 

The southern Buddhist portion of the series, then, are 
the earliest caves; the middle and Brahmanical range 
next in age, as in position; and the northern and Jaina, or 
Jaina and Brahmanical combined, are the most modern, 
as their sculptures are, immeasurably, the worst. And so 
it is in other matters. As time advanced the people seem 
to have retrograded, and the history of India is like that 
of her children individually, the mental development of 
whose mature years but ill fulfils the promise of a youth 


of extraordinary precocity. 

The Buddhist group consists of a single church (properly 
“ chaitya ”), with the usual accompanying monasteries and 
shalas, or college-halls, where neophytes received religions 
and secular instruction. These halls are distinguished by 
Jong stone benches, extending from the entrance (generally) 
to the opposite sanctuary, which contains the image of 
Budh. They must have been an essential part of a Bud¬ 
dhist religious establishment, as the religious instruction of 
all the children of the better clashes was committed to ihe 
monks, when even they were not destined for the priest¬ 
hood or religious orders. At least, such is the present 
custom of Buddhist countries, and the size of the colleges 
seems to imply that it was so in old time. The church 
contains the daghopa, or relic-shrine, which appears the 
only essential of a place of worship, and is by no means 
invariably, or even generally, contained in a temple. It is 
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^ ‘seel to contain a tooth, hair, image, or many images 
Budh, or of the sacred elephant, and sometimes coins, 
the votive offerings possibly of the devout, and sacred from 
their dedication to the divinity. The early daghopas are 
sometimes shaped like a colossal drum, the drum being 
surmounted by a dome. Sometimes the figure resembles 
that O', an artichoke bottom, with the filaments still 
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attached, the point being elongated into a spire, the apex 
of which is crowned with an umbrella, or three-staged 
umbrella, and the whole is raised high by a substratum of 
brick-work. In the present instance the form is that of a 
colossal turnip reversed, with the tap root removed, and a 
Tee or umbrella-rest of stone substituted. The umbrella 
itself, which was of wood, has disappeared. The daghopa 
and its contents are, of course, either absolutely wor- 
feiupped, as in themselves worthy oi adoration, or only 
allusively so, as memorials of the canonized sage, according 
to the degree of intelligence and spirituality of the wor¬ 
shipper. Many Buddhists in Burmah deny that any respect 
is paid directly to them, or to anything save Budh himself. 
But their funeral service contains these words, which are 
to be repeated by the priests, “We worship Budh, we 
worship his law, we worship his priests.” Generally, no 
doubt, the images, priests, and relic-shrines come in for 
tin- largest share of devotion. They are present with 
visit,h literalness, and without intellectual effort, and are 
appreciable by the senses, to which it is the tendency of all 
idolatry to give the predominance over the intellect. 

I he form of the Buddhist temple is not similar to, but 
actually identical with that of a Norman church of too 
11 th 01 12th century. The nave, thickly pillared side 
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s, and rounded apsis—between which, and the nave, 
the daghopa is placed—are all there. The roof is vaulted 
and ribbed, as if by great girders of wood, and all the 
details of a structure originally, as Eergusson has decided, 
wooden, are literally and undiscriminatingly imitated in 
the*solid rock; just as the ends of joists and rafters are 
indicated by the stone triglyphs and mutules of the Doric 
order. There are external and internal music galleries 
over the single entrance opposite the daghopa; the enuieh 
is without transept. A large figure of Budh, with his 
attendants, is carved, innovatingly it is said, in front of 
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the shrine. 

It seems probable that the coincidence of form observable 
in the Buddhist and Christian churches, if not in the basilica 
also, the date of whose introduction, - in the absence of 
proper books of reference, I have been unable to ascertain, 
may be explained by the well-known fact of tlie higlily 
migratory habits of the early Buddhists, even befoie the 
Brahman persecutions rendered such emigration com¬ 
pulsory. They had thus the opportunity ot communicating 
the type to the countries they visited. Tho Essenes of 
Palestine are stated by Bjornstjcma to have been Buddhists, 
wlio accepted Moses first, and then Christ, as Budhs ; and 
tlie Emperor Asoka, in one of his Lat engraved proclama¬ 
tions (dating, as has been stated, about 250 years before our 
era), mentions the fact of his having, at that time. Buddhist 
subjects in Egypt, Syria, &c., who may have introduced 
tlie type of the Buddhist church among Christians, with 
whom they held so many principles in common. The 
converse of the proposition cannot be true, inasmuch as the 
Buddhist chaitya at Karleh, and one or more of those at 
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^.J$i6ta, were excavated before tbe birth of Christ. The 
fact has already been alluded to of the Buddhist cave temple 
being a manifest copy, as Fergusson has decided, of an 
earlier wooden structure. It is true that every trace of such 
prototype has disappeared; a fact easily accounted for in an 
alleged statement of the Chronicle of Cashmere, that the 
Buddhist religious houses were uniformly destroyed during 
the persecution by the Brahmans—of course, when their 
character permitted it, which that of the caves did not. The 
cave church at Kartell still retains sufficient evidence of its 
derivation horn a wooden prototype. The ribs of the 
all the minor details, which in a quarried 


ceiling, and 


temple admit of it, were completed in that material. And 
this cave is itself about 2,000 years old. It is of course 
impossible to surmise the age of the destroyed originals; 
whether therefore they were, or were not, of sufficiently 
ancient date to be the prototype of the basilica (the sup¬ 
posed original of the Norman Church, and the date of 
whose introduction into classical architecture, I have some 


impression, is unknown), it seems clear that the Christians 
ieid ample means of adopting the form directly from the 
Egyptian Buddhists, or from those who frequented the 
mountains of Nazareth. It would be interesting to inquire 
vvhether there are indeed any grounds for ascribing to the 
basilica an identical origin, there may be difficulties in 
the way of the conjecture with which I am too ill-informed 
on the subject to be acquainted. At present an impenetrable 
obscurity seems to hang over the rise of Buddhism, and of 
it*> structural architecture. An obscurity, however, that 
ft ill no doubt be eventually dissipated, for blabbing mother 
earth is verifying in her garrulous old age, the vulgar 
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on her sex, and is letting out all her secrets, whether 
locked in Egyptian tomb, or buried city, or scarce legible 
Sanskrit manuscript. 

But to return from the general to the particular Buddhist 
church. The frieze over the entrance contains a variety of 
cartings of animals, possibly intended to represent some 
of the five hundred transmigrations through which the 
last Budh passed on earth, the record of which forms a 
large portion of the religious literature of the sect. They 
have much truth of outline and expression. But of all 
the sculptures, the most striking is found in the outer 
court, where appears a remarkably good likeness of 
Dr. Johnson, the close-curled wig inclusive. The last has 
not, it is true, been given with the usual photographic 
sincerity of Hindu portraits, for it is not put on awry : 
still the identity is unquestionable. And how he came 
there ? Did Boswell, the excellent creature, secretly per¬ 
form a pious pilgrimage, and bribe the priests to admit 
his Budh (“ divine sage ”) among the gods? If so, they 
have carried out their contract with a dash of malice; for 
with the appropriate imposingness and ponderousness of 
head, they have combined a very unbecoming and un- 
doctorly levity of heel. Would you believe it ? the sage is 
actually cutting capers in the air ! 

The monasteries are square, and have always a figure of 
Budh in the sanctuary, opposite the door. There are 
little dark cells in the walls, the dormitories of the monks. 
One or two of these are observable also in some of the 
Brahman temples, and were probably intended for the Hindu 
devotees, who still commonly frequent these secluded caves. 
One now here shares his retirement with a raving maniac. 
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the Brahman temples, Keylas, or Kailasa (Siva’s 
paradise), is considered the most notable, and is, I believe, 
generally the most admired. But I own that it appears to 
me an instance, more emphatic than the rest, of vast labour 
wasted, and also of confusion of purpose. It is a 
pyramidal, highly decorated, and elaborately carved pagoda; 
and is, together with an equally florid gateway, and a porch 
between gateway and sanctuary, completely hewn out, and 
insulated from the rock—is a counterpart, therefore, of 
a structural building—a large quadrangle being also 
cleared out around it, containing on three sides profusely 
sculptured galleries, the fourth being the gateway, with 
music gallery above: the whole a crowded mass of caning. 
And as if all this were insufficient evidence of the prodigal 
zeal of the workmen for their gods, the principal part of the 
temple, with its sanctuary, has also been insulated from 
the ground, and is supported by colossal liewn-out figures 
of elephants and fabulous animals, in the manner of 
Telamones. A structural temple of the same character 
might have been erected with infinitely better effect on the 
summit of the rock out of which Keylas is hewn, and with 
a ten thousandth part of the labour. 

Some of the external sculptures of this celebrated 
temple are illustrative of the Bamayana. There are scenes, 
also, which may belong to the Mahabharata; the story of 
the Bamayana—of Yahnikis, I mean—is this: Bama, or 
Bameliandra (Vishnu in his seventh Avatar), undertakes an 
expedition into Southern India and Ceylon, to rescue his 
wife. Hi la, whom a ten-anned, five-headed king and 
mounter, .aino L Bawan, had seized on, in r renge for her 
prer. ions rejection of his suit, and preference for Kama* 
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J&pfrried lier to liis kingdom of Ceylon, or Lanea (“the 
resplendent ”), whither Rama, assisted by liis ally Harm- 
man, the monkey god, with his army of apes, speedily 
followed him; and tearing up mountains, formed a con¬ 
necting bridge between the peninsula of India, and the 
island, the rocks now known as Adam’s Bridge. Rawan 
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v, as overcome, and Rama remarried to Sita: all the gods 
and goddesses being present on, what no doubt they termed, 
as mortals have done ever since, “ the auspicious occasion.'’ 
This celebration of the marriage of Rama forms the prin¬ 
cipal subject of the sculptures of the temple, called tne 
Rameswarra, as the Lanea war does of the bassi rilicvi of the 
walls of Keylns. With Hindu inconsistency, all the other 
Avatars of Vishnu are present at Ramchandra’s wedding, 
and on the left of, and close to, the group, Krishna is 
disporting himself, in the midst of the gopis, or gopias 
(milkmaids), amongst whom ho was educated. They arc 
playing tom-toms, and shepherds’ pipes, to which the god 
dances with more vigour than grace. He is executing, 
with perfect accuracy, the pirouette of the ballet; for 
which, I own, I never expected to find a divine origin. 
It is a remarkable fact that the attendant milkmaids, as 
represented in these sculptures, have precisely the class of 
features and the expression which characterize such nymphs 
at home : the quilled net cap is alone wanting to make the 
round, vacant, innocent face a perfect specimen oi our 
received type. 

It appears above that Vishnn by no means commended 
himself to a uniform extent, in his various incarnations, to 
the admiration of the world. Thus Rama and Krishna 
arc met with in the.ve sculptures more frequently than any 
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divinity, except Paravati, Siva’s consort. Indeed 
there is in some respects great liberty of choice among 
the post-Puranic religionists of India. All the gods may 
be worshipped—as they are by the strictly orthodox 
Brahman—or one may be selected to the exclusion of 
the rest, Nor in the latter case is the special divinity 
supposed to be displeased at the rest being disparaged, 
or their pretensions ignored. On the contrary, Vishnu 
is often represented as highly exasperated at even a favour¬ 
able glance being bestowed on Siva, who, on the other 
hand, fully reciprocates his ill-will and jealousy. All this 
is accounted for by the various myths having been invented 
or retailed by different hands; and each leader of a sect 
of course strove to magnify his own god, and to raise him 
by the depression of his rivals. Most of the Brahman 
caves of this group are dedicated to Siva, who, however, 
appears infrequently in the sculptures in comparison to 
his consort Paravati; who, in one or other of her several 
characters of Maha-Dcvi (emphatically the goddess, the 
great goddess); Durga, the Amazon companion of the 
gods; Kali, the destroyer; Paravati, the companion 
and consoit of Siva, Ac. Ac., is introduced again and 
again. 

The most northern of tho caves, it has been stated, are 
Jaina, or Jaina and Bralimanical in combination, a com¬ 
promise involving, as has been shown, no heterodox con¬ 
cession on the part of the Jainas, who appropriate in their 
creed something of Brahmanism as well as Buddhism:— of 
course, however, making their Tirt’hankars paramount to all 
Hindu gods and Buddhist saints; at least so it is now, 
whatever may have been the views of the sect on their first 
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fion. Thus Vishnu and Siva are often represented 
the sculptures as meekly fanning the Jaina worthies 
with the chowries or yak tails, peculiarly appropriated to 
royalty. Even the cook of one of the saints is represented 
as enjoying a similar privilege. “What?” we inquired, 
“is. the cook, too, treated like a rajah?” “Yes,” the 
guide said, “all are great folks here.” Fergusson has 
remarked, in discussing the character of the northern 
group, that nowhere do the Tirt’hankars appear in the 
exact, proper number of twenty-four. But a reference to 
Brahmanioal usage will show that this is no argument 


against the supposed character of the temples. The 
avatars, in the same way, are constantly represented below, 
or oftener in excess of, the proper number : one being 
omitted, or other favourite incarnations repeated. The 
sculptor appears in such matters only to have consulted 
either his own peculiar predilections, or the requisitions 
of space and convenience. And so with the Tirt’hankars, 
where there is little room few are introduced ; whero there 
is ample space they are added on as liberal a scale as if, 
like Sophia Primrose’s sheep, the artist had consented to 
put them in for nothing. 

Allusion has been made to the fact of the place of 
sacrifice—such bloodless sacrifice, or rather oblation, as 
Jainaism permits—being indicated in the floor of the 
Jaina cave, now called by the Hindus the “Juggernaut.” 
temple, by three circles, placed severally at the points of 
a triangle. In connection with the conjecture that tho 
figure may be intended to typify the Triad, it may be 
remarked, that a circle containing the thrice repeated 
initial letter (jod) of the name of Jehovah, written in an 
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figure, was the alternative to which the Jews had 
recourse to avoid the necessity of muting at length the 
incommunicable name of (rod, though it is difficult to say 
Vvhy, in their case, such a figure should have been selected, 
unless indeed it was an unappreciated relic of traditional 
truth handed down from remote times {for this mode of 
indicating the name was very ancient), and whose original 
significance had been lost. So a triangle within a circle, 
or the converse, symbolizes the Triad with the Hindus. 
The apex turned upwards would signify the Triad with 
Siva in the ascendant, the pdint being emblematical of 
fire, which is one of his symbols. The figure reversed 
would in the same way indicate Vishnu as the paramount 
god, of whom water is symbolical. The three-staged 
umbrella, which constantly appears over the heads of both 
Budhs and Tirt’hankars, probably originally figured the 
same doctrine of a Triad, though it is questioned whether 
that doctrine ever comprised the belief of a Trinune God, 
save in an indirect way, as all the gods are ultimately, 
In the enlarged faith of the educated Brahmans resolv¬ 
able into one. The three-staged umbrella is suggested by 
Mr. Fergusson as the origin of the three and nine storied 
pagodas of China. And this conjecture seems to have very 
great probability; for while the umbrella is an Oriental 
emblem of royalty, and among the Buddhist and Jain a sculp¬ 
tures apparently of divine supremacy also, a peculiar snored- 
ness is certainly attached in I Airmail—possibly also in other 
Buddhist countries (?)—to buildings of the particular form 
in question. No pagoda is considered as duly consecrated 
til] crowned with an umbrella. A house of several stages, 
finished with a spire and covered with gilding, is permitted 
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king and Iiis confessor alone; wdiile one of the sam9 
orm, painted white, and of course crowned with the umbrella, 
is appropriated only to Budh and the king, to the exclu¬ 
sion even of the heir apparent. There appears, as far as 
I have been able to ascertain, to be no trace of the Triad 
up to the time of Menu, the Institutes inclusive. It is first 
introduced apparently in the Puranas, and was perhaps an 
idea borrowed from the first teachers of Christianity in 
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India. 

It would be impossible to describe in detail all the Ellora 
Caves. They amount in all to about thirty. The Dus 
Avatar (ten avatars) is among those which attract attention. 
Ihe subjects of the sculptures are generally taken from 
the fables of the Puranas, or of the two great epics. Before 
finally bidding adieu to the subject I must remark on two 
curious groups in the Bameswarra, each ha\ing more 
expression than is usually found in Hindu sculptures. One 
is that of a miser, with his family reduced to the last stage 
of emaciation, clinging to him and begging for bread, while 
a thiet in the backgro un d runs off with his hoarded wealth; 
the composition is not without a sort of grim power. The 
second is tho representation of a game of chance, or of skill, 
perhaps, played by Makadeo (Siva) and his consort; the 
goddess has lost both game and temper. A. matted little 
square fan in the hand of one of the by standi rs is the fac¬ 


simile of those sold at the present day at tin. bazaars, and 
usually used by the cooks as a substitute for bellows. The 
anatomy of the figures, and especially of the animals, is 
generally very indifferent. I only know one instance of 
anything approaching positive beauty in the sculptures of 
the whole series. It occurs in a representation of tho 
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Sactis, and is found in the quadrangle of Keylas, in tlie 
left-hand corner on entering the gateway, and almost 
immediately behind a colossal isolated elephant; it is a 
figure of Seresvati, the goddess of learning, rhetoric, 
&p., and has, I think, very great grace both of form and 
pose. The two companion divinities in the compartments 
to its left are evidently by the same hand, but of very 
inferior merit. The foregoing slight sketches of the Ellora 
Caves, and of the early and modern faith of the Hindus, 
must not be concluded without some notice of a discovery 
which greatly enhances the interest of the people in the 
estimation of Europeans. I mean the now ascertained 
fact of the identical origin of the Hindus and the races 
which have civilized Europe, a fact which has, I believe, 
been long suspected, but which Professor Max Muller’s 
extraordinary jfiiilological attainments enable him to re¬ 
assert with additional weight of authority and emphasis. 
“ The evidence,” he observes, “ of language is irrefragable, 
and it is the only evidence worth listening to with regard to 
ante -historical periods. Its testimony is that there was 
a time when the ancestors of the Celts, the Germans, the 
Slavonians, the Greeks, the Italians, the Persians, and the 
Hindus were living together within the same fences, separate 
from the ancestors of the Semitic and Turanian races.” 
This conclusion he considers io be “as firmly established 
as that the Normans of William the Conqueror were 
the Northmen of Scandinavia.” Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, in speaking oi the cot amt >n origin of Sanskrit, and 
the languages of the West, says that “there is no doubt 
that there was once a connection between the nations 
by whom they were used.” The similarity ho declares 
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,.^__unt in some instances to identity. “ This fact, ’ he 
continues, “ has long been known to Sanskrit scholars, 
who pointed it out in reference to single words; but it has 
now been demonstrated by means of a comparison of the 
inflexions, conducted by German writers, and particularly 
by Mr. Bopp.” 

“ The main stream of the Aryan nations has always 
flowed,” Professor Muller observes, “ towards the north¬ 
west. No historian can tell us by what impulse those 
adventurous Nomads were driven on through Asia towards 
the shores of Europe. The first start of this world-wide 
migration belongs to a period far beyond the reach of 
documentary history, to times when the soil of Europe had 
not yet been trodden by either Celts, Germans, Slavonians, 
Ptomans, or Greeks.” It was followed, Professor Muller 
thinks, by another great move across the Himalaya, south 
wards, of those Aryan tribes who had been left behind. 
Their course was ‘ t towards the seven rivers, the Indus, the 
five rivers of the Punjaub, and the Sarasvatr, and e\ei since 
India has been their home”— that home where, dreamily, 
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they have mused away the few and precious hours of hie in 
misty reveries on the nature of that life; and expended the 
energies intended for the practical uses of existence in 'vain 
questionings as to the reality of existence, its meaning, its 
origin, and end — dreams and questionings the most 
fanciful of which are not unreflected, even in modern times, 
in the more vigorous and practical minds of their bietliren 
in the West; hut with them mostly indulged in as in- 
tellectul playthings, and made to alternate with the serious 
motive and earnest "work of life: bubbles blown half- 
pensively, half in wuntonness, seeming for a moment to 
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substance, and to picture the very truth of 
rounding world—its seeming permanence and actual evanes- 
cency—‘then, on the lightest touch of practical handling, 
broken and gone; figuring, indeed, in its insufficiency for the 
uses of existence, so much of the thought as had truth— 
the insoliclity and futility of all those systems which wbuld 
substitute unsubstantial shadows for the solemn facts of 
life—these indeed are “ maya,” “ illusion ”—and leaving 
that life still untouched to be dealt with in all its exigent 
reality and sternness, and infiipteness of eventual meaning 
and purpose. 

The name by which the Indo-European races are 
distinguished—that of Aryan—is, I believe, derived from a 
word (arja or arya), meaning “respectable” or “ venerable.” 
-Thus Menu, in indicating the locality proper to orthodox 
Brahmanhood—the country between the Himalaya and 
"Vindhya mountains and the east and west seas—declares it 
to be the tract which the wise have named Aryftverta, or 
inhabited by “ respectable men.” Those who have seen 
these respectable men—the Bengalis not inclusive, who 
seem, like the people of the south, a mixed race—and who 
having seen have compared them with the feeble and 
effeminate races of Southern In din, could, I should think, 
scarcely avoid Hie conclusion—in the absence of convincing 
evidence to the contrary—that the original stock had been 
a noble one ; and that its deterioration in the instances 
adduced had been attributable to intermixture—at some 
time prior to the institution of cash —with the degraded 
aboriginal am' other races whom it subdued and displaced; 
and the* former of whom it drove into the great mountain 
chain which divides the peninsula. Some conceive the Sudra 
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>ervile (the fourth) caste, which is not included in the 


sacred and “respectable” classes (these consist of Brahmans, 
soldiers, and merchants) to be representatives of the various 
conquered nations who preceded the Aryans in the invasion 
of India; and who apparently preferred intermixture with 
tho matter even in a subordinate position—to sharing with 
the aborigines a savage independence in mountains and 
forests. In connection with the supposition that the in- 
no\ated bloody sacrifices to Kali originated in aboriginal 
example, it appears, by implication, that the Sudras also 
^ ore accustomed to offer human sacrifices; for in a story 
eited by Muller from one of the Brahmanas, a son, whose 
father had sold him for the purpose of sacrifice at the price 
of one hundred cows, and had volunteered for another 
hunored himself to become his butcher, refuses to return 
to ^im; declaring that “ men have never found even 
among Sudras an example of such a transaction;”evidently 
meaning thereby that no Sudra father had been known so, 
personally, to sacrifice his son; not that no Sudra had been 
guilty of human sacrifice, for the following sentence leads 
fo the inference that the custom was one emphatically 
appertaining to the Sudras: “ Who commits one sin will 


commit another; thou wilt not abstain from the ways of 
Sudras.” 

There 
that 


is no accounting for tastes; one would imagine 
a crust of bread and liberty ” in the mountain ^ 
would have been preferable to submission to the conditions 
attached to the service of the occupants of “the tract 
W ^ !l call Aryuverta.” Such service, however, 

was declared by Menu to be the only appropriate object of 
ambition to the Sudra; compared with which all other 
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0ms could nothing avail him. And the service performed, 
and with due humility, he was taught to look for promotion 
in a subsequent life, and might hope to reappear on earth 
in merchant caste embodiment; till which “good time 
coming ” it appears that he was to content himself with 
such enjoyment alone as could be derived from wearing ( lhe 
cast clothes, eating the leavings, and—figuratively speak¬ 
ing—blacking the shoes of “ respectable men.” And lest 
any other religious, intellectual, or material objects should 
suggest themselves to Sudra hope, it was decreed that no 
Brahman must offer temporal, far less spiritual, advice to a 
Sudra; that he must not read the Vedas in his hearin fr , 
nor make him acquainted with the legal expiation for sin. 
A Sudra was forbidden, under j>ains and penalties, to over¬ 
come a Brahman in argument, or to deride his unsuccessful 
attends (!) in that sort; no accumulating of wealth was 
permitted to a Sudra, since “a servile man who has 
amassed riches,” such is the candid admission of the 
lawgiver, “gives pain even to Brahmans:” the gloss 
judiciously supplies the qualifying words, “becomes 
proud, and by his insolence and neglect gives pain,” Ac. 
And whereas the proper name of a Brahman should indi¬ 


cate holiness, that of a soldier power, of a merchant 
wealth, a Sudra’s name should be suggestive only of 
“contempt.” And so in the matter of salutations: while a 
Brahman was to be greeted with a hope “ that his devotion 
prospered,’ a warrior with expressions of solicitude for 
the soundness and safety of his person, a merchant with 
ihoso of anxiety as to the condition of his exchequer, a 
Sudra should only he asked whether he kept his health— 

. e the only good that he legally could keep ; and that 
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condition of inoffensiveness in the eyes of 
respectable,” whom, if he ventured to revile, his tongue 
was to he slit; if mortally to offend, it was at the risk of 
his life, which might he taken by the indignant Brahman, 
at the cost of no heavier penalty than that incurred for 
killing vermin. The knowledge of any sacred text was 
forbidden the Sudra; though for the rest he was permitted 
to pray and to praise the gods. Investiture with the sacred 
triple cord was, of course, denied him, together with 
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acquaintance with the mystical syllable, A. U. M., with the 
equally mystical words, “earth, air, heaven,” and the 
Gayatri, or most sacred verse of the Vedas, the shorter 
version of which is as follows :— 

“Let us meditate on the adorable light of the Divine 
Iluler; may it guide our instincts.” 

These last privileges were restricted to the three supe- 
ri or castes, to w r liom they were communicated on the occa¬ 
sion of their investiture with the thread : a ceremony the 
Eeglcct of which by a caste man involved excommunication. 
I he repetition of the Gayatri, and the three mysterious 
syllables above, 1,000 times, absolves a Brahman, as it 
appears by the law of Menu, from even a great offence, 
fhe Brahmans, according to the same authority, the 
Cshetryas (soldiers), Yaisyas (merchants), and Sudras, 
proceeded respectively from the head, arms, body, and 
feet of Brahma; and thus w'ere indicated buth their several 
vocations and relative rank. The lowest of all outcasts is 
the son of a Sudra and a Brahman woman. He is called 
a Chandala, another word for Pariah, or outcast, and liis 
abode is to be beyond the limits of the towm? he must 
only use broken vessels, his w-ealth must consist of dogs 
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^ assos alone, liis clothing must be that stripped from 
the bodies of the dead, his dishes broken pots, his orna¬ 
ments rusty iron—imagine the buoyancy of a spirit, that, 
occupying such a position, could think of ornaments! 

and finally, he must roam continually from place 
to place. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Fairy’s Tank.—The Queen of Sheba.—The Fairies disturbed.—The 
Lotus sacred to the Gods and dear to the Poets. A Saint. A 1 hilo- 
sopher.—Crushing the Sugar-cane.—Adulteration by a Natural Pro¬ 
cess.—'The Income Tax.—The Laws of Menu and Stephano.—Undress 
Costume of Sepoys.—Bdhrahs.—What would Baby Simmons say?— 
Sumptuous Furniture of exceptional Kind.—An Eastern liinee^ of th^ 
Ordinary Tvpe.—Jowala Pcrsad and Jezebel’s Fate.—The Effects ot 
Mohammedan Rule.—The Servico ot the Hyderabad Contingent not 
adapted to Nervous Constitutions.—Annexation Morality, its Fnuts in 
Miniature.—Thunder-storms.—The River “ down.”—Moral Dilution.— 
The Monsoon to be avoided by timid Sailors.—Climate of Nizam s 
Country.—Danger of Exposure to Sun.—Evils of Indolence. The 
Parsecs asserted not to be Fire-worshippers—Nor the Hindus and 
Buddhists Idolaters.—The First Step in Idolatiy—Murders.—1Suborna¬ 
tion of Witnesses.—'The Duke of Wellington's Opinion of Veracity of 
Natives.—Oaths on a Cow’s Tail and on a Pcepul Tree.—The Banyan 
the Forbidden Fruit. 

Fehma/ry —We started at early dawn to visit the 

Peri’s (Fairy’s) Tank, wkieli in about two and a halt or 
three miles from Roza, and is a place of much speculative 
interest, inasmuch as local Mohammedan tradition makes 
its neighbouring ruins the site of a chief city ot ancient 
Sheba (!) and the residence of Belehiz, or F>alkis, its queen* 
f am told that an .intelligent, well-informed old English 
officer, who lived many years at Aurangabad, made out for 
it a strong presumptive case, though from wnat material 
I am at a loss to imagine. I can only conceive some such 
argument as the following: The Queen of Sheba came 
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the uttermost parts of the earth—and is not Roza a 
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long way from Jerusalem ? She was Queen of the South— 
and does not Deccan mean South ? And she came with 
camels (2 Chron. ix. 1)—exactly, we have them here still. 
“And she gave the king (verse 9th) an hundred and 
twenty talents of gold’’—yes, all the gold has disappeared. 
And “ of spices great abundance, and precious stones ”— 
the spices carry more conviction than the precious stones, 
which certainly are not now abundant. “Neither was there 
any such spice as the Queen of Sheba gave King Solomon”— 
absolutely conclusive ! The curry powder of Aurungabad 
is made of some eighteen or twenty different species of 
spice, all of the first quality. You are not convinced ? 
Then I am afraid it is out of my power to make out the 
case. I must let “judgment go by default,” and submit 
to the too probable verdict of “ not proven.” 

The Peri’s Tank quite repaid the ride over stony ground, 
and a curtailed night’s rest. It is very picturesque. A 
tank, in India, is an artificial lake, or piece of water, 
usually square, but here oval and with steps entirely sur¬ 
rounding it, like the seats of an amphitheatre, and 
descending to the water’s edge ; they are hewn out of large 
blocks of black basalt, and are so accurately cut that all 
are closely fitted without the intervention of cement. The 
surface of the water is almost hidden by the leaves and 
blossoms of the beautiful white lotus, which, sacred alike 
with Brahmans and with Buddhists, is, by the practical 
Chinese portion of the latter sect, eaten (flowers, stalks, 
and roots) as well as venerated. Our approach disturbed a 
groat flock of wild ducks, which were taking their pleasure 
among the white blossoms and cool green leaves. Festoons 
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jgf^lie elegant white clematis, everywhere abundant on 
these ghauts, spring from the interstices of the stairs, 
clinging tenderly to the edges of the hard black stones, 
and with loving deceit, concealing beneath their own meek 
graces the too stern precision of their character. I do not 
knew whether Queen Belchiz has the credit of this structure, 
but if the surrounding ruins—which, by the way, I only 
recognized as such by sj)ecial injunction—are not the site 
of her capital, this particular spot may well be that of the 
Queen of the Fairies, whose merry perfume-nourished * 
Court may have been peering at us stealthily, with mirthful, 
elfish eyes, from beneath the lily leaves as we stood, 
plunging headlong, on our too near approach, with ringing 
silvery laughter, into the depths of the glistening lotus 
cups, and covering themselves with golden dust as they 
frolicked among the stamens. 

The lotus (Lotus nymphceci, I believe properly) is beloved 
of the poets, as well as sacred to the gods. In the poems 
of the Hindu pastoral poet, Jayadeva (as quoted by J od), 
Radlia lamenting the absence of Heri (Krishna), is thus 
very prettily, I think, described by her attendant damsel— 
u Her face is like a water-lily veiled in the dew of tears, 
and her eyes are as moons eclipsed.” The same poet, 
according to Moore, speaks of eyes which resemble blue 
water-lilies agitated by the breeze. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone says of the poems of Jayadeva, whom he places m 
the fourteenth century,—“ They exhibit in perfection the 
luxuriant imagery, the voluptuous softness, and the want 
of vigour and interest, which form the beauties and defects 

So unsubstantial, according to Mohammedan belief, is the diet oi tbo 
Peris. 
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They are distinguished by the use 
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ie Hindu school 
of conceits,” &c. 

An old sepoy, who accompanied us to the Peri’s Tank, 
pointed to a small building in the distance, which he said 
was a faquir’s tukeer, literally pillow; the throne of a king, 
as well as a faquir’s lodge, is so named. So eminent, 
according to the sepoy, was the sanctity of this faquir that 
should a woman approach his habitation (so unworthy 
woman’s foot of ground so holy!) the stones would imme¬ 
diately rise from the path, and fall in a shower on her in 
punishment of her presumption. We were very anxious 
to proceed to the spot, and thus to test the truth of the 
story; but we had already lingered too long, and had to 
make the best of our way home, before the sun should 
become too hot.* 

A prows of faquirs, and their sublime self-complacency, 
my husband was walking out one morning, when a wind¬ 
storm arose, and blew off and carried away his hat. It 
fell into a hollow in a rock, where, on stooping down to 
recover it, he saw an old hermit crouched. After some 

conversation J-asked him what object was attained by 

living in a hole instead of a house. “House!” he 


exclaimed, contemptuously ; “you live in hohses—narrow 
houses, but—” throwing his arms abroad, and glancing 
sky-wards, “ the universe is my home,” literally, 

“ Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine.” 

Hearing one day a perpetual creaking in a mango-tope 
plantation, near the bungalow, wc entered it to ascertain 


* A I. ‘It who visited Roza some time afterwards told me that the 
bangaiow nijioy hod declared to her, that we made efforts to reach the 
tukeer, but wore mysteriously deterred! 



CRUSHING SUGAR-CANE. 

and found some ryots busying themselves in 
crushing .sugar-canes. Two upright solid cylinders, close 
together,* one having a spiral groove, the other a corre¬ 
sponding projection, are made to turn on each other by 
means of a large horizontal wheel to which bullocks are 
yoked, in the same manner as horses formerly were to the 
old-fashioned threshing-machine. The cane is introduced 
between these cylinders, and the expressed juice falling imo 
a hole below is carried by an underground channel into 
a receptacle very like a grave, whose walls are simply beaten 
into compactness, and have no coating whatever. This 
receptacle was quite open to the air and abundant dust; 
and as a passive mode of adulteration—and one, therefore, 
less trying to the conscience than that deliberate “ sanding 
of the sugarwith which the pious grocer was accustomed 
to preface family worship—the thing may have its re¬ 
commendations. Indian cultivators certainly have the most 
thriftless and slovenly way of dealing with their crops. I 
have often been sorry to see the soil of the cotton-fields 
whitened by the fall of half the produce, because its owner 
has, in the Hindu fashion, deferred to “ to-morrow—day 
after to-morrow/' tho proper work of to-day. 

March 1st .—The financial statement for the year has 
appeared, and a very uncomfortable statement it is, both 
in the retrospect and, in one point of view*, the prospect it 
offers. We have spent too much, mid we arc all to bo 
taxed. No rhetorical skill could possibly make that part of 
the budget palatable. In taxing tho scrupulous Hindu, 
care has been taken to explain to him that while his purse 
mast sulk i. his conscience need not; for thrt his own 
sacred code—that of Menu—sanctions the payment of taxes 
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support of tlie State. The appeal to Menu is sq 
rash; for what is to he said to such texts as the 


following:— 

Chapter vii. 133. “A king, though even dying with 
want, must not receive any tax from a Brahman learned in 
the Vedas.” 

Chapter vii. 137. “ Let a king order a mere trifle to 
be paid, in the name of the annual tax, by the meaner 
inhabitants of the realm, who subsist by petty traffic.” 

Chapter ix. 313. “* * Let him not, though in the 
greatest distress for money, provoke Brahmans to anger 
by taking their property ; for they, once enraged, could 
immediately, by sacrifices and imprecations, destroy him 
with his troops, elephants, horses, and cars.” 

This is explained by verse 317: “ A Brahman, learned 
or ignorant, is a powerful divinity ! ” 

The law of Stephano, “he shall pay for him that hath 
him, and that soundly,” would, perhaps, be more to the 
purpose than that of Menu, though it is to be feared that 
neither might be successful in reconciling a Hindu to 
parting with his money. 

May 10th .—Some privates of the regiment came for 
inspection in their new marching costume: nothing could 
be more tidy, comfortable, economical, and appropriate. 
The upper part of the dress is simply a loose frock, the 
sleeves being also comfortably loose. The trousers are of 
the Zouave make, and perfectly easy. The whole of the 
Huit is of a coarse cotton cloth, dyed with babul bark, of 
a dark gravel colour, which colour, called “ kakec,” has the 
<lonUe advantage of not looking dirty, and of being in¬ 
visible at a comparatively short distance. An officer who 
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Den in the campaign in Central India, told me that 
he had tested this last fact satisfactorily, and had been 
surprised, on one occasion, to find a hill, which had 
appeared at a short distance hare, covered with a kakce- 
clothed regiment. The head is covered with a flat white 
cotton foraging cap with a red hand; and the feet are com¬ 
fortably clad in the loose, easy native shoes, wilieh look as 
if they had been made not horn the ordinary measure, but 
from a ground plan of the foot. A propos de bottes, I 
was told the other day that the flat-footed candidates for 
enlistment are always rejected, as they are found to tire 
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speedily on a march. I suppose the high instep acts as 
a sort of lever, giving additional power to the muscles, 
-^ut to return to our comfortable-looking, picturesque 
sepoys: the frock is conlined at the w r aist by a white 
leather pipe-clayed belt, wilich much adds to the smart¬ 
ness of the costume; but J -tells me that in the field 

it would be too striking, and would have to be “ toned 
down ” to the general tint of the dress by an application 
°f red earth—“ red earth,” or “dust of the ground,” 
from which Adam rose, as they say the name indicates. 
Adam and therefore all: let none therefore fastidiously 
make wry faces at its application to the purpose of saving 
the sons of Adam from a premature return to their native 
element. The men I thought looked very handsome, they 
are many of them magnificent figures, especially those from 
Hindustan ; and quite a contrast to the poor little puny 
1 amul race of Southern India, wTloso general effect— 
especially in English military clothing—is unequivocally 


simian. 


Some Bohrahs (merchants, literally) came to-day with 
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usual boxful of incongruities. Dresses, and powder, 
and shot, children’s nets, and soap, and fish sauce, and 
even an opera-glass, and gold watch and chain. 

The box-wallahs (wallah, “ fellow ” ) are called hawkers 
on the Madras side. I am not sure whether any of these 
are genuine Bohrahs; but I incline to think that this 
remarkable guild is confined chiefly to Hindustan, to 
Western and Central India, and to the Deccan, in the 
moie restricted sense of that name. Boorkanpore is their 
peculiar stronghold—as Boorhan-u-din, who founded it, 
was one of their chief leaders—and there resides their 




moolah, a sort of archimandrite, whose authority is supreme 
in the adjustment of all the temporal and spiritual questions 
submitted to him by the community, by whose contribu¬ 
tions he is supported; his means being further added to 
by the price paid by members of the sect for passes to 
paradise. The Bohrahs have been stated by some authors 
to bear the name of Ismailiyas, to be of Arab descent, and 
a remnant of the Assassins or Haschiscliins,* who, under 
the conduct of “the Old Man of the Mountain,” were so 
ccl.-l, rated in former times, especially during the crusades. 
Mr. Colebrook, however, negatives this assertion, and 
declares the Bohrahs to have been originally Hindus of 
the province of Guzerat, who, between five and six 
centuries ago, were converted to Mohammedanism. The 
community consists of both Shias and Sunis. They do 
cot intermarry or keep up any intercourse with other 

T} r ***** t0 be a ***> useful, re. 
dectahlo body; and are much to he commended for the 

- -^y.ng kindness which they exercise towards their 
r ° m tllClr a4 ' Ucti0n t0 811 ^^ting drag called Ilnschisch. 
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.is&^sed brethren. When one of these suffers loss from 
an unfortunate speculation, or otherwise, the rest, I am 
told, not only subscribe for his support, but refrain from 
the sale of their own goods till he shall have disposed of 
his stock; thus giving him the benefit of a temporary 
monopoly. The Bohrahs have the peculiarity—according 
to Colebrook—of reserving a particular dress for prayer, 
and which has daily to be washed by their own hands. 
In addition to the subscriptions for the maintenance of 
their moolah, one fifth of their property is transmitted 
annually to Medinch, for the support of the Syuds there. 
Shias predominate among the Bohrahs. I have been told, 
but I know not with what truth, that some Hindu super¬ 
stitions have been adopted or retained by the tribe; and 
particularly that at the festival of the Dusserah they 
worship, like the Hindus, the symbol of their craft, and 
that they observe a feast in honour of the moon on its 
eleventh day. My informant was a Suni. 

Articles of clothing are purchased at much more reason¬ 
able piices from the Bohrahs than in the shops of the 
presidency towns; but it must be owned, that to an eye 
fresh from the contemplation of English haberdashery, 
there is not much generally in their boxes to tempt to 
extravagance. Talldng of extravagance, what would Mr. 
Albert Smith’s “Baby Simmons” say to the Indian prices 
of gloves!—gloves, like other articles of attire, being non- 
indigenous in Aurungabad, I have just received a pair from 
Bombay; they came by post, a coolie being macldnery 
disproportioned to the occasion. The gloves are ‘three 
company’s rupees, six shillings, the postage eight annas, 
one shilling—seven shillings. We shall all be driven to 
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ning them and smelling of turpentine, or to the har< 
alternative of unglovedness. The present Indian prices of 
long-cloth are proportionately extravagant. Linen is not 
used in India, being considered unsuited to the climate. 
Long-cloth therefore is in universal demand, and I observe 
the price of a piece of thirty-nine and a half yards, entered 
on my bill as forty-five rupees (4L 10s.) I admit, however, 
the fineness of the texture ; but surely the charge is suffi¬ 
cient to induce a “ made ” Manchester man to retire to 
India, to pass a luxurious old age in listening to tales of 
such fabulous profits—‘just as I have seen an epicure 
resort to his cookery book for contemplative and ideal 
enjoyment, when he had exhausted the capacities, gus¬ 
tatory and gastronomical, of practical nature; for Punch’s 
sick alderman is no mere flourish of fancy: I have seen 
him in the flesh, though, as it chanced, not in aldermanic 
flesh. I remember once observing, in an up-country station, 
a lady’s drawing-room furniture exposed for sale in a shop ; 
it was covered with white long-cloth bound with red cotton. 
I saw and marvelled; but the thing is now accounted for: 
long-cloth was sumptuous, if not appropriate, clothing, and 
that perhaps determined the choice. In the absence of 
sound assthetieal principles of selection it often does so. 

A Pir-zada—descendant of a Pir or saint—tells us that 
the Nizam has become utterly unreasonable and unmanage¬ 
able. He rejects the advice of liis clear-headed minister, 
Salar Jung, and has promoted his cook, sword-bearer, and 
ljod y servants to the chief place in his confidence, and he 
has been embezzling the state jewels, which he bestows 
° n a fa A^ i hist, however, breaking up the setting to pre- 
Vfcnl 1Ueir recognition. Imbecile, dissipated, incompetent 
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es, cunning, corrupt, intriguing advisers, tlie people 
Irodden down and desponding ; robbery and murder 
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rampant, towns in ruins, villages deserted, and fertile 
ground lying barren because of tlie violence in the land; 
this is a sketch of one country under Mohammedan rule, 
and I suspect may serve for a portrait of all. 

We hear that Jowala Per sad, who superintended the 
massacre of the poor women and children at Cawnpore, has 
met his deserts in a very awful way. He was hanged on 
the ghat* opposite Wheeler’s cantonment. A medical man 
possessed himself of the body, but not having taken pre¬ 
cautions for its protection, it met a fate similar to that of 
another fiendish intriguer, of ancient times; and dogs 
destroyed the body and even the bones of Jowala Persad on 
the very site of his crime. 

June 4 th .—A troop Rissaldar of the 1st Hyderabad 
Cavalry has been cut down by a trooper, who, mad with 
bhang (a preparation of hemp), ran a-muck, and, in his 
blind fury, wounded also some women and children. 
About five years ago, Brigadier Mackenzie w r as attacked 
and almost killed by some of the contingent cavalry, on the 
occasion of his interfering with a procession. Last year 
Captain Haro of the Contingent infantry was shot by one 
of his men, who assigned as a reason the fiict of his 
religious adviser (pir) having been shot by that officer 
during the Central India campaign. More recently Captain 
Macintyre, of the cavalry, was assaulted by a trooper, who, 
furious at some imagined wrong, rushed on him, sword in 
hand, as he sat at dinner with some friends, and, failing 
in his object of assassinating him, turned on r valuable 
* Landing-place : tlie word signifies also au ascent, or a mountain. 
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Wiive officer, whom he killed on the spot. Aliihese 
outrages have taken place within five years in a Contingent 
consisting—in addition to the artillery—of only ten regi¬ 
ments, six of infantry and four of cavalry. Verily, the 
service is not one to be recommended to gentlemen subject 
to nervous tremors. 

June 1th .—Our annexation morality commends itself 
apparently, and is beginning to fructify in the native mind. 

A curious case was submitted to-day for J-’s decision. 

The contending parties were Futteh Homed, the chup- 
rassee, and tlje Oont-wallah or camel-man— not “ dood- 
wallah,” Dr. Russell, which means “ milk-man.” It 
appeared that the camel-man, observing that one of our 
mango-trees was not appreciated by the family, took 
possession of it; and planted thereon his standard, in the 
shape of a rough bell, formed out of an earthen pot, and 
with a dangling tongue of wood, which, keeping up a con¬ 
stant clatter, answered the double purpose of frightening 
away the birds, and proclaiming to the world his appropria¬ 
te 1 fhe fruit. Futteh Homed, slowly revolving the 

action in his perspicacious mind, came gradually to the 
conclusion—Futteh Homed comes gradually to all his 
conclusions—that the Oont-wallah’s right was quite an 
open question, only io be decided affirmatively by proof 
of his power to maintain it. Such being his view, the 
deliberate spoliation of a great part of the fruit was the 
mode selected for its expression. The Oont-wallali, burst¬ 
ing with indignation, rushed at once for justice to my 
husband : 


Every burning .vord he spoke 
Eriil of rage and 1'nil of grief.” 
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at ! I have had all this trouble, and have made a be. 
Ihat I might keep the birds off the mangoes,, and now 
this fellovv goes and steals them all from me ! ” The 
question of equity was too subtle and obscure for decision, 
save by ordeal and an appeal to the gods. So this was the 
judgment of Solomon, that the right of both parties to 
the tree being equally questionable, the matter should be 



decided by force of muscle in fair fight. 

Jane 11th .—Five days of unceasing rain and thunder¬ 
storm. The monsoon has set in in earnest. One is quite 
weary of the gloomy booming of the thunder, and of the 
close, stifling heat. The thunder-storms here, are often 
sufficiently formidable. Both the house we occupy and 
another in the station were struck some years ago by 
lightning ; but to hear a thunder-storm express itself with 
emphasis, yon must visit Mo ulm oi P g where they oken lage 
terribly for hours together ;—each lightning fiasu, followed 
instant t unreverberating, brassy crash 

report rather. I remember once seeing the phlegmatic 
beauty of a cross-legged Buddhist saint-image marred for 
ever by an angry flash, which blackened its eye, and split 
across its alabaster cheek. The Burmese began imme¬ 
diately to seek in the ground the anticipated aerolite* 
“ thunder-stone,” as the Indian poets have it, which is 
sacred with them. 

The river has “ come down,” and is rushing by in an 
angi’y, impetuous torrent. This is a cheerful sound to 
Indian ears, and evokes pleasant visions of fresh verdure 
and cool broe/.es. The channels of tlio lesser rivers are 
quite dry in the hot season, and so remain till the monsoon 
setting in, they are reph wished’by the mountain streams; 
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sometimes so violent and sudden is the rush of the 
'••itei, that cattle browsing on the scattered tufts of grass 
in the riv er-beds, or people incautiously passing, are swept 
awa y> not having sufficient warning to enable them to 
escape to the banks. Everything in the house is saturated 
with damp, even your moral energies seem diluted, your 
character loses emphasis and expression, and existence is a 
heavy calm, in which the soul, flapping its idle sails 
languidly and purposelessly, sways dreamily, or stagnates 
on the leaden sea of life. None can quite overcome the 
heavy influences of a monsoon atmosphere. The most 
energetic natures, straggle as they may, straggle in vain • 
the breath of life has lost half its vitality, and creation’s 
lord seems slowly to bo sinking in the moral scale, 
zoophyte-wards. Futteh Homed, whose local sobriquet is 
Soloman the sagacious,” was seen preparing his shoes 
for use to-day, by pouring from each a little cascade of 
water. We may expect a modified continuation of this 
weather till the middle of September. Tins is the south¬ 
west monsoon, which begins on the western coast of India 
m Hie early part of June, following the two months of 
and-wind and great heat, and continuing, as above, till tlio 
middle of September. Tho north-east monsoon scarcely 
reaches us here, but it visits tho eastern coast from October 

t0 ., the b ^ iMin « 0f January. I should advise uncertain 
sailers not to select the monsoons for the time of a voyage 

Indm; and ef >peoiftlIy not to approach Bombay in the 

mmy season, when, in addition to boisterous seas, there is 
^ meat, concomitant discomfort of closed dead-lights, 
i . M '; atmi ’*Pkere, consequently, so suffocating and 
111 ae cabins, that even in retrospect one shudders 
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counter it. The wet weather seems by far the le 
tialthy part of the year in the Deccan, and we hear reports 
of much fever and cholera. The hot winds, however dis¬ 
agreeable, are not unhealthy, except to those who impru¬ 
dently expose themselves to the sun; nor need there be 
much suffering from the heat even, if precautions are taken 
to have your tatties and thermantidotes properly fitted. 
The trying time is between the hours of G and 10 p.m., 
when all the doors are thrown open, and you and your 
appointed atmosphere meet face to face. If you continue 
good-humoured and cheerful under this fiery ordeal, never 
afterwards allow your adversary who has a quarrel with 
you, to persuade you that it was your temper that led to 
the breach : tried in this fire, it maybe guaranteed as proof 
against any subsequent experiments of social hot water. 
At about 10 o’clock a pleasant breeze sets in, and mostly 
continues for the night; though here the statement must 
be understood as being only locally true. In some of the 
stations of the Deccan, as that of Secunderabad, for 
example, the nights arc close and intolerably hot during 
the land-wind season. 


The hot-winds and monsoon excepted, the climate of the 
Hyderabad country is pleasant enough. Aurangabad has 
been spoken of lately ns a cantonment fur European troops, 

nnd it has many attractions; but should a site for such a 
station bo sought at all in this neighbourhood, it is to bo 
hoped that Eoza, about sixteen miles distant, will be the 
spot selected. It is a charming place, and, being ut tlio 
top of a ghat, is several degrees cooler than Aurangabad ; 
the scenery picturesque, and the air peculiarly exhilarating 
und pure, and comparatively- — though only comparatively— 
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‘om the malaria which is generally more or less 
prevalent during and after the rainy season in the plains. 
^ ith ordinary care, I should imagine that there would not, 
necessarily, be much more sickness among Europeans in 
^uch a climate, than in England. The principal danger 
would, perhaps, lie in the very circumstance of its being 
so genial, as this might induce the inexperienced to expose 
themselves more than it is ever safe to do to a tropical sun. 
As far as my observation goes, no English constitution can 
bear such exposure with eventual impunity. And it is the 
practice belonging to a Contrary conviction (together with 
a hahit of adapting the regimen rather to the requisitions 
of a northern than to those of a tropical climate) that 
swells so formidably the sick lists of the Indian services, 
and sends so many home with constitutions hopelessly 
impaired. Liver-complaint, which, to a greater or lesser 
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extent, is so prevalent among Englishmen, is comparatively 
rare among English women, or at least, English ladies; 
simply,' I imagine, because with the latter the evils of a 
trying climate are not aggravated by combination with the 
above unfavourable conditions. There is, indeed, much of 
nervous disorder among women, which is of course partly 
attributable to the debilitating climate, and partly, also, to 
the sedentary habits and neglect of stated energetic oceu- 
p a turn which so easily and insidiously creep or a resident 
in India, and which, once established, are at once so diffi¬ 
cult; to correct and so fatal to health, both of mind and 
bod ri It must ho admitted that near the coast, and 
especially at the presidency towns of Madras and Bombay, 

to" > fioa com binC '1 with the great heat, produce 

o 0 ct ’er an atmosphere whose enervating tendencies she 
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a muscular Christian, indeed, ^vho can lesis’. 
There, I am afraid I must admit that there is no choice 
hut to succumb to the leaden rule of listlessness and 
languor; to submit not “ to do,” hut “ to suffer. But in 
the inland up-country stations, it is a mistake to suppose 
that the climate necessitates a life of inaction. This is so 
far from being really the case, that it "will be found that all 
the worst effects of a residence in India are aggravated by 
such a life, and that the greater part of them are best 
combated by resolute, sustained, not too mechanical or 
monotonous, occupation. Even a delicate person will not, 
I think, find it conducive to health to tain more rest 
in India than in England. There will be a greater incli¬ 
nation to, but not a greater necessity for, indolence. It is 
quite true that the poor, weary, nerveless Anglo-Indian, 
will feel often like one under the influence of the poisonous 
Siberian fungus, to whom “ to step over a straw seems to 
call for the same action and exertion required for clearing 


the trunk of a tree;" with this difference, that with the 
former the sense of the demand for effort is not accom¬ 
panied by that of power to make it. But in both cum... a 
very small task assumes very exaggerated proportions : and 
it must be remembered that habits, eit-lici of thou it oi 


of action, soon become too obstinate to bo corrected in 
a climate where the energy necessary to overcome them 
can itself only be preserved by constant vigilant cultivation. 

I am far from desiring to dictate, but having experimented 
in many ways, during many years of Indian life, bow best 
to make tropical existence tolerable, I, from very sympathy 
to others tinder the same circumstances, dcsiic to offer 
them the “ experience ” purchased by my poor penny of 
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6iVation.” And I would epitomize my counsel thus : 
tfty of morning air, at least an hour’s walking before 
the sun is up; constant, hut by all means varied, occupation 
of time; reading, drawing, music, gardening, writing, 
housekeeping; anything, or everything, in short, that 
requires a little exertion either of mind or body, I would 
commend. I cannot conscientiously recommend crochet 
work, or advise a sister to cultivate headache and depres¬ 
sion by the devotion of her time to the dreary futilities of 
Berlin wool, whose best effects it is only harder to admire 
than to work. Those pronounced roses, all in blowsiest 
vegetable vigour, those fleecy lilies, and downright blue 
convolvuluses, what throes have they not cost one’s 
shrinking sincerity when submitted to it for approval! 
Mr. Dosabhoy Framjee, in his late work on the History 
and Manners of the Parsecs , boasts that, thanks to the 
progress of civilization, the Parsee ladies have learnt to 
employ themselves on “ embroidery and Berlin wool, an 
occupation introduced among them of late years only, but 
in which they have made considerable progress.” “ The 
halls of the wealthy,” he continues, “ contain many ex¬ 
quisite specimens of this art ” (this triumph of art over 
► nature!) <<r which constantly attract the admiration of 
European visitors.” Poor, dear Parsee ladies ! and so, we 
lia\e couupted them too with wool-work, and taught them 
to diag their colourless days step by step over those weary 
wildernesses of canvas, where too, alas! every step has to 
U1 /) ^ e rldned ha PPy North American Indians, 

poiso m thdr Vig01 '° US ' lays > by tlle introduction of our 

Em;,!i! US ‘‘ ‘ irc ' water >” and now we are sapping Parsee 
cm a,ity, smothering their life of life with Berlin 
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, and extinguishing the sacred fire on the hearth of t] 



fire-worshippers, who, however, according to Mr. Dosabhoy 
Framjee, are no fire-worshippers at all. For says he,— 
“ The charge of fire, sun, water, and air worship has been 
brought against the Parsees b} r those not sufficiently 
acquainted with the Zoroastrian faith to form a just 
opinion. The Parsees themselves repel the charge with 
indignation. Ask a Parsee whether he is a worshipper of 
the sun, or of fire, and he will emphatically answer, No. 
This declaration itself, coming from one whose own religion 
is Zoroastrian, ought to be sufficient to satisfy the most 
sceptical. God, according to the Parsee faith, is the 
emblem (sic) of glory, refulgence, and light, and in this 
view, a Parsee while engaged in prayer is directed to stand 
before the lire, or to direct his face towards the sun, as the 
most proper symbols of the Almighty.” 

So, in substance, said also a Parsee whom we met at 
Secunderabad. After telling us (with what accuracy, I 
know not) that the sacred fire used in the temples had 
been originally procured from seven different sources, u A.s, 
first, from that employed in the fusion of silver, &c.,” he 
proceeded : “ But we do not worship it, it is only to remind 
us of the Almighty.” No doubt, both the above assertions 
were made in perfect good faith; but it may be as well 
to furnish here two accurately corresponding pendants 
supplied by professors of two other religions, usually es¬ 
teemed idolatrous. The Rev. H. Malcom, in speaking of 
Buddhist images and sacred edifices, says, “ An intelligent 
Burman, when pressed in argument, - strenuously denies that 
he worships these things. He claims to use them as 
Papists do a crucifix. He places no trust in them, but uses 
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to remind liim of Gaudema (the last Budh), and in 
compliance with Gaudema’s commands.” So Runganatham, 
an intelligent Brahman, educated in the Madras university. 
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in explaining one day some of the tenets peculiar to the 
Brahmans, said, in connection with the subject of Hindu 
images, “ We do not worship them. We know the image 
is nothing at all, but we use it to bring to our minds the 
idea of a God.” And this plausible pretext of assisting 
a weak spirituality to a more lively conception of the Deity, 
by the presence of a palpable object, is, I imagine, the only 
explanation of the fact of idolatry in any—as, assuredly, it 
is the first step to it in some particular—form. No sane 
creature could originate the worship of a material, unin¬ 
telligent object in any other than either its representative 
character, as symbolizing the Divinity or his attributes ; or, 
on the other hand, as being an actual manifestation of 
those, or some of those, attributes; an embodiment of 


divine thought, or result of divine energy—an expression 
vouchsafed to the creature of a portion of the mind of his 
Creator; of that mind which, to use an expression of Hindu 
writers, “ delighted to diversify itself ” by the production of 
created tilings. In both these cases, the sentiment of 
devotion is originally excited by the idea of the invisible 
God (it must so originate, however rapi 1 the subsequent 
steps to absolute unintelligent idolatry), and the suggestive 
oDjcct receives at first but an allusive homage. But let the 
intelligent few set the example of such homage, and 
inevitably will the uninstructed, undiscriminating many 
w no ^ the spirit, but the letter of such example; 
not the spiritual intention, but the external act of such 
10mnge ’ ,J lle most elevated minds are but toe prone to 
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things present and palpable, to the partial exclusion 
of those which are invisible and spiritual, and which it costs 


even their noblest faculties an effort to realize or to conceive 
of. Lower natures have no relish for such efforts ; nor will 
they trouble themselves with examination into the context, 
so to speak, of the example which they are content to 
follow. They are content to take results as they come to 
their hand, from those whom they recognize as their 
superiors, without either inquiring into the previous steps 
which have led to and explain such results, or themselves 
instituting an original search after the truth of the matter. 
And so, observing the fact of the apparent veneration of the 
symbol, they accept it as instruction, and, conceiving the 
thing to be in itself venerable, they unthinkingly kneel 
where they saw their leaders kneel before, and worship 
what they believe they saw them worship. They wot not 
of aught represented or symbolized. They see what they 
see, and what they see not it is not their nature to divine. 
It is impossible that any material object should lead the 
immaterial soul upwards in its conceptions of the Creator 
himself, though the works of his creation may, indeed, 
help us to something of a realisation of his goodness, and 
wisdom, and love. The soul, as being, in its aspirations, 
infinite, is capable of higher conceptions of divinity than it 
can embody in any tangible form, or than it can perceive 
in aDy visible type; it has that in-dwelling instinct which 
was communicated to man when God himself breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul an instinct whose ultimate development into perfect 
knowledge it is humanity’s highest aim to attaii unto. To 


resort, therefore, for the purposes of devotion, to such types 
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forms in tlie view that they assist to a conception of the 
immeasurably superior antitype, is obviously a spiritual 
descent; and in exact proportion to the honour rendered to 
the mere symbol, will be the debasement of the soul so 
rendering it. The longing instinct of adoration accustomed 
to find at hand an object, however inadequate, on which*to 
exhaust its aspirations, will lose the healthy vigour neces¬ 
sary to a higher flight; and the ignoble object immediately 
before the eye will shut out from its range the glorious 
expanse of the limitless heavens. “Whom having not 
seen, ye love.” Here is at once the essence and the test of 
spirituality; but he who is of the earth, earthy, seeks 
something kindred to excite his faith and his devotion; and 
with him sense and sight, directed to the symbolic object 
appreciable by both, soon usurp the place of faith and love, 
and God is supplanted either by his own creations or by the 
w T orks of his creature. 

July 10 th .—Four women have been murdered on the 
plain, only a few miles from the cantonment. The case 
comes within the jurisdiction of the Subah. The sum of 
two hunched rupees was due to one of the women, by the 
potail of a village near the station; so taking with her 
three companions, she started with the declared intention 
of recovering the amount. She and her friends were 
found murdered in the neighbourhood of the very village 
where her debtor resided; and yet no one can see a motive 
or make a guess at the murderer ! All of which in a case 
to be investigated by native authorities, one might easily 
lmve for eseen. Some days after the event the Subah 
happening .to call, J-inquired of him, had the potail’s 
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bcen searched for weapons? No, nothing of the 




HINDU OATHS. 

|pL been done. Bribery of the police will genera 
Sure impunity for any offence, however grave, unless, 
indeed, tne opposite party can outbribe; for the longest 
purse can always secure the preponderance of evidence. 
The late Duke of Wellington says on this subject, “ There 
is no punishment for perjury either in the Hindu or 
Mohammedan law. Their learned say that God punishes 
that crime, and therefore man ought not; and as oaths 
are, notwithstanding, administered and believed in evidence, 
no man is safe in his person or property, let the government 
be ever so good. The consequence of this is that there is 
more perjury in Calcutta alone than there is in all Europe 
taken together; and in every other town it is the same.” * 
Some oaths among the Hindus are supposed to be more 
binding and sacred than others. I remember an instance 
of a Hindu, who had, with great fluency, been giving 
evidence transparently false, becoming suddenly pale and 
agitated when called upon to confirm it by an oath taken 
on a cow’s tail (!)—a test to which he declined to submit. 
The cow is sacred, and the cow’s tail, apparently, emphati¬ 
cally so, perhaps because the popular god Krishna learned to 
■walk by its help. An oath on water in which purple- 
stalked basil (sacred to Krishna) has been steeped is also 
supposed by some sects to bo binding. And an oath on 
the peepul-tree is among the people of Hindustan one of 
peculiar solemnity. The peepul is a species of Indian 
fig, bearing a fruit much like that of the banyan. It is 
supposed to be occasionally tenanted by all the gods. The 
banyans stand pre-eminent 'among trees for the ascription 
of religious importance. The banyan, par excellence, 

* Supplementary Despatches and Memoranda of India , 1797-1S15. 
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etimes called tlie bo-tree, is the specially sacred tree of 
;e Buddhists. It was when leaning against a tree of this 
and, to rest himself, that Gaudema Buclh became first 
conscious of inspiration; though whence derived—in the 
system of the atheistic branch of the Buddhists—it is 
difficult to say. The bo-tree, under another name, makes 
a figure equally prominent in our religious traditions or 
speculations, and, as the Ficus Religiosa or Ficus Indica, 
has been the subject of controversy on the point of its 
alleged identity with the tree of knowledge; on which 
v exed question Sir V, alter Italeigh discourses at consider¬ 
able length, and with some severity. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Origin and Observance of the Mohurrnm.—Charlotte Bronte and 
Rosa Bonheur.—A Cashmere Bear, an Allegory.— Fever and Ague in 
the House.—Twilight Preparations. —A Start after the Fashion of the 
East.—Roza.—A Cheerful Tomb.—Tomb of Boorhan-u-din, and the 
Wickedness of the Times. —Tomb of Aurungzeb.— The Kaaba. — The 
Impression of the Foot of Abraham. — The Four Perfect Women.— A 
Royal Peacock, — “ Great Jadoo.” — Kartikaya and the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton.— Eye-flies. —A Festival. —A Mussulman Nobleman. — Praying for 
a Dinner-service, and for a Fiddle.— Rosaries. — The Durood. —De¬ 
scription of Mohammedan Feast-day. — Visit from Subali.—Manners of 
Mohammedan Gentry. —A Procession.—Reflections on the Proboscis of 
an Elephant.—The Danger exemplified of uncanonical Preei*deut in 
Matters of Taste.—A Brahman’s Ideas of Graceful Deportment.—The 
late Nawab of the Carnatic.—A Night Scene. — Zer-zcri’s Tomb.—The 
Ayeh and her Bundle, a Warning.—Ghostly Domestic Service. — 
Servants.— Corpse-liko Figures.—Talking in Sleep. — The Resurrection. 
—Punishment of Servants.—Exceptional Virtue of Authors. 


July 19 ill .—Tlio Molmrrum fast begins to-day, or rather 
the vigil commenced on the appearance of the moon last 
night. It lasts ten days, or occasionally up to the 
thirteenth day; though should it be inconvenient to devote 
the longer period to its obse rvance, the first is supposed to 
satisfy the prescriptive requirements of the occasion. The 
Arab month Mohurrum is the commencement of the year 
in all Islam. It was observed a3 a festival before the 
occurrence of the events which it now especially comme¬ 
morates; and which should properly have changed its 
character from that of a festival to a mournful fast, in 
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Sicli light it is always regarded by the more strict, in 
spite of the anomaly of the lamentations and dirges for 
the martyrs, being combined, at least so it is in India, 
with laughter and jesting, and the lowest exhibitions of 
buffoonery. 

The circumstances to which the fast owes its origin-are 
these: On the death of the Prophet, or as the Moham¬ 
medans sometimes call him, the messenger, the right to 
the Khalifat was fiercely disputed. The five sons* of 
Mohammed had all died in infancy, and of his ten 
daughters, Fatima “tile beloved ” only survived him. She 
had married Ali, her cousin, who was now a candidate for 
the succession. But he was opposed by Abubekr, the father 
of the Prophet’s beautiful wife Ayesha, who, intriguing as 
beautiful, and incited thereto by jealousy of Fatima and 
hatred of Ali, employed all her influence against them, and 
successfully. Abubekr was raised to the Khalifat, and was 
succeeded consecutively by Omar, Otliman or Usman, and 
eventually by Ali, who,, however, reigned only five years, 
when a rebellion having been excited against him, and 
duly fomented by the implacable Ayesha, he was assas¬ 
sinated : and the rival candidates were now Yezid, the 
grandson of Abu Sophian or Soofean, who had succeeded 
the unde of Mohammed in the chief magistracy of Mecca, 
and successively Hasan and Hosain (the sons of Ali and 
Fatima) ; who, together with their grandfathers and parents, 
had received, through the medium of the angel Gabriel, 
their patent of Syudship or pre-eminence from heaven 
itself. Hasan reigned a short time ut Medina, but was 
eventually cut off, after several unsuccessful attempts on his 
* d'hc four sons of Khadijah, and Ibrahim the son of Mary. 
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>y poison, administered by one of his wives at the insti¬ 
gation of Y. ezid. Hosain, declining to treat with his brother’s 
murderer, was attacked by the lieutenants of the latter on 
a plain—that of ICurbulla—near the river Euphrates, 
whither he had proceeded on his way to join a large body 
of Lis adherents at Cufa. The force of Hosain consisted 


of only seventy-two men (who eventually all became 
martyrs), and of a few deserters from the enemy’s camp. 
The army of Yezid amounted to some thousands, and 
their captain was instructed to offer no terms, save death 
or allegiance to their master, who was now Ivhalif. Hosain 
preferred the former alternative, and engaged the enemy, 
whom he for some time held at bay. At length on the 
tenth day of the Arabian month Mohurrum, on prayer 
tnne approaching, he demanded a truce, which, however, 
was of short duration. So seeing his enemies fast closing 
around him, and perceiving his end to be at hand, he 
dismounted, and setting free his favourite steed Zool- 
junnana, “ winged wolf,” he prepared himself to meet his 
fate, which was speedily consummated. His head was 
placed on a spear, and carried, together with those of 
the seventy-two martyrs, to Syria, to be laid at the feet of 
Yezid. A son of Hosain afterwards redeemed his father’s 
head, and buried it, together with his body, on the plain 
of Kurbulla where he fell. Ali, Hasan, and Hosain are 
with the Shias, three of the twelve imams, or spiritual 
heads, of Islam, to the exclusion of the three first Khalifs 
upheld by the Sunis ; the complomental nine are made 
up by the previous generations of Ali’s family, and by 
Mohammed Mehdi, the twelfth, yet to come. The differ¬ 
ence of opinion on the point of the exclusiveness of the 
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^jSffinis cf the descendants of the Prophet sufficiently 
accounts for the various degrees of sorrow manifested on 
the occasion of the commemoration of tho martyrdom of 
his grandsons. The Shias no doubt feel called on to 
emphasize their grief; and it is perhaps from the little 
antagonistic promptings of human comhativeness that the 
Sunis exhibit rather less than decorum would seem to 




demand. For properly the Mohurrum is an occasion of 
mourning to both parties, as it is confessed by all that 
Ali was a legitimate Khalif, in his proper place, and 
honourable as being of tho house of the Prophet. Such 
at least is the admission of the orthodox Sunis of India. 

Having sketched the occasion, it now remains to describe 
tho ceremonies of the fast, which is one of the greatest 
importance among Mohammedans, and is often attended 
with much religious excitement, and, it must bo added, 
with considerable exacerbation of religious prejudice and 
animosity. Some days before the beginning of the month, 
and in the absence cf appropriate permanent edifices, called 
emam-barras, a temporary structure called an Ashoor- 
kkana, or “ ten-day house,” is erected. It is composed of 
lath and plaster, decorated as profusely as the means of 
the builders will permit, with chandeliers, wax-lights, 
mirrors, shrubs of tinsel, ostrich eggs, and human figures, 
(however heterodox such introduction, and inconsistent 
with the precepts of the Koran). Here are deposited, 
facing always Mccca-wards, the taboots, or tazzias, the 
representation of Hosain’s mausoleum at Kurbulla, and 
containing often small models of th: tombs of both tho 
martyrs. Before these are placed representations of the 
weapons, turbans, &c. of the brothers. A small bight 
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^eps (the mimbur) is erected in the ten-day house for 
the reader of the Koran; and around the interior are 
arranged standards or “ ullums, ” in allusion to those of 
Hosain at Kurbulla, not necessarily flags, though some 
have streamers or pennants attached. They hear at the 
top a figure, of the character of a crest; as the palm of 
Ali (the lion of God), the double-hladed sword, which 
descended to him from the Prophet, the hand of Abbas, 
martyr, the son of Ali and step-son of Fatima; the shoo 
ol Hosain’s horse “ Ringed Wolf,” the feathery crest of the 
Lady Fatima, and the palmated, umbrella crowned stan¬ 
dard of Qasim, bridegroom and martyr, who married the 
daughter of Hosain on the morning of the great battle of 
the plain, where he fell before night with the rest of the 
seventy-two. Before these insignia are disposed royal fans 
of peacocks’ plumes, stones bearing the impress of the 
Prophet’s foot, toy ornaments contributed by the rich, 
coloured tapers, and votive garlands, wreathed by fair 
hands in Zenanas, and blending their heavy tropical per¬ 
fumes with the breath of incense rising day and night from 
gold and silver censers. Hero till the seventh night are 
sung by the sweet voices of young choristers the funeral 
hymns of the martyrs, accompanied by wailing sounds of 
lamentation from the lips of women. “ Hai Hasan ! Hal 
Hosain! Alas for Hasan! Alas for Hosain! Noblo 
youths, eminent martyrs! Alas for the bridegroom, alas 
for all three. All dead—all dead—drowned in blood—all 
drowned in blood ! ” &c. &c. Prayers are chanted in the 
name of the saints, oblations of food and sherbet are conse¬ 
crated to them, and afterwards liberally distributed. Tho 
wdiole of the Koran is road daily, sections being appor- 
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ed to different readers ; and at night the deeds of the 
martyrs are recited. On the seventh night (or, as it is 
called, “ day of the moon ” ) issues forth from the garish 
liouse of mourning, the first procession, that of the bride¬ 
groom Qasim preceded by his standard, which is distin¬ 


guished from the rest by the small gilt or silver para.sol 
by which it is crowned; and before which incense burns, 
and peacock-fans wave. The lanes and bazaars are 
perambulated, and visits paid to all the other emam-barras, 
when frankincense is burnt, and vicarious prayers are put 
up, whose merit, like that of the previous reading of tho 
whole of the Koran, is supposed to be imputed to the 
dead : after which, funeral rites are solemnly performed 
over the ensign, as though it were indeed the corpse of the 
bridegroom, and it is solemnly deposited on a bier. The 
same routine, with the omission, however, of the funeral 
service, is observed in the several processions of the rest 
of the standards, which take place in regulated order till 
the evening of the ninth day, or night of tho tenth (the 
night with the Mohammedans precedes the day to which 
it belongs). This is the vigil of the martyrdom; it com¬ 
mences from nine to ten o’clock p.m., when all the standards 
again emerge from tho ten-day house, headed by a spear 
bearing a conventional effigy of the head of Hosain (generally 
a lime * with a turban cloth floating from it). These are 
accompanied and followed by flambeaux, peacocks’ plumes, 
fuming censers, children bearing gaudy fans on long poles’ 
m fulfilment of maternal vows; dancing-women chanting 
duges, and tuzzias glittering with tinsel and mica, and gay 
WUh colou * ed P a P er > wax flowers, or silver filagree work. 

* A fruit resembling a lemon, but round. 
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^ amen ^ an d smite tlieir breasts, uttering shrill 
_Iaints the tom-toms beat, kettle-drums send forth 
clangorous notes, fireworks rush and hiss through the 
air, and burst in a shower of sparks above the crowd. 
Nal-Salieb* (“ Sir Horse-shoe ”) prances about, upsetting 
the unwary, men painted with stripes, as tigers, spring 
from side to side with feline litheness, and worry and 
mangle the sheep that are sometimes thrown to them. 
Tom Fool prates, painted negroes grimace and jabber, 
the Devil’s counsellors deliver ironical sermons on the 



subject of the several roads to Paradise or Perdition ; 
'ft liile a mummer quack, by his preposterous prescriptions, 
excites derisive cheers, at the expense of the faculty. And 
still the night wears on, and the noise and madness rise ; 
and even as dawn peeps, it swells and swells afresh. And 
still above the roar and din, and strangely contrasting with 
the revel-rout, rings in the air that wailing cry, “ Hai 
Hasan, Hasan! Hai Hosain, Hosain! Noble youths, 
noble martyrs ! all slain—all slain—drowned in blood — 
all drowned in blood! H— a —i! ” and the long despairing 
note waxes and wanes, and the dirge begins again. 

On the tenth day, the whole pageant is transferred to 
a mimic field of Kurbulla—usually a plain near a tank or 
liver, and on this occasion presenting a scene much like 
that of an English fair, gave in the circumstance of the 
predominance here of brilliant colour in costume. Jugglers, 
swings, and refreshment booths, sherbet sellers, and sellers 
of intoxicating drugs, are all throwing out their several 
baits to the holiday victim. Hero the model tombs are 
removed from the taboots, and are, with thp standards. 


* Symbolic of’ Hosain’s steed. 
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An water, tlie devout eagerly pressing forward 
catch the falling drops. The finery is removed, the pro¬ 
cessions return home, and, for the most part, the Mohtirrum 
is considered over, though some observe further rites 
during the two or three following days. 

Avgust 3rd .— I have been reading in the Cornhlll 
Magazine a fragment by poor Charlotte Bronte—for we 
have the Comliill Magazine in Aurangabad, we have 
everything everywhere now. T have loohed over Punch at 
Grand Cairo, with a view of the Pyramids close at hand to 
divide one’s attention; and it must he confessed that, in 
spite of the practical anti-dim ax involved in its presence, 
the hook seemed there far less opposed to one’s ideas of 
harmonious associations and apposite placing than when 
laid, as I afterwards saw it, on a dentist’s waiting-room 
table, w T here its presence v r as a studied insult, an outrage 
and provocation to he resented; in ancient Misreh it was 
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but an incongruity. 

Poor Charlotte Bronte! So this abruptly closed, un¬ 
finished fragment was the last work of the last of that band 
of restless, loving, earnest sisters !—the sign to the world 
that the feverish straggle is over, and that there is rest at 
last. Having read their pathetic story, it is impossible to 
feel otherwise than deeply interested in every line proceeding 
from her pen, though, indeed, that pen needed no adven¬ 
titious aid to supplement its powers. It is curious, but on 
suddenly and unexpectedly lighting one day on Rosa 
Bonheur’s picture of “The dog Barbara,” my first and 
instant thought was of Charlotte Bronte and her masterly 
hand. Am J wrong in imagining that there is something 
akin in the spirit of the works of both artists ? There is 
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e sincerity of power, so to speak, in both; 
absence^ of all strained and obscured meaning, of those 
delirious affectations whereby second-rate talent in these, 
and, whatever the mode of expression, probably in all, 
days strives to porsuade the world that it has heard and 
seen unspeakable things; and, because unspeakable, im¬ 
possible to be conveyed—so we are to believe through any 
intelligible medium. One instance only can I remember in 
all Charlotte Bronte’s compositions of anything approaching 
condescension to clap-trap. Generally, in her vigorous, im¬ 
petuous, rough liewings—too much in earnest, it must be 
owned, to be always dainty—she cuts through all affectations 
and factitious prettinesses, to the truth. And so good a 
thing is truth that for its sake one forgives somewhat that 
offends occasionally against taste and feminine sensit veness. 

August 23 rcl .—A Mussulman brought to-day an enor¬ 
mous Cashmere bear for exhibition. The head of the 
great oakum-coloured, shaggy creature was decorated with 
cowrie shells; standing on his hind legs, his height was 
nearly eight feet. However, though, no doubt, conscious 
of superior strength, he appeared a mannerly bear, and 
commenced proceedings by a polite “ salaam,” and then 
proceeded to dance a minuet, “ high and disposed!}'.” 
“ Now,” said his keeper, “ show the Sahebs how you light 
the natives in the jungle; but, you great ugly bear, 
remember the strength of your claws, don’t overdo it.” 
Thus exhorted, the bear seized his master with an awkward 


hug round the waist, and proceeded to roll him over and 
over on the gravel. “ A plague on your grandmother, you 
great brute,” shouted the man, <f how you have mauled 
me ! ” A dance at first and a struggle at last! Bruin is 
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tdian allegory. He does not look as if lie could act 
charades, or one might think he meant sarcasm by the 
exhibition; that he epitomized for us the history of the 
English in India, and would teach us that an attempt, 
prematurely, to civilize savage natures,, may end with a roll 
in the mud to the instructor. 

September 3rd. Some of our household having been 
attacked by fever, and one by ague, a change of locality has 
been resolved on. So the palanquin bearers are ordered 
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.dm we proceed to Roza for a holiday—commencing the 
journey long before daylight. Tho servants’ baggage is 
carried by camels, and our ou'n cots and tents are to start 
this evening; for you must realize that holiday-making 
m India involves nomadic preparation; and, though our 
rose may not, to some dainty English nostrils, smell so 
sweet by its true name, we are very literally going gipsying 
for a month. 


4-th. The bearers were ready by four a.m., soon after 
■winch, having completed our final preparations with all tho 
subduedness of spirit and gloomy resolve which charac¬ 
terize the efforts of tho too early risen, and having solemnly 
swallowed a cup of tea, I and the baby betook ourselves to 
the palanquin, and there awaited our fate; baby’s wor¬ 
shippers— the ayeh and nurse-following my example- 

while J- mounted his grey little charger. Cherry • 

Cherry whose only fault lay in his name, for which his 
sponsors must bear the blame, and which certainly is non- 
suggestive of equine qualities. Every one now, thanks to 
the exquisite illustrations of Dr. Russell’s Diary, is familiar 

' lh " exterior of a Palanquin. The interior has a 
Piarc sloping cushion, buttoned to the sides, to support 
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oulders, when tlie occupant is sitting up, or w 
be unbuttoned to enable him to recline. There is a 
shallow box containing two drawers, which may, or may 
not, as you please, be inserted in a grooved frame, half¬ 
way between the feet and the roof, and which thus serves 
the double purpose of drawers and table. A net for oranges 
overhead : two pockets in the wadded sides; a little recess 
for a lantern in one corner at the head ; and a leather coir- 
stufied mattress below,—complete the details. The doors, 
two on each side, slide in grooves, and a white quilted 
cotton cover serves to keep off the sun. I told you some 
time ago that wo had seated ourselves in the palanquins. 
Those who know India will readily understand that we have 
been seated there ever since, waiting, not exactly patient, 
but as it is still early morning, taciturn, and glumly unre¬ 
sisting ; contenting ourselves with occasionally projecting 
a desponding face, and imploring “ utao,” “lift us up. 5 ' A 
pole at one end is suddenly shouldered, and your hopes 
revive, but it is as suddenly let down again, and your 
hopes sink with it : there is as yet no unanimity ; your feet 
only have been thus temporarily elevated. A long, it 
seems an interminable, chattering, and the mussaulehee 
(torch bearer) understanding the spirit of the scene and 
foreseeing that a start is not imminent, seats himself on 
his heels immediately under your nose, and your nostril-.s 
are incontinently invaded by a fierce aroma of smoky lamp- 
oil. And now your head is raised, but your brain must be 
abnormally ponderous, the bearers are unequal to the task, 
and let it down again with a jar. Then a stormy debate 
again; “How they talk! when will they carry the measure! ” 
Again you are lifted, and now simultaneously at head and 
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We are moving at last. Yon tliink so ? 
ut young yet in Indian experience; nor understand 
that only the “ right men ” are “ in the right place/’ and 
that all the wrong men have only just begun to make up 
their minds to the task, and then dusky forms are now 
seen deliberately emerging from the verandah, where they 
have been sleeping to the last moment. They are leisurely 
girding up their loins with the long-cloth, which forms part 
of their professional costume. And now they are ready 
in earnest; the start is made, and you move briskly on, to 
a measured chorus of He-e ho-o ho, ho-o ho, ho; ” which 
continues till you have nearly arrived at the end of the 
stage ; when hope lending wings, the bearers quicken and 
quicken their pace, till culminating in a final rush, it 
brings you rapidly to your goal, and your palanquin is 
deposited with a grinding sweep on the ground, amid 
jubilant shouts of “ Earn, Earn, Earn.” 

We reached Eoza in four hours, having averaged four 
miles an hour; which, considering the steepness of the 
ghaut, was a pace very creditable to the bearers. They 
performed the whole distance of sixteen miles without a 
halt, save for a moment, as occasion required, to change 
hands. A tent was pitched for the servants, and w r e took 
up our residence in the Mussulman tomb, which we 
occupied on a former visit; whose character, I am afraid, 
can only be conveyed to those who are content to resign 
every preconceived notion of the essentials of such tene¬ 
ments, and meekly to submit their mind a tabula rasa 
io receive entirely new' impressions on the subject. In 
order to complete for them the expurgatory process, I must 
begin h\ stating that our tomb is a remarkably cheerful, 




MUSSULMAN TOMB. 

|®/residence. It is raised on a liigli cliabntra or pll 
w , and being at tbe edge of a rock, overlooks a great 
sea-like* expanse of plain, just now enveloped in a thick 
mist, which gives value to the streams of bright sun-light 
here and there piercing it, and which light up sharply 
long streaks of yellow and pale green vegetation, or 
patches of brown soil prepared for grain. A second severe 
shock will be conveyed to all established notions by the 
statement that our tomb is of the height of a three-storied 
English house. It is square without, octagonal within. 
There are small niches at intervals in the w 7 alls, shaped 
like Saracenic arches, and intended for the reception of 
lights. In short the tomb is identical with a mosque, with 
the exceptions of its being situated in the midst of a small 
court instead of at one side of a quadrangle, and of its 
containing no pulpit (or mirnbur). It was built for one 
who was never suffered, even in his harmless defunct state, 
to enter it, because of a heterodoxy of religious views, 
which disqualified him for the privilege of decomposing 
in pure Islamite proximity. Eventually the building was 
made over to the mess of the Contingent. It must have 
been a most pestilent heresy, which rendered the occupancy 
of the dead Mohammedan more objectionable than that of 
the living Feringhees. Probably the poor man was a Shia. 
The tomb has suffered, in European hands, tho innovation 
of Venetian doors, and a partition wall, which divides it 
into two rooms. Roza is an exclusive necropolis appro¬ 
priated to the reception alone of the family of the Emperor 
Aurungzeb, of those of the nobles of his court, and of a 
few eminent faquirs and other sublimities—in short, a 
sort of grisly Mohammedan Almaeks, where the illustrious 
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preserve a gloomily isolated state. Boorhan-u-din 
founder of Boorlianpore, and great leader of tlie Borahs, lias 
a mausoleum here, whose doors aro veneered with engraved 
silver plates. Immediately in their front is a small pave¬ 
ment of alabaster, in which a few rather pretty stones and 
pebbles, and a few paltry little dots of silver have beon 
inserted by the devout. The silver, the attendant informed 
us, used formerly to spring up spontaneously, but the crop was 
fading away, “ owing,” he observed, “ to the wickedness of 
the times,” which, in fact, may have had something to do 
with its disappearance. 

The tomb of Aurungzeb is without much pretension, 
and is without any canopy, saving a wooden one, which 
would be perfectly appropriate for a cow-shed; the em¬ 
peror, at once thrifty and arrogant, having declared that the 
cope of heaven w r as alone for him a w r orthy roofing. Per¬ 
haps, as the beautiful Taj Mahal built by his father, 
Shah Johan, and its miniature counterpart, erected by him¬ 
self at Aurangabad, had proved so costly—though the last 
only to one-seventh the extent of the first—he conceived 
that the family had already spent enough on funeral monu¬ 
ments. And so, in addition to the prohibition to his 
executors to exceed in his funeral expenses the sum of 


four and a half rupees, an amount which he had realized 
by the sale of caps of his own making—he bethought 
himself of bespeaking for his tomb this cheap roofing of 
the sky. It is only fair to add, however, that his testament 
made more liberal provision for the bodies of the live poor, 
than for that of the dead emperor. The tomb of his 
grandson. in the same enclosure, is simple and elegant. 
An immense hemispherical “nohut,” or drum, and a small 
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ettl^aruni, lie in one of the piazzas of the court con¬ 
taining the principal tombs ; they are used to proclaim the 
proper hour for food during the great fast of the Ramazan : 
the larger one. on occasions only when the assemblage of 
people is so great as to make it necessary that the sum¬ 
mons should he audible, at a considerable distance; it is 
also sometimes sounded as a sort of substitute for a salute 




in honour of Boorlian-u-din. The mausolea here are not 
numerous; and, scattered among the trees of the fine breezy 
table-land, with their immediate background of abrupt, trun¬ 
cated trap rocks, and with a vast extent of cultivated and 
wooded plain stretched out below them at a depth of about 
300 feet, their effect is picturesque in the extreme. Some 
stand in a sort of garden enclosure, and their grey domes— 
grey when not whitewashed for great occasions— make a 
very handsome appearance peeping among the tree tops. 
There are the remains hero of a garden of the emperor 
Aurungzeb, all now in dreary decay ; and the once beautiful 
tombs in its centro despoiled of half their chaste and 
elegant coating of marble lily-sculptured slabs. 

Close by our tomb bungalow is a steep hill bursting up 
into the sky in the sudden, strong-featured, hard-outlined 
style characterizing the rocks of this neighbourhood. It is 
crowned with an eedgah, or Mohammedan place of prayer, 
which differs from a mosque inasmuch as it is simply a 
rendezvous for purposes of religious assembly on the great 
feast and fast days, and has no peculiar sanctity attached 
to it. It is simply a short line of wall, having, properly, 
a tower, or small minaret at each end, and in its centre 
the mimbur, or brick erection, consisting with the Sums 
oi three, with the Shias, in spite of their prejudice against 
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number, of four steps. From this is delivered on great 
holidays, as also on every Friday,* in the principal mosques, 
the Kootbah, or most solemn confession of faith; followed, 
after a pause, by its complemental prayer for Islam, and 
for the reigning sovereign, and by the benediction on the 
Prophet and his descendants, and an exhortation. This 
form, which is held in highest veneration, is only read by 
the Khuteeb, or Friday priest, and never by any lesser 
imam or functionary. It was originally delivered by the 
Prophet himself from the topmost step of the mimbur, 
and afterwards by the two succeeding Khalifs; the two 
first of whom took consecutively the two lower steps, till 
the third, Othman, foreseeing that the pulpit would thus 
require a new step for each succeeding Khalif, reverted to 
the top one—a piece of presumption which excited great 
indignation among the faithful, and, added to other causes 
of offence, eventually led to his assassination. The eedgah 
is so built that the congregation faces Meeca-wards, which 
is de rigueur in all Mohammedan places of prayer. The 
Prophet first instructed his disciples to pray towards Jeru¬ 
salem, but subsequently substituted the Kaaba at Mecca, 
as the Kebla, or point towards which adoration was to be 
offered. The Kaabahad been, for many ce nturies before the 
birth of the Prophet, a place of great sanctity among the 
Arabs, who were accustomed to make religious pilgrimages 
to the spot. Here such is the local tradition—the angel 
discovered to Hagar the well which saved the life of 
Ishmael; and hero Abraham afterwards, assisted by Ish- 
mael, its first high priest, built the Kaaba, the first temple 
erected to the Almighty. In an angle of this structure- 
* Friday is the sabbath of Islam. 





THE KAABA. 


is a very rough one—is the celebrated “ black stone,” 
once white, but now blackened by contact with the lips of a 
faithless generation. Various are the legends as to the 
origin of this stone. Some declare that it was brought 
down from Heaven by the Angel Gabriel at the creation of 
the^world,* and that Abraham was accustomed to stand on 
ib when offering up prayer. Others assert that it was one 
Ox the precious stones of Paradise, which fell to the earth 
with Adam, and was afterwards lost in the slime of the 
Deluge till retrieved by the Angel Gabriel, who presented it 
to Abraham and Ishmael when engaged in building the 
temple. This temple not only commemorates the story of 
Hagar and Ishmael, but lias an additional sanctity from 
the fact of its being built on the site of the tabernacle 
of clouds which was lowered from Heaven at Adam’s 
request as a placo of prayer, and which was placed imme¬ 
diately below its archetype in the celestial paradise. A 
third and more popular tradition makes the black stone 
the guardian angel placed over Adam and Eve in the 
garden of Eden, and changed into the present form as a 
punishment for not having been more vigilant. At the 
resurrection it will recover its angelic being, and stand 
forth as a testimony for those who have duly performed the 
duty of pilgrimage.f Whoever kisses this stone—such is 
the belief of pilgrims—obtains entire absolution for past 
ollences; u Yea, his sins fall from him like withered leaves 
in autumn.” Close by the Kaaba is an alabaster slab, 
covering, as it is believed, the grave- of Ishmael. The 
spring Zem-zem, which saved him in his extremity, is 

* £{f e of Mahomet, by Rev. Samuel Green. 

t -Life of Mahomet and his Successors,hv Washington Irving. 
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within the sacred enclosure; together with a much 
enerated stone supposed to hear the impression of the 
patriarch Abraham’s feet: it was the scaffolding on which 
he stood when engaged in the sacred work of building the 
temple now become so celebrated, and rose and fell accord¬ 
ing to the requirements of the builder. Before the time of 


Mohammed, figures of Abraham and Ishmael, together 
with others representing various constellations, &c., were 
objects of religious veneration among the then idolatrous 
Arabs, whose principal religions were the Sabian and the 
Magian. The stone bearing, as Mohammedans believe, the 
foot-prints of Abraham was an object of veneration and 
pious pilgrimage to the Buddhists, as well as formerly to 
the Arabs, and now to all orthodox Mohammedans, but by 
the former the impressions, like those so celebrated in 
Ceylon and elsewhere, were attributed to Budh. The 
ancestors of Mohammed, down to his grandfather, were 
governor, ■> or chiet magistrates of Mecca, and conservators 
of the Kaaba, of which they kept the keys. These, how¬ 
ever, did not descend to the Prophet, his father being a 
younger son, and on the death of the latter, Mohammed 
was reduced to great straits, till he bethought him of the 
expedient of wedding a rich widow twelve years older than 
himself, or, as some assert, of twice his own age. The 
name of this widow, who was one of his earliest converts, 
was Khadijah, and of her he has recorded that she was 
one of the only four perfect women whom the world has 
seen, his daughter Fatima, Miriam, and the Virgin Mary 
completing the number. The term Kebla, in addition to 
its application to the Kaaba, as the point of religions 
adoration, is used also to indicate the tablet, inscribed with 
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^ _ tlie Koran, occasionally substituted for tlie nic 

Mosques, to point the direction 'of Mecca. 

September 13th ,—The game seems abundant here. 
There are tigers, cheetahs, and leopards, wild pigs, ante¬ 
lopes, elks, rock pigeons, peafowls, &c., and, in the season, 

sewal varieties of ducks. J-has had several contests 

with the wild pigs, and has succeeded in twice spearing a 


>r xui-L uxxu YYULU. pigS, fcbllU i-Ulo bUCUCCUCU xxi -« 

“ thiry-six inclier,” as the sporting slang goes ; but it 
managed to get away through some rough ground covered 
with ruins. A hunting leopard, which had been killed by a 
villager, was brought in a few days ago; it had a pretty 
tawny skin, with round black spots, We saw the skeleton 
afterwards on the plain, and remarked the peculiar pro¬ 
longed projection backwards of the bones of the hind logs 
probably so shaped for the purpose of adding to the power 
of the spring. The anatomy generally seemed, judging by 
the size of the bones, to be calculated rather for the purpose 
of lithe and rapid motion than for feats of strength ; I was 
surprised at its delicacy. The feet, especially the fore feet, 


of the tiger, are said to be a wonder of concentrated 
muscular power; so, in such a degree as is compatible 
with great suppleness, may be those of the leopard, though, 
to an uninstructed eye, they look feeble. 

September 21st.—Some coolies came running in, de¬ 
spatched in great haste by J- from the jungle, with 

a peacock, or, rather, with the very king of peacocks, just 
slain. We have all seen peacocks — poor effeminate, 
courtier peacocks, hanging upon the , skirts of the great, 
and consenting to exhibit their plumage and their strut 


in return for a life of pampered, inglorious ease. But wiio 
shall compare such popinjays with the regal-looking, free 
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bird, in all bis £resb glory of gold, and purple, and 
bionze, and emerald fringing ! One could but exclaim, and 
exclaim, and expend oneself in exclamation at the wondrous 
loveliness, the lavish profusion of splendour, the gorgeous 
richness of jewel-like colouring; yet, with all its brilliancy, 
in such beautiful subjection to the laws of harmony. Truly, 
there is angels’ food for man here in the wilderness, if he 
wnuld but cultivate the taste for its enjoyment. By what a 
banquet of beauty is he surrounded ! How much happier 
would bo our existence, and how much more true our con¬ 
ceptions of the attributes of its Great Author, could w r e more 
generally consent to devote some portion of the time and 
thought which we waste on the petty anxieties and caiidng 
cares of life, to an earnest, loving study of His nature, as 
displayed in His works; to the examination, so to speak, of 
His thoughts, by the aid of such exponents as He has sur¬ 
rounded us withal. Could we realize that every lovely 
flower has been very literally painted by His hand for our 
delight; every bird been taught his song for our pleasure; 
e\ ery blossom received its perfume specially for our refresh¬ 
ment, from our Father and our Friend; surely, could we 
realize these truths, the study of nature would be one 
of profoundest interest. But we are “ much troubled about 
many things, ’ and forget how great an one is just at hand, 
nor care to seek wisdom and light sitting, like Mary, 
listening at His feet. 

There are many peafowl here, and that of which I have 
spoken above was procured under the disadvantage of the 
valley which it frequented being under a spell. “ There is 
gaat: Jadoo (magic),” said the sepoys; “no one could ever 
Id 1 one oi tiie birds there.” The peacock is sacred with the 
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s as tke Yalian—steed or vehicle—of Kartikeya, the 
god of war, who is represented as bestriding one with legs 
starkly straight, like those whereby the Great Duke provoked, 
it is said, loving and earnest remonstrance from some 
veteran fox-hunter, who, marking tho unusual elongation 
oi stirrup-leather, and calculating the chances of the road, 




trembled for his grace and for the country. The flavour of 
the peafowl is very like, indeed almost identical with, that 
of a turkey, but somewhat coarser. 

You wiio in England expect monthly and. bi-monthly 
letters, do not, perhaps, calculate the difficulties under 
which alone they can be penned in the tropics. You do 
'Lot remember the thermometer, and the depression, and 
the prostrated energies (all of which I am afraid I have 
elsewhere proved, or stated, to be mere bogles, only formid¬ 
able to the irresolute), but, emphatically, you do not realize 
the eye-flies, which, at certain seasons, hover round you 
till— demoralizing little wretches !—they observe preparation 
for employment, when, immediately, they take their station, 
by the dozen, on your eyelids. If you are of an irritable 
temperament, you are provoked to constant nictitation, and 
then they keep sufficiently close to be brushed by every 
movement of the eyelash ; hut if you affect stoicism and 
superiority, and refuse to close your eyes, they simply take 
you at your word and walk in, and aro drowned—with your 
philosophy. I was told of an ingenious young lady who 
had learnt to circumvent the n by protruding her under 


jftw, and thus bringing to bear on them a constant current 
01 a * r: but I have essayed in vain to acquire the art, and, 
ln its default, have large experience of the difficulties of 
occupation w*ith eyes pre-oecupied Ly flies. 
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‘n ember 22nd .—Roza is making great preparation for 

a feast annually bold in honour of a Mohammedan wullee, 
or miracle-working saint, named Zer-Zeri Bucksli, who is 
buried here—he was the brother of Boorhan-u-din. We 
were amused at being told by a very magnificent Moham¬ 
medan nobleman, that this worthy flourished about fourteen 
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hundred years ago—a pre-Islamite pir! We could learn 
little about him beyond the fact that, having asked a 
blessing from a faquir before proceeding on a journey, it 
was given him in the form of promise that each day 
he should be supplied by heaven with all that he required; 
and that, accordingly, day by day he became the fortunate 
possessor of rolls of cloth, pieces of gold, &c. &c., which 


came, unsought, to his hand, and which he liberally shared 
with others. W e did not hear of his praying, like the 
Dissenting minister, for a dinner-service, and, by publication 
of the fact among his admirers, obtaining a speedy answer, 
from them at least, to his petition ; but it is not impossible 
that the same principles were at work in both cases. Un¬ 
fortunately, wo need not travel so far as Zer-Zeri’s tomb to 


find instances of men using their religious influence for ends 


only too transparently personal. I remember a story of a little 
boy,, no doubt with more simplicity of purpose than the 
minister, entering :n his devotions a petition for a fiddle : 
his mother had assured him that all earnest prayer would 
meet a response, and the boy, whose mind was of a vigorous 
and practical turn, immediately acted on the hint j and (the 
heart of the mother being, probably, of at least as im- 
p;o,-oible material as the heart of the congregation), the 
k°y» 14 is probable, fared not worse than the minister. 

I he Mussulman wullee, however imperfectly the circum- 
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^ bis career may now be known, certainly seems to 

^fo^ (as much as ghosts may do) great traditional prestige. 
Pilgrims or faquirs come, from distances of hundreds of 
miles, to visit his shrine, and to beseech his intercession; 
lor Mohammedans, with the exception of the Wahabees, 
ai-d some other reformers, believe in the mediatory powers 
of the blessed; and invoke their aid, though they do not 
admit such invocation to be of the nature of prayer. We 
beai pious Mussulmans chanting their prayers at a 
neighbouring sepulchre; others aro moving about among 
the tombs, which have been newly whitewashed, rosary in 
band. The rosary is used not only in repeating words, or 
-hapters of the Koran, but also in reciting the creed, and 
tbe durood, or blessing. The form of the latter is, “ Oh 
0°d, grant blessing, prosperity, and peace to Mohammed 
and his posterity.” The frequent repetitions of such forms 
are meritorious. 

But to return to Zer-Zeri’s festival. The whole plain 
13 cover ed with bandies (common carts), country ponies, 
camels, and holiday folks, looking as gay as a field of 
incarnate poppies; scarlet and orange being the favourite 
^bts, and blue at a discount; probably occasional peeps 
m chance looking-glasses have revealed the fact that a dark 
complexion is reduced to instant cadaverousness by the 
nppioach of that colour. Kitchen ranges have .Sprung up 
all over the plain, with a simultaneousness and apparent 
spontaneity only explicable on the hypothesis of indigenous 
giovth. Ono day we passed, and our path was hedged on 
each B ^ e by newly raised solid altar-liko tables. We 
passed again, and little walled compartments for saucepans, 
had sprung up on them, and communicating furnaces had 
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urrowed out below, and yet a few hours, and hu] 
erimposed cauldrons, sending forth savoury fumes, 
taught how true are man’s instincts, how happy his 
inspirations in the application of means, when the end to 
be improvised is the production of a good dinner. 

The Subah is here, with all his following, to keep orckr. 
He has been, in all his glory of muslin and gold spangles, 
and strings of pearls, to pay us a visit of ceremony; with 
drums beating, fifes squeaking, and a shouting multitude 
scrambling at his heels. A servitor stands by his chair during 
the interview, and waves to and fro a magnificent crimson 
and gold-fringed punkah, to cool the already not too fervid 
How of his eloquence. Another has at hand a small silver 
salver, wilich has apparently just received its (probably) 
annual burnishing. A little grandson, in green satin and 
gold, has his very humanity obscured by exuberant jewelling 
and spangling and ornamentation. Dark green, I observe, 
like blue, is a mistake for tawny skins. It is a tint, 
however, held in great honour, as being the mourning 
colour of the Syuds, or descendants of Ali and Fatima. 
The manners of the majority of the Mohammedan gentle¬ 
men are characterized by an extreme repose, and well-bred 
self-possession; but the utter saplessness of the conver¬ 
sation generally renders a prolonged interview extremely 
irksome. The Subah has been followed by another sub¬ 
limity, who has cast him into obscurest shade. This is a 
very wealthy young nobleman, who has just arrived for the 
feast, in feudal state, with a large showy retinue of armed 
retainers. He has established himself for the nonce in a 
wretched, rained bungalow ; and although we are living at 
the distance only of a few yards, he thought it necessary to 




A I J KO CESSION. 

. ^/dignity to l)o followed by bis whole train on 

• PI- . 

occasion ot Ins visit to us. I must describe the cortege , 
which more nearly approached an Oriental ideal than any 
I have yet seen. 

Proceedings were' opened by the firing, as is the 
custom, of ball-loaded muskets; a small kettle-drum is 
beaten to announce that the great man is preparing to 
gM op the loins of his resolution for the approaching 
enort: he is thinking about it. Now career forth four 
shutr sowars (camel troopers) bearing zamborouks, or 
small swivel guns, which they discharge into the air. A 
bearer of a tassel-adorned standard follows, and foot-men 
with red and white pennants; then a very gaily but not 
uniformly clad calvacade ; among others some Turks wear¬ 
ing the red cloth fez, with heavy blue tassel, all abun¬ 
dantly armed ; these are the mounted body-guard, and are 
followed by the foot-guard of roystoring Arabs, in white 
short petticoats, shawl-cinctured, and bo-matehloeked, be- 
daggered, and be-shielded, as behoves gentlemen of 
idiosyncrasies so universally antagonistic. These, as they 
swarm over the plain, keep np a shrill, clanging, defiant 
chorus of one prolonged note, accompanied by short, rapid, 
irritable tappings of two kettle-drums; the general effect 
being as expressive of human waspkhnoss as any com¬ 
bination of sounds that could ho dovised. Tho three sta'ic 
xiorses follow; the probable absence of good “points” 
being concealed by voluminous and superb saddle-cloths, 
or rugs, of crimson, blue, and primrose velvet respectively, 
the two first embossed with gold embroidery, at once 
tasteful and rich; the last with silver. Three elephants 
bring up the rear; ono having a howdah of pierced silver. 
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a necklace of the same metal' gorgeous and elegant, 
however misplaced. He is of course the hearer of the 
magnate himself, who glitters in gold and topaz above. 
Allow me to dwell for a moment on the upper part of the 


pioboscis of this last elephant, it is a great sesthetical 
puzzle. It is painted in body colour, in a pattern wide 
above and “ beautifully less ” towards the snout; a sort of 


heart-shaped pattern in what water-colour artists call 


emerald green, because, I suppose., of the remoteness of the 
tint from the particular green indicated; a sort of Lake of 
Geneva green, with a not too elaborate device thereon, in 
drab and mulberry. The red head-cloth meets the figure, 
with its terminating silver crescent above; and the effect, 
I am constrained to say, is good. I cannot explain the 
fact, and I shudder at the risk of hazarding the statement 
in the presence of an enlightened public. But I hope we 
have a conscience, and truth forces me to insist that it was 
so; and that with his green and mulberry nose, and great 
tasseled red and gold earrings, the elephant looked a truly 
Vt oi shipful elephant, and of a suitable sumptuousness for the 
wealthy Mohammedan Dives on his back. I own that this 
application of colour to the skins of animals is a delicate 
process, demanding great tact and discrimination. One 
would not take the responsibility of so decorating the nose 
of one’s own personal elephant; though it must be 
admitted, that in defiance of every healthy principle of 
taste, the eye reposed with some satisfaction on that of our 
neighbour. Again, the proboscis of the Subah’s elephant is 
a perpetual offence. There there is a vulgar profusion of 
ill-assorted colour and of elaborate tracery, but our great 
mrm ’ s elephant, has so little of it, as feeling the thing to be 
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•cely admissible, and so only submitting under a lialf 
protest; tlie colours are so pleasantly thrown together, and 
the more brilliant tints so abstinently handled, that. an 
agreeable effect is produced by judicious handling of most 
unpromising material. Not for worlds would one be 
understood to admire or countenance a vulgar pony over 


the way, who has come out in an undiscriminating emula¬ 
tion of red and yellow spots. Here we see the danger, oi 
setting a fashion, which, however effective in the individual 
instance, cannot be justified by sound principles of taste. 
An alabaster belle enhances the pearliness of her com¬ 
plexion by a single contrasting “ patch” applied to temple 
or chin ; and some ambitious Blowzabel immediately 
catches the idea, but catches it rather as an epidemic than 
as a cosmetical inspiration, and appears with a face so 
obscured by sticking plaster as to be suggestive of anything 
rather than transparency of complexion. Or to illustrate 
by more modem instance ; —some coquettish Cinderella 
allusively contrasts her tiny foot and delicately turned 
ancle by the opposing stoutness of thick red stockings, 
and brass-holed boots, substantial enough in sole and heel 
for the work of a Welsh porter-woman; and straightway, 
emulous of the sear and oblivious of the difference of the 
conditions, and perceiving the letter, but all unconscious 
of the spirit of the example, some pachydactylous farmor- 
lass, whose best wisdom in such matters is unobtrusiveness, 
is moved to injudicious rivalry, and emphasizes the already 
too conspicuous massiveness of her limbs and extremities by 
an application of colour and material eorresponsivelv strong 
and pronounced, 1 *and with an effect the very opposite of all 
our ideas of grace, however it might be regarded among 
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who are instructed in their law code, in choosing 
a wife, to give the preference to one who walks “ gracefully 
like a phenicopteros (flamingo) or a young elephant .” 

Haying described the rich man’s finery, there is nothing 
to add. His conversation in no way diverged from the 
usual Oriental type of featurelessness, and, with the excep¬ 
tion of a remarkable ignorance of the occasion which had 
called himself and his fellow-believers together, presented 
nothing worthy of note. The most exceptional featnre of 
this great holiday scene is the circumstance of every one 
being not only smart, but clean, and mostly in new clothes. 
Even the Arabs are fresh and washed-looking. Those who 
have witnessed the gala-day exhibitions of Southern India, 
and especially of Madras, will appreciate the distinction. 
Such a procession as that of our Mohammedan nobleman 
would contrast favourably with those with which the Nawab 
of the Carnatic was accustomed to illustrate his views of 
the externals appropriate to royal state, whose require¬ 
ments, he thought, were sufficiently satisfied by the occa¬ 
sional exhibition of his own person, and those of a number 
of fronzy cousins, or unwashed courtiers, in an ex-governor’s 
old carriage, on whose panels remained the original em¬ 
blazonment ; and with a dingy following of red and yellow 
clad ragged horsekeepers. The natives f Madras are 
utterly wanting in that tastefulness in costume and per¬ 
sonal decoration which distinguishes the native gentlemen 
of Bengal, and by comparison, even of the Hyderabad 
country. The upper classes in Madras are, for the most 
part, dressed like the household servants, in white turbans, 
and scanty robes of long-cloth. I remember one excep¬ 
tion, in the person of a stout gentleman, who was aceus- 
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to appear in the evening, on the public drive, in a 
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►an covered with silver leaf. In Bengal I have 


seen 


native dresses in the most chasto and elegant taste; the 
only fault being, perhaps, that their very perfection indi¬ 
cated a somewhat effeminate devotion to such matters. 

September 24th.— Well, it is to be supposed that the 
Mohammedans know best in what way to do honour to 
the manes of their own departed holy ones; but really, it 
seems, to the uninitiated, an odd way of paying respect 
to a departed Mussulman saint, to engage Hindu nautch- 
gkls to dance half the night by his illuminated tomb. 
Ihe whole of the quadrangle which contains it is lighted 
up by innumerable lamps; rockets are darting high in the 
* uir; fire balloons sail slowly over the tree tops ; flowering 
grasses of fire—so they appear—corruscatc brightly for a 
moment, and then fall in a shower of sparks; guns and 
matchlocks keep up an eternal din; and our great man’s 
restless Arabs glance here and there, like angry fire-flies, 
on the plain, recognizable in the dark night by the lighted 
match which they carry by their pieces, in asperous antici¬ 
pation of cause of quarrel. They say the poor bazaar 
folks will bo glad to get rid of these rough customers, who 
Ia y kjmds on whatever they want, throwing down, in satis¬ 
faction of all demands, about a third of the value of the 
articles they have seized. 

September 29th. —We went to-day to see Zer-Zeri’s 
tomb, which has no particular beauty. Its doors are 
coveied, like those of his brother’s, with engraved silver 
I J k , s, and the interior was, as usual, decorated with strings 
of ostrich eggs. A few rather shabby pebbles had been 
inserted in the pavement by pilgrims who return year by 
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.r to ensure their non-abstraetion by the attendants. 
There were, however, two or three empty sockets whence, 
probably, the stones had been removed on the deatn of the 
donor, or on the intermission of his visits. A number of 
little ragged red gauze flags, the offerings of women, hung 
over the entrance of the tomb of the mother of the two 
worthies, together with a number of green glass bracelets, 
even more worthless than those which Beauty in England 
sometimes, and as I venture to think misjudgingly, 
prefers to unadornedne&s. Lights are kept burning at 
night at the sepulchres of these Mussulman saints, as in 
Buddhist countries before some of the images of Gautema 
and his followers—a custom which also prevails at some 
Hindu pagodas, as that of Bamiswera, where, as among the . 
Parsees, it is boasted that the sacred fire is never ex¬ 
tinguished. Most of the buildings here, especially those 
of stone, are rawly fresh with whitewash, but some of the 
dwellings have the oddest substitute—mere tiny splashes 
thereof, at intervals, on the bricks; appealing exclusively 
to the principle of association for the ascription of white- 
washedness. Possibly the imperfectly digitate form of 
these decorations may be a conventional form of allusion 
to the palm of Ali, or to that of his son Abbas, both, of 
which appear emblazoned occasionally in gold leaf on the 
gre^n flags earned in the processions of the Mohurrum. 

October * 1st.—We leave our peaceful tomb to-day with 


great regret, and return into the world. All was supposed 
to be packed, and ready for a descent to the plains; but 
the aycli appeared, of course ?.t the last moment, with that 
inevitable bundle which is so invariable an accompaniment, 
that it might well he used as a badge or symbol of the 
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^^ion. Let me warn tlie unwary, likely to be travellin 
i-burdened, in civilized lands of the fact, or they 
may be brought to confusion among the well-appointed, 
railway-bagged, railway-wrappered public ; for wherever tho 
family attendant presents herself, there will surely appear 
that spice-scented, calico-invested bundle, all tumorous and 
misshapen, with its contained brass cooking vessels, betel- 
box, and cotton-stuffed pillow. But it is a mistake to take 
an ayeh into Europe at all, unless you would have your 
progress illustrated by an accompanying procession ol in¬ 
quiring youth, whose curiosity, under such circumstances 
of temptation, will be but too likely to get the better of 
their good manners. While on the subject of ayehs, I 
must make honourable mention of one commendable pecu¬ 
liarity which they, and all Indian servants, possess in an 
eminent degree; that, I mean, of noiseless action. Your 
table is spread by white-robed ghosts, and as they flit about 
in tho exercise of their vocation, all sound seems under a 
spell. Glasses have lost their ring, and plates their clatter, 
and what is more, their faculty of breaking too : a notable 
contrast to the results of the indiscreet vigour and mis¬ 
placed energy of handling of English footmen. For tho 
other qualities of Indian servants, the truth will be found 
in the medium of the various opinions in circulation. 


They are neither so bad nor so good as they are sometimes 
painted ; they are far from being entirely bad, nor can one, 
by any amount of judgment in selection, secure absolute 
virtue at the cost of twelve rupees a month. Thevaic or 
at least the bettor sort are—generally extremely careful of 
everything committed to their charge; they are kind, v atch- 
ful and attentive in illness, and vei f orderly. I hey display, 
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on just occasions, an extraordinary zeal for their 
master's honour, or at least for liis splendour, which is 
with them pretty nearly an equivalent idea. I remember 
once, on the occasion of preparation beim? made for a 
rather unusually large party, discovering on the morning 
of the appointed day, to the great disquiet of my con¬ 
science, that the house servants had voluntarily worked all 
night, in order to have everything perfectly ready. As to 
honesty, it must unwillingly be owned, after many years’ 
hesitation in coming to the conclusion, that it does not, 
according to our English conception of the virtue, exist 
among them. It is quite true, that of the things com¬ 
mitted formally to their charge with an accompanying list— 
a precaution quite essential to their safety— you will rarely 
or never miss one. But it is in bazaar transactions, or in 
the case of stores not readily missed, that the natives 
prove themselves —without an exception, as far as my ex¬ 
perience goes —untrustworthy. Nor can they be safely 
trusted with money to pay bazaar bills, or their fellow- 
servants. They arc pretty sure to practise some petty 
extortion which is not complained of, lest the factotum, 
who is supposed to have the master’s confidence, should 
make false representations, which might lead to the loss of 
custom or service. One desiring to treat justly those who 
seivo him should not, I think, grudge the slight trouble of 
seeing each individual paid his hire or dues. 

There will, no doubt, be many protests against the 
sweeping charge of universal dishonesty; for the majority 
of Europeans in India have one servant who, to the ex- 
eludon of all the rest of his kind, is pronounced -immaciilateu 
The thing happens in this wise : every head servant, on 
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^ffigpng a new service, resolves, either by a really irre¬ 
proachable commencement, to gain the entire confidence of 
his master, so as, for the future, to have the game in his 
own hands; or, failing this, to take an early opportunity, 
by feigning illness or otherwise, of retiring from the post, 
a?ul seeking elsewhere some more promising sphere for his 
ingenuity. During what he supposes his time of probation, 
he is, as regards integrity, absolutely spotless. He not 
only seem? honest but, for the time, is, practically, perfectly 
so* The good creature really hardly does justice to himself, 
&nd closes abstinent eyes on even his legitimate perquisites. 
It would be base to suspect such heroic self-abnegation; 
and yonr vigilance, rather abashed, shrinks into its ap¬ 
pointed cell—the organ of caution, I suppose—and goes to 
sleep. Once soundly off, the virtuous butler sees that the 
time is come for him to he up and stirring, to gird up the 
loins of his ingenuity, and go forth and gather his harvest. 
If he does so with an energy unchastcned by caution, and is 
detected, he reverts incontinently to virtue till your confidence 
is regained. I have found this mode of proceeding so com¬ 
pletely a matter of routine, that the whole process is now 
anticipated as a matter of course. There is always great 
plausibility. Memoranda, lists, and dates are always forth¬ 
coming. If you keep live stock on your premises, a labyrinth 
°f ruled accounts of bewildering intricacy, with endless 
figures, each enjoying a little square to itself, is submitted 
io lull your suspicion ; and if, after long repose, it J.J 
chance to rouse itself, you may, perhaps, find, as i have done, 
such an entry as this: “ Gram-fed sheep house expend, 
deceased of small-pox 1 do.” The “ 1| house 
expend ? was supposed to have been consumed by a party 
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lasting of three persons—for servants in India are 
supposed to feed themselves. 

There is generally an exaggerated impression in England 
of the operation of caste prejudice on the arrangement of 
household work. You are told that the man whose duty it is 
to clean the furniture would refuse to bring you a glass of 
water. This is, as regards the spirit, not the letter of the 
statement—more true of Bengal and the Hyderabad country 
than of Madras and Bombay. There are few things of those 
coming within the sphdre of his capacities which a Madras 
maty will refuse to do, if required. His caste—which caste 
is none—might be distinguished by the designation of “all 
the talents.” An accomplished maty can clean the house 
and furniture, cook, dress his master (masters require to be 


dressed in India), and I have known him combine with all 
these acquirements a knowledge of grooming and sewing 
on buttons. In Bengal, it must be admitted that a mul¬ 
titude of attendants is an unavoidable necessity. The 
pretensions to caste are sometimes ludicrous enough; any 
alternative is preferred to the admission of pertaining to 
none. I remember once, in my perfect ignorance, asking 
a cook to what caste ho belonged: the unblushing old 
tippler replied, without the least hesitation, “ Haythen 
(heathen) cashte, ma’am,” which, indeed, was true'enough. 
He was a Pariah, without circumstances of respectability 
to be urged in mitigation. Each servant on taking his 
discharge has a written character—his credentials for a new 
place—a very objectionable plan; for the characters of 
deceased or superannuated servants are easily procurable 
in the bazaar, or, in default of any for sale, written 
characters are easily forged by a clever clerk. And accord- 
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an ayeh less clever, -wlio, in tlie simplicity of lier 
soul liad believed tbe representations of an unscrupulous 
vendor, brought me, as evidence of her own competency, a 
character setting forth the virtues of Sometliing-swamy as a 
dog-boy,” and of some other worthy as a maty. Another, 
liobably, for a “consideration,” borrowed the character of 
the woman just dismissed, whose name one was presumed 
to have forgotten, and, indeed, one generally only knows 
the servants by their official names: a waiting-boy, who 
bad been with us several years, was unable to tell me, on 
an occasion when it was required, the name of the maty 
'tvbo had served with him. He was in circulation as “maty” 
on ly, and, apparently, his private character was not so 
amiable as to make his companions eager for further 
details. “I fost my characters in a lire,” is a common 
excuse where none are procurable in the market. At 
Dacca, which is in the neighbourhood of a branch of the 
Ganges, in which the wretched little country boats are 
frequently capsized, I was often told by applicants that 
th °y bad lost their characters in the water; so that at 
last I was nx 0ve( i to issue an order that no candidates for 
service should be introduced whose characters had not 
survived the ordeal of both fire and water. The kitchen 
und servants’ offices—godowns, as they are called —are all 
slightly removed from the house, which is quite necessary, 
as there are no long passages in Indian houses, and the 
iooms, for the most part, open into each other, or on 
a col nmon centre, and all windows and doors are, save in 
the land-winds, generally unclosed. The more dignified of 
the household retire to their own private dwellings at 
m oht; tho rest sleep in the offices, or about in the 
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%Q £01cli)lis, where, swathed in longclotks from head to feet, 
both inclusive, they look as if awaiting the hour of burial. 

I do not know whether, as a general rule, Europeans talk 
so much in their sleep, but it is rather oppressive to hear, 
in the dead of the night, the abortive efforts of these corpse¬ 
like figures to struggle into articulation. The attempt 
without other circumstances to assist the illusion, always 
has a grimness, as suggestive of that hour when the tongue 
shall refuse to obey the promptings of the soul, which it is 
about to be severed from for ever—or at least for an un¬ 
known period; perhaps, indeed, for ever. For what says 
St. Paul ? ‘* And that which thou sowest, thou so west not 
the body that shall be, but bare grain, it may be of wheat, 
or of any other grain.’ 5 Is the wheat in the blossom and 
the full ear identical with the tiny grain sown, and is its 
identity recognizable ? In a limited sense, it is, indeed, 
the same, for the full ear could have no existence but for 
the tiny grain; but is not this identical with the succeeding 
pli'.ui, only to tlie extent of the germ, which it invests of the 
more beautiful life to be evolved from it ? Lazarus, it is 
true, arose from the dead, resuming his former body, and 
the dead saints arose after the crucifixion, no doubt in tlieir 
natural bodies, and appeared to many who, perhaps, would 
not have recognized them under any other form. But this 
was only a resurrection to this world, and the time had not 
yet come for their investment with the “spiritual body:” 
for the dead in Christ who shall “ rise first ” will do so, we 
are told, at the eoming of the Lord ; and this, we are told, 
will he the “first resurrection.” We shall, indeed, in onr 
flesh, see God; but is ii, tills very flesh, weak and weary, 
sin-sick and feeble, winch* so far from aiding or exalting 
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L’it, seems rather intended to preserve its too kee| 


^dg^>ii*oni the rough attrition of the work-day world ? 
“ I, Daniel, was grieved in my spirit, in the midst of my 
body,” or “ sheath/’ according to the marginal reading— 
the sheath which is cast aside as an incumbrance when the 
powers of the instrument are to be brought into full play 
which never can be the case of the soul in a finite state. 
In our flesh we shall see God. But in what flesh? for the 
Apostle explains, “ There is a natural body, and there is 
a spiritual body,” a distinction, therefore, between the two: 
the perfect proceeding, as in the plant, from the imperfect. 
The imperfect, with the exception of the little vital germ, 
a mere speck, perhaps, which is to rise to higher life, 
falling away and.decaying, to re-appear in some new form 
°f material existence. The vital germ, retaining, indeed, 
something of its identity even under its great change, yet, 
judging by analogy, how little ! Indeed w r e have demon¬ 
stration occasionally of the fact that only to some very 
limited extent is the soul associated inalienably with the 
natural body ; for, to use an argument employed by Bishop 
Butler,* do we not see the latter reduced sometimes by 
mutilation to little more than a trunk and head, and yet 
not one whit of its identity has disappeared with the lost 
members? the spirit is unconscious of diminution ; selt is 
net touched, though some of its instruments be missing. 
1 P°n the whole, then,” to quote from the same writer, 
our organs of sense and our limbs are certainly instru¬ 
ments which the living persons—ours elves—make use of to 
peieervo and move with.” In one sense, no doubt, tho 
natuial and spiritual body will be the some, and yet nature 

Analogy of Religion, &c,, pjirt i. chap, pages i. 23 and 2$. 
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seems to teacli in how limited a sense. Look at tne 
Tly root—a poor rough, homely, unsightly thing, not a 
whit too beautiful for the earth that is destined to receive 
it; and then look at the pure, w r hite, towering, stately 
plant that rises from it, so spotless, so glistening, of such 
chaste beauty and perfect grace. Are these indeed one ? 
or only so far so as to teach us the lesson that there is 
a natural body, and there is a spiritual body, and that the 
natural is but the embryo of the more perfect form to 
follow? “ Flesh and blood,” says the Apostle, “ cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God; neither doth corruption 
inherit incorruption.” 

I had not intended or foreseen this digression, which 
certainly seems to have little connection with the previous 
subject; but I will return to the household, a woman’s 
proper sphere, if not of speculation, at least of duty; a 
better thing. The ordinary mode of punishing the mis¬ 
demeanors of your attendants is by the imposition of a 
fine, a penalty which, I think, should only be inflicted 
when all remonstrance has proved fruitless, and then with 
great moderation, for w r o are pretty sure to over-estimate a 
fault which tells on ourselves ; and, moreover, the salary 
of a servant is a matter of contract, and to disregard such 
obligations is — to take the lowest view of the matter —an 
unwise precedent. Your motives, too, under the particular 
circumstances, are liable to misconstruction. I remember 
hearing an observation which conveyed, rather amusingly, 
an illustration of the last objection. An officer was talking 
one day of one of his neighbours—people will do so some¬ 
times, so neighbours should beware, and if they have a fox 
under their coat, should take heed that they conceal him. 
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EXCEPTIONAL VIRTUE OF AUTHORS. 

A. / 

-^^partieular subject selected for comment was tlie manner 
* u which, the individual in question treated his servants. 


which was thus epigrammatically conveyed: “ Oh, 
fines his servants so often, that I believe at the end of 
the month they generally owe him a small balance.” The 


w&rse alternative, perhaps, is flogging, a punishment which, 
I am sorry to say, is very often resorted to, though more 
frequently by bachelors I think than by married men. I 
hope the ladies deserve the credit of the distinction. I 
was once told that our own house vras the only one in 
a cantonment in which the practice did not prevail. The 
author, it is observable, always is the exception to every 
l ’ule of local iniquity. It is one of the few perquisites of 
the craft. It is but fair that he shoukl take advantage 
bis introduction to the public to hint at personal virtues 
which might otherwise never be guessed at, just as a crafty 
grocer, who has persuaded you to try a box of his “ fine 
family Pekoe,” with its due balance of sloe-leaves, takes 
tbe opportunity to thrust into the package a list of the 
other good things to be" had at his shop; all of course— 
or why the notice ?—better than any to be found elsewhere. 
^ a son ant is so bad as to deserve flogging, he must, one 
^ould imagine, be too bad to keep at all; and a punish- 
n ^'nt so debasing and brutalizing is not likely to improve 
character. His self-respect is gone, and like Topsy, 
/c reconciles himself to his state of reprobation as an 
rentable fate and fact. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Dusserali.—Worship of Weapons.—Rajputs forbidden to read the 
Vedas.—Ram-Chandra’s Festival.—Dramatic Exhibition of Expedition 
to Lanca.—The candid Moonshec.—Ordered out.—An Oracle.—We 
wander forth into Space.—Fruit in the Morning.— Early Spring Days. 
—A March.—Sketches by the Way.—Crops on the Ghat.—The Prices 
of Cotton at Yelgaumand Aurungabad respectively.—Sliittim Wood.— 
The Force ordered to Akola. — Booldanah. — Conscious Virtue.—A 
mcriy Christmas. —The Skeleton in the House and its puzzling Anatom}’, 
—The Last Day of the Year.—The New Year and its Hope.—Retro¬ 
spective Sketch of a landing in Madras.—Nature with an unfamiliar 
Face. — A Native of exotic social Tastes. — Hailstorm. —Force ordered 
hack to Yelgaum.— A Firm Hand. —A Maniac.—Deserted Town.— 
Ajunta.—Tents.—Crops.—Rohillas.—An Artist’s Home. 

October 23rd. — The Doorga-pooja or Dusserah, a great 
Hindu festival, commences to-day, and lasts for ten days. 
It is at once in honour of the god and hero Ram-Chant! ra, 
and of Durga, the name of the goddess of destruction, in 
her character of champion of the gods. The feast comme¬ 
morates her victory over Mahashasura, a buffalo-headed 
monster, who had become formidable to tho gods, and 
threatened Indra’s heaven. At the commencement of the 
feast, an image is formed of the Amazon, which is conse¬ 
crated by sacerdotal touch, by “which it Is supposed to 
receive animation. Buffaloes, sheep, Ac. are sacrificed ; 
and her votaries, daubing themselves with tho blood of 
the victims, dance in front of the image, while Brahman 
priests recite the exploits, and hymn the praises of the 
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On the ninth day sacred fires are kindled 
•’ er shrines, and are fed with rice and clarified butter; 
materials prescribed by ancient usage for oblations to the 
gods. The Dusserah is peculiarly the season for hospi¬ 
tality, and for largesses to the Brahmans. At the con¬ 
clusion of the festival, the goddess is exhorted to protect 
her worshippers during the year, and to reappear at the 
commencement of the following one. The image is then 
thrown into the water. The military class during this 
festival pay a sort of religious respect to their weapons, and 
beseech a continuance of their protection. The origin of 
tiiis curious custom is found in the circumstance of Durga 
having received from each god his peculiar weapon to assist 
her in her combat with the monster: her hand;' weie thus 



lengthened by the aid of all the gods. The other pro¬ 
fessions, losing sight of the allusion, arc accustomed, in 
the same way, to worship at this season the emblems of 
then craft. The Dusserah is supposed—particularly by 
the Mahrattas—to he a peculiarly auspicious season for 
the commencement of a campaign, because it was at this 
time of the year that Ram-Chandra went forth with liis 
general, the monkey-god Hanuman, to attack Rawan. The 
Cshetrya or Khetry (the military) caste consider Rama as 
their peculiar patron. The Rajputs affect to represent this 
caste, hut the Brahmans disallow the claim, and assert that 
the Khetry caste was utterly exterminated in that great 
contest with the Brahmans, of which one of the Puranas 
contains the relation. Hence the Rajputs are forbidden 
io lead the Veda a privilege to which the three first 
castes are alone admitted. Our Rajput orderly is engaged, 
a55 usual, to represent Hanuman in the mummeries of the 
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; a distinction wliicli he owes to the circumsfc 
being of the race of the Suryas, or children of the 
Sun. All the Rajputs are so, being descendants of a 
younger son of Rama; which latter, in addition to his 
godship, held the Raj of Ayodhya, or Oude, and is gene¬ 
rally acknowledged to have been an historical personage, 
though now so disguised by the mythical accretions of many 
ages as to be scarcely recognizable as such. A colossal 
figure of Rawan, formed of clay, is fired at on the last 
day of the feast, amid derisive shouts, fireworks, &c. This 
in allusion to the tradition of the monster having been 


destroyed at last by a fiery arrow, which entering his body 
burnt up the arnrita or juice of immortality, which had 
hitherto rendered him invulnerable. 

In our evening drive we passed those engaged in the 
representation of the scene; and the gods very hand¬ 
somely stepped out to show themselves. Sri Kissen, the 
orderly, whom the servants, in allusion to his descent, 
always address as Maharaj (great rajah), was disguised by 
a cleverly made but most hideous mask, representing the 
ugliest of monkeys, and his burly knees were delightfully 
decorated with Yandyked ruffles. Rama w r as as imposing 
as purple and tinsel could make him, and had a bow and 
arrow in his hand “ of the period/’ that is to say, like 
those represented in the illustrations of the Ramayana in 
the Keylas sculptures. Sita was enacted by a boy pro¬ 
fusely fine. An elderly woman in spangles dancing a sort 
of hornpipe, and accompanying herself with the shrillest of 
songs, attracted our attention by her dreadful expression, 
especially of eye. She looked as if possessed, or absolutely 
delirious with excitement. Old, painted, and wicked, it 


CANDID MOONSHEE. 

^^4/Gvolting sight, and feeling sickened and disgusted 
®i!fioved on. 

Tlie candid moonshee called to-day, to entertain us, as 



usual, with strictures on the political morality of the 
English. “ Now as to these provinces of the Nizam, why 
al - ^^is difficulty about resigning them ? Is it just, seeing 
that they were only made over to the Government for a 
time, and for a special purpose, that it should now desire 
to retain them entirely ? What has the poor Nizam done, 
that he should be subjected to such injustice ? ” “Yes,” 
replied J , “ it i s a ll very true, moonshee, but the pro- 
ymces are a great convenience to the British Government 
just now, and it is not in human nature to resign readily 


an a dvantago to which we have long been accustomed. 

yourself, moonshee, you will remember, once 
borrowed from me a case of mathematical instruments, and 
unding them very useful, it has never occurred to you that 
the proper moment has arrived for their restoration.” The 
abashed moonshee smiled assent, and bowing over his 
joined palms confessed, “ What you say, my’lord, is true.” 

December 1st. — Orders have arrived from Hyderabad for 
the whole force here, cavalry, infantry, and artillery, to 


evacuate the station—which is to be made over to Bombay 
and to proceed to Mulkapore in the vale of Berar, whose 
principal known products are fever and cholera. It has no 
buildings, we are told, public or private. Each must build 
a dwelling for himself, or accept the alternative of kouse- 
lessnc ss, and accommodate himself as best he may to the 
tremendous heat of April and May, and to the monsoon of 
the following months, with only the shelter of a tent. The 
amount of the hardship can scarcely be conceived in 
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^ ions England. Imagine Salisbury plain, plus 
stunted teak that will only be timber to our 



grand¬ 


children, and .minus Stonehenge. Fortunately, minus 
Stonehenge; for under such circumstances of houseless¬ 
ness, it is but too probable that sentiment might give the 

pas to expediency, and in default of building material- 

but why wantonly send a pang through the heart of the whole 
Society of Antiquaries ? Stonehenge is not there, and such 
speculation is useless. Nothing is there, and soon Robin¬ 
son Crusoe will cease to be a hero to the most romantic of 
us ; he will be but one of us ; nothing more. It is to be 
hoped that we shall find a plurality of Man Fridays there 
to help us in our first constructive attempts. Much 
original genius, which might otherwise have lain dormant 
for lack of occasion to exercise itself, may now T be called 
into play; and one will suggest, “ Go to, let us make brides, 
and bum them throughly,” and Tubal Cains, artificers in 
brass and iron, will arise as in primeval times ; and practi¬ 
cally to us the old earth will have returned to its infancy. 

An inspired aych professes to have foreseen it all; for 
“ did not the pigeons come and build in the verandah ?— 
and that is a sure sign of a move.” 

December 9th .—Phoolmurreo bungalow-—The Bombay 
troop Lave swarmed in, afid w*e have wandered forth. 
Mulkapore is not finally decided on for the new station; 
nothing is decided on. ’\Ye are to move on, with make- 
believe marches. Our destiny is no doubt bearing us on 
with inevitable strides to some perfectly definite j int, but 
the movement is scarcely perceptible, and wc seem idly 
see-sawing on the shoulders of Time, and utterly indifferent 
as to his progress, or our own. A mimicry of activity is 
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FRUIT IN THE MORNING. 


but in four days we have only completed sixteo: 
Tho Aurungabad Subab sent very politely to the 
Naib here, to bespeak his good offices for us—an injunc- 
tion which immediately fructified into a fine basket of 
oranges, which arrived before I was up. The horn*, how- 
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eygr, was not premature, for fruit is eaten by preference in 
the morning in India; the native proverb pronouncing it 
<c gold in the morning, silver at noon, lead at night; ” and 
whether with or without reason—and I incline to cho 
former opinion — there is a general impression among 
Europeans that it is unwholesome in the evening. 

The weather is now fresh here, almost, one would say, 
(though without the confirmation of the thermometer) to 
frostiness ; and reminds one of those hopeful days in the 
opening spring, when the more enterprising of the bees 
venture forth, and half-chilled with the cold, half giddy 
ivith the sun, get entangled among the stamens of eaily 
crocuses, and buzz and puzzle there, by no means turning 
to account their early appearance in the honey market. 
Tho traveller’s bungalow here is of the severe type common 
to this part of India —mere walls and doors, a chilly lime 
floor, a strong table, and a couple of stout-limbed uneuim 
promising chairs. But it is—let us hug ourselves at the 
fact — it is a house. 


December 11th.— 22weZ —From Phoohnurrec to Yelgaum. 
^olgaum is now spoken of as the new station. The march 
most amusing as a variety, though no doubt tiresome 
^ough after a time. At five A.M., on the principle that 
England expects every man to do liis duty, your lent is 
struck, you are assumed to be dressed and ready under 
It is still dark, and dotted all over the plain are 
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(inny-looking figures crouching round little fires 
ying till the last moment the dire necessity of 
lengthening out their poor ill-clothed persons to ilie chill 
morning air. These are the camp-followers who come in 
the rear. The bugle sounds, and sounds again, the tents 
have all collapsed, the cavalry in their dark green uniform 
move forward, a little forest of spears with tiny pennants 
waving, the lightest and most picturesque cavalry in the 
world. Rattling and jangling, the heavy gun-carriages follow, 
dragged by bullocks that might, any of them, he candidates 
for the prize at a cattle show; and the splendid Hindustani 
and Deccanee sepoys, with easy swing, bring up the rear. 
Then follow, dimly outlined in the clouds of dust, a long 
line of tent-bearing camels, and of wretched mat-tilted 
carts, swinging back at a cruel angle with the poor 
bullocks’ necks. From these peep out endless bundles 
of rags, brass vessels, poor old carpets, dusky-eyed wmnen, 
and shaggy children. The poor little household. treasure 
never seems to comprise more than these, with occasionally 
the addition of a little dust-pan of split bamboo, hung out¬ 
side the cart, apparently to symbolize the tidy housewife 
hidden behind the curtains within. Two Mohammedan 
w y omen, raised high in the air, enjoy the strict seclusion 
of a couple of six-dozen chests, swung pannier-wise across 
a camel’s back. Wretched country horses, bearing gentle¬ 
men in robes of a shawl pattern, or of orange and purple, 
caper heavily at the suggestion of slippered heel, and add 
to the clouds of dust, in which, perhaps, they appear to 
the best advantage. One figure is ahvays prominent and 
striking in the motley throng—that of a bhestie or water- 
can kr, in whose person and dress civilization and savagery 
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CROPS ON THE GHAT. 

;^w^ om ^i ne « From tlie elementary articles of a waists 
Ii and Durban—and in utter forgetfulness of tlie many 
omitted* links between—be bas made a sudden leap to a 
black satin polka jacket with “ pinked ” flouncing; and in 
tbis motley costume be marches along with tbe easy self- 
P^ssession of one conscious of tbe advantage of an irre¬ 
proachable toilette. 

The crops in this part of India are very fine. Tbe little 
cotton plants look literally a mass of snowy pods. I was 
surprised to learn tbe difference between tbe price of cotton 
bore and at Aurangabad, a distance of only eighty miles, 
ihe price of four and a half seers (9 lbs.) at Aurangabad is 
one Hyderabad rupee (about Is. 9J.) Here eight seers, or 
sixteen pounds, are sold for one company’s rupee (2s.) Tho 
difference is due to tbe circumstance of tbe former place 
keing nearer—though only by eighty miles—to the coast, 
an d to tbe difficulty and expense of conveying goods from a 
place where there are no facilities in the shape of roads or 


. Aguiar carriage. Wheat—a short-eared, bearded kind— 
Stows hero so luxuriantly as to remind you of England, 
ail d the illusion is completed by a few scattered plants of 
^dd mustard or charlock. Tobacco, sugar-cane, safflower, 
an d castor-oil plants also flourish ; flax is scattered 
sparingly among the wheat crops, and is cultivated for 
bs oil only (linseed); jowaree—holcus sorghum (a kind 
°f millet—the Syrian dourra) is abundant; it is a pic¬ 
turesque plant, whose ear or head is a close panicle* of 
that kind appropriately called by botanists a thyrsis. Tho 
grain is used sometimes by tho poor ryots (cultivators) for 
f°od, but is more commonly given to goats, poultry, &e. Tho 
beautiful white and red oleanders are found here in great 
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•fusion, generally on the river banks. The natives con¬ 
sider the shade even of the shrub poisonous. The acacia 
arabica (gummifera) or babul is common both here and at 
Aurangabad. This is the shittim wood of which the Ark 
of the Covenant and the Tabernacle were constructed in the 
Desert; not apparently by preference, but, as has been 
suggested by Kitto, because it alone was procurable there. 
It grows plentifully in Arabia. It grows there, it does 
not, as Moore would persuade us, “ wave its yellow hail*; ” 
which, short, stiff, and resolutely compact, is as incapable 
of waving, save under the spell of poet's wand, as that 
of any hedgehog. I have a bottle of very transparent gum- 
arabic, which we gathered in quantities from the branches 
of one of these trees. The Arabs use it on their journeys 
as a corrective of thirst. The bark is used in tanning, 
and in dyeing cloth yellow or brown; it is also employed 
when green to improve the flavour of an intoxicating 
beverage called “ daroo,” as also by the Sikhs to smoke 
instead of opium. The pods and young twigs are eaten 
by camels, and the wood, which is very hard, is used to 
make handles of weapons, &c., and also for charcoal. There 
are two species of the tree here, as in Arabia, one tall and 
slender, the other full and spreading. 

December 23rd.—Booldanah. The force ordered on to 
Akoki, an unhealthy station, like all those in the valley of 
Eerar. It had been reported that Yelgaum was the site 
selected for the new cantonment; and as it is healthy, and 
has some other recommendations, as that of being on a 
ghat, &c., no one is pleased at the change, and they all 
swept off to-day with an angry growl. The little girl being 
unwell, it "was decided that J. should bring her into Bool- 
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CONSCIOUS VIRTUE. 

where there are a few houses. There are no 
Europeans here at present, nor any within forty miles, 
save an apothecary, whoso appointment must he a sinecure, 
as the natives assure us that the station has always enjoyed 

an absolute immunity from illness. J--roue in from 

the camp, and the old treasurer, Naga Row, came to pay 
his respects in the evening. J-remarked, on his intro¬ 

ducing himself,. “ Oh, I know him, I have heard of him; 
he is a very good old man.” “ Sir,” said Naga Row, 


instant conviction seizing him on hearing the description, 
“ that is mb—I am that man.” * We.were surprised to find 
that he took in an English newspaper, and seemed perfectly 
conversant with its contents, especially those that bore in 
any way on the new income-tax, all the details ol which ho 
seems to have mastered. 

December 24 th .—I was astonished at first at the exor¬ 
bitant rates of bazaar commodities, everything being 
charged double the prices to which we had been accustomed 
at Aurungabad. But the fact was soon explained, and was 
found to he attributable to the intervention of a Kotwal, 
^ho had volunteered his services as a medium between 
ourselves and the market, and who was distinguished by a 
taste for sumptuous clothing if not of purple and fino 
linen, still of their Indian equivalents of scarlet and gold, 
and of course we had to pay the penalty for such splendid 
service. 


Christmas Day .—Alone on a ghat in a heathen land ! 
Mr. Peters, the smug Eurasian clerk of Aurungabad, more 
bitter than he knows, writes that he wishes a ' merry 
Christmas and happy New l?ear to self and %mily.” I 
wonder whether Simeon Stylites ever got a letter of the 
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e kind, and what lie tlionglit of it, if indeed he took 
up his letters. One might, however, do worse than com¬ 
pound for a Christmas of perfect quiet alone with nature. 
x\nd in this remote hill, one seems almost out of the track . 
of all the troubles and agitations that convulse the striving 
world below. The only skeleton in my house is not a 
formidable one; it is a Yankee clock, which keeps me in a 
constant state of perplexity. Knowing, I fear, but too 
little of either the letter or spirit of clogk-work, I wound 
it up, and it has been raving incoherent hours ever since; 
striking six, then ten, eighteen, twenty. Endeavouring, 
by experiment, to detect some method in its wanderings, 
stopping the pendulum I touched the hammer, and the 
next hour proclaimed was between five and six hundred. 

December 31 st, 1860. —The old year dies to-night. A 
few hours more, and he will be gone. All the world below 
is dancing liim out —he can do no more for them—and 
dancing the young year in, which may do much; so the 
world goes. 

It is depressing, but very good against conceit, to con¬ 
sider and realize how many, or rather how few, will mourn 
us, when our last hour comes. One here and there— here 
and there one. Not more than—not so many as—took 
interest in the departure of the late lamented chimpanzee; 
not so many would inquire for us. The one here and 
there would inquire, and then, the end—no end, indeed, 
but the beginning, or human life would be intolerable. 

January 1st, 1861. —At last, long wished for, it has 
come, die first day of 1861. A pleasant hope lies folded 
in the bud of the new year, the pleasantest that new year 
has brought since we first saw Madras, lying in a pale 
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Retrospective sketch. 

steamy mist; and her catamaran men bounding 
through ihe boiling surf on tree trunks, rudely bound 
together with cocoa-nut fibre, and accompanying the stroke 
their paddles with a shrill quavering chorus, till 
reaching the vessers side, they scrambled up, nimble as 
donkeys, and spread before us their welcome cargo of 
green cocoa-nuts, long mealy yellow plantains, and per¬ 
fumed guavas—the pleasantest hope since that far-off 
when after two or three billowy plunges through 
seething waters, we were cast with a shock, and a long 
gritty grind, on the shores of India, and looking up, 
remarked, with an admiration vividly remembered even 
n °w, the easy grace and dignity of step and carriage of 
some of the natives thronging the landing-place. Yes, 
the pleasantest, brightest hope since that far, far-off day— 
the hopo of quitting such scenes- for ever. It is not that 
there are not many elements of enjoyment in India; it is 
n °t that there is any lack of great natural beauty; the 
country may not be in fault, but the heart refuses to take 
ro °t in a foreign soil—it starves in the midst of uncon¬ 
genial plenty. No sight, or sound, or scent, stirs an 
Association, or wakes a memory. The very wind and rain 
Are foreign and strange to the ear. You never hour that 
hind of shower that, in England, is always followed by a 
jubilant song of blackbirds among the lilac-trees; nor that 
&till, solemn sweep of the air of English autumn evenings, 
the sound as of a great angel’s wing passing overhead. 
Nature speaks to you here in a foreign tongue, to which 
the heart finds no response, and its dreams by day and 
^nght are of Nature as slie used to be long ago, at home; 
and this pre-dyspeptieally, though, of course, the longing 
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* yonp native land acquires an emphasis from failing 
health. c 


January 12 th .—A native feast to-day, and Naga Row 
has been to pay Lis “ complymens,” bringing with him an 
offering of two paper boxes full of sugar-plums, to which I 
could not penetrate, because the cases were intentional 
puzzles of intricate construction; so I did as greater 
folks troubled with a knot have done before, and cut them 
through. One of them was adorned with peacocks, so 
accurately cut in paper that I preserved them as a curiosity. 
The intention was excellent, the sugar plums for the most 
part so-so; though some containing little pieces of mace, 
cloves, and cardamoms were rather pleasant. Naga Row 
came yesterday, and the day before also; because, as he 
explained, he had “ always been aceushtomked to see the 
Enropeen ladies and gentlemen; and without looking 
the ladies and gentlemen, his mind could not find reslit.” 
And that, “ as a child came to his mother,”—why 
“ mother ? ” these natives have no tact!—“ so he came,” 
&c. &c. It is irksome because he has no conversation, pro¬ 
perly so called; but if it irks me to listen, it pleases him 
to talk: and it is better that one should be wearied, than 
that the other should be pained, so the poor old man may 
continue Iris visits unsnubbed by mo, though, as I remember 
once hearing an aide-de-camp say, with pathetic languor, — 
“ You can’t imagine how tired I am of being civil.” 

I never have seen, nor, failing to see, could have believed 
in the storm that visited us this afternoon. The air had been 
warm and heavy, as if the sky were a steamy blanket spread 
above, us- —an unmistakable symptom in India of a storm at 
hand. And at about 5 p.m. a few muiblings of thunder 



HAILSTORM. 



karp streaks of zig-zag lightning ushered in such 
uproar of 1 wind and hail, broken glass and dust, as I never 
before *liave witnessed. In two minutes, every window - 
pane on the western side of the house, lying beyond^ the 
protection of the verandah, was smashed—not only smashed, 
but dashed, in scattered fragments, to the opposite wall of 
the room; the ground without, in the same time, Lad 
become as a white sheet. The ordinary size of the bail 
stones was about that of the small black cherry, called by 
the country folks “ merry,” how by tho instructed, I know 
not; but there wero many three or four times this size; 01 


1 of the latter brought in, I measured an average one, 
and found that its circumference was exactly lour inches. 
The tempest was very grand and impressiie, thou 1 , 
apparently, not so to the ayeh, who giggled abundant }, 
while the baby, thrusting her thumb into her month m 
a disconsolate way, and elevating her ejebiows, 
on with an ill-used expression, as if she considered the 
whole thing levelled at her. Adi was over in five minutes 
—to my relief, for I felt anxious as to what the roof might 
mean to do. The instinct of the crows seemed to have 
prepared them for what was coming ; for shortly before the 
storm they flew about hurriedly, tiling to each other in 
extraordinary trepidation. I thought that, perhaps, they 
were crows of an unusually excitable temperament, and 
accustomed to make much ado about, nothing; hut. tlio event 
proved their sagacious foresight. Afterwards, 1 
member of their community lying on the garden path, with 
its throat cut open by a hailstone, and just at the last gasp. 

January 14th .—The trees are almost hared as in an 
English autumn: tho ground quite covered with debris. 
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J^/es, branches, and flowers broken off in bunches. 
. eaches, grapes, oranges, and pomegranates strew the 
garden and walks. The last are no great loss; the flavour is 
that of diluted currants, and each grain has a bitter 
astringent seed in its centre. The principal use of the fruit 
is to make a refreshing sherbet. The poor birds are tco 
much knocked about, and too dejected to care for life: they 
will scarcely move out of the pathway to avoid passengers. 
The sky still lowers heavily, and the distant hills have a 
clear, distinct outline—the storm is hovering about us yet. 

February 1st ,—The force, having just reached Akola, 
and begun to make preparations for a permanent stay, was 
warned that the committee having condemned the place as 
unhealthy, it would not be allowed to take root there. So 
now it has moved back to Yelgaum in this neighbourhood ; 
and there are still fresh rumours, renewed and contradicted 
alternately, of fresh movements. The pipes and harps of 
authority are sending forth uncertain sounds, and official 
wisdom ceasing to articulate distinctly, all men’s minds 
are in perplexity and uncertainty. Meanwhile, the men 
declare themselves half rained by the expenses of cart-hire. 
As a rule, I suspect men submit more readily, and even 
more contentedly, to a rod of iron consistently wielded, 
than to gentle guidance lacking firmness ; for the majority 
of men, feeling little confidence in the soundness of their 
own judgment, are ever disposed to impute wisdom where 
they perceive consistency, and are often quite ready to 
attribute to comprehensiveness of thought and plan a 
firmness that, possibly, may be simply duo to uncompro¬ 
mising obstinacy. Moreover, as surely as the driver has 
a slack hand, so surely has the driven a slovenly pace. He 



holds the reins must have faith in himself, and con¬ 
fidence in his power of handling them, before he can excite 
such confidence in the minds of those he has to rule. 

The new station will, no doubt, eventually become a 
favourite one, for the climate is pleasant, healthy and 
1 lacing, while the crops are abundant, and the water good. 
The last is an essential point with the natives, whose first 
inquiry on arriving at a new station is as to its quantity and 
quality. Half their diseases they ascribe to the use of un¬ 
wholesome water. Many of the hamlets hereabouts, and gene- 
lally in the Nizam’s country, have rude mud forts attached, 
for > thanks to the Koliillas, this is no country of unwalled 
tillages. These folds, raised high above the surrounding 
country, with their background of sky, look very imposing 
iu the early morning light: they will not, of course, hear 
close inspection, but it is astonishing what effects can be pro¬ 
duced on a very poor material by distance and haziness, 
helped by a little morning sunshine, which, but touching 
the homely mass, turns all to gold. 

Looking suddenly up from my book just now, as I sat in 
the verandah, a thrill of horror ran through me at the 
object I unexpectedly found crouched at my feet. He had 
stolen up quite noiselessly, a poor frenzy-stricken felloe- 
creature, an exact embodiment of one’s terrible ideal of the 
demoniac of Scripture—just that look of sustained tension, 
and blank, horrified dismay. The poor creature made an 
attempt to speak, hut the sounds were inarticulate; and 
the effort excited terrible convulsions and distortions of 
limb and feature. I fancy he must be afilictcd with 
madness and chorea combined. He has often come before 
to beg—the last instinct, I suppose, that would desert a 
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tdu—but it takes long to accustom oneself to the sight 
of that mysterious misery, and I never see him without a 
feeling of awe and horror. He was formerly, I believe, a 
messenger in a Government office, but was suddenly 
stricken by his terrible malady, and can work no more. I 
have heard very rational, unimaginative people confess to (% 
belief in instances of supernatural possession among the 
natives. The people themselves have an undoubting faith 
in it. Their remedy is to sacrifice a cock, or some other 
offering, to appease the demon, who will then—so they 
affirm—release his victim. A friend was once called to see 
his horsekeeper, who was stated to have become suddenly 
possessed. The man was standing quite unconscious, with 
his head thrown back, staring fixedly upwards, and foam¬ 
ing ait the mouth. His friends were bestowing on him a 
sound beating, to dislodge, as they said, the demon. I 
suppose the attack was one of catalepsy. About fifteen 
miles south-east of Dhar, there is a town called Mandoo, 
once the capital of the Dhar Rajahs, and subsequently of the 
Patan conquerors of Malw r a, a city whose area within the 
walls amounts to between 12,000 and 13,000 acres, and 
w hose handsome ruins attest its former importance. .From 
this city, so the natives believe, the whole body of the in¬ 
habitants have fled, because of the possession of the place 
by demons. It is now the abode of wolves, tigers and 
jackals. A town also in the neighbourhood of Bellary 
shares the same reputation, and the same fate. 

February 15th .— Ajunta. We started on the morning 
of the 13th on a visit to this place, which is about thirty 
miles distant from Booldanah; and halting during the 
heat of the day, in a tent pitched midway, arrived here on 
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TEXTS.—CHOPS, 
of the following day. 



An Indian tent is 


pleasant enough in fine weather. Those used by officers 
have double fiies ; that is to say, they are literally a tent 
within a tent. Sometimes they have a partition wall 


through the middle, thus forming two rooms; and the space 
1 ctween the inner and outer lmnnats or walls—that is to 
say, between the inner and outer tent— forms a sort of 
verandah, or passage. 

The scenery between Booldanah and Ajunta is, for the 
most part, a monotony of rounded hills, clothed uith a 
fine thin grass, dried of course, at this time of year, to 
W- The trees struck me as often very English-like 
in outline, though in fact they are all tropical. liuLiu 
neither climate nor scenery revealed the fact that we 
were travelling in India; and nowhere, throughout the 
whole extent of the journey, did we see one of those palms 
which are de rigucur in every English representation of an 
-fodian scene. The .crops arc the same as those between 
Aurangabad and Yclganm, with the addition of the white 
poppy, which makes "the fields very lovely and picturesque- 
iooking at this time of year. The opium is collected in 
March and April. Tho process is this : When the seed- 
capsule has attained maturity in point of size, and befoio 
it has begun to dry, an incision is made in it, on three 
successive evenings, with an iron instrument having three 
teeth; and the opium exuding in the succeeding nights is 
gathered, and mixed with oil of sen amain in the following 


mornings. The admixture of oil is to about the extent of 


half the entire weight of the drug; which often also 
receives a further fraudulent addition of ashes, and tho 
crushed capsules, or leaves. The white poppy gives the 
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yield of opium, but is not superior to other varieties 
in quality.. The ground requires frequent manuring to 
produce fine crops, and is irrigated a few days after sowing. 
The fields are in full bloom in this month (February), and 
where, as in Central India, crops of various colours occupy 
adjacent fields, the effect is very brilliant. Here, as far as 
I have seen, the white variety only is grown. One cannot 
but regret, on observing the largeness of the yield, wlrere- 
ever a little labour has been bestowed on the soil, that 
such immense tracts of these hills and valleys should 
remain uncultivated. But probably the impediment is the 
absence of facilities for irrigation. 

The bearded wheat appears finer and heavier here than 
elsewhere. I observed, too, immense rich fields of saf¬ 
flower" cartliamus tinctorious,—which, one imagines, 
must be a \aluable article of commerce. It is from the 
stamens of this plant that rouge is made; a beautiful 
carmine dye is produced from the petals by the admix¬ 
ture first of a coarse kind of soda, and then of lime- 
juice. The seeds yield oil, their refuse oil-cake for cattle, 
ami the leaves and stalks, being very prickly, are of course 
eaten by camels, to whom thorns seem as essential a relish 
as cayenne pepper to an old Indian. The market price of 
the flowers here is about twopence per pound (a rupee for 
: ;x seers). The blossom is very like that of the star- 
thistle. 'We sent some of the seeds home ; and no doubt 
in an orchard house they would thrive as well as other- 
products of this part of India, on which we have success- 
[uby experimented. The natives here, as in Syria, use 
' he ; afflower dye to colour- their pillaus, & c . on festive 
* “Koossum” locally. 
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ons. But the plant is either of less luxuriant growl 
irTSyria or is little cultivated, for it is not exported ; while 
here it is a large article of commerce, and no doubt will 



become, when the railroad is completed to Bombay, a very 
valuable one. All the crops of these ghats are identical 
with those of the Holy Land. 

As we approached Ajunta, weary and dusty, and, thanks 
to the energy of the bearers, quite tired out—for they carried 
us as if resolved to sift the chaff from the wheat of our 
characters—some green-coated, red-turbaned troopers met 
us, bearing a very kind letter from Major Gill, the pre¬ 
siding spirit of the Ajunta caves, the frescoes of which he has 
been employed by Government to copy. Ho was now on 
an artistic expedition to the caves of Ellora, and, with his 
accustomed hospitality, desired us to occupy his house at 
Ajunta, or, as the natives call it, Nizamabad—an invitation 
of which we gladly took advantage. The house and the 
whole village are enclosed within crenellated walls, as a 
protection against the Boliillas—a precaution quite neces¬ 
sary in the Hyderabad country, though the provision has 
not, here, proved equal to the exigency, for a band of Boliillas 


managed to penetrate and plunder the v'hole village two 
years since. Major Gill’s house fortunately had additional 
walls, together with a strong gate, which, being closed by 
the small guard always present, foiled the plunderers. 
There was a parley, and an address from without, much in 
the spirit of that of the fox to the crow, who had cheese 
in her beak; but with a different result, and the Boliillas 
had to be satisfied with the booty already secured. 

Bight glad were no to find ouvsilves entering this sturdy 
old gateway, and glad, beyond all power of words to convey, 
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exquisite beauty of the sight that greeted our e^e 
when within it. First came the whisper of the balmy 
breath of a mass of mignonette and twining roses to 
announce the coming vision; then such a great glory of 
flowers, such showers of creepers, lilac, magenta-coloured, 
pink and white ; of roses crimson, blush, and pale yellow ; cf 
orange-trees bending and fainting under wealth of fruit, and 
propped to bear their rich burden—such lavish profusion 
of floral loveliness as never before blessed tired travellers’ 
eyes. Then the home—such luxury of picturesqueness. 
It is an old harra-durr®, or Mohammedan pleasure house, 
which has been modified, without injury to the character of 
its architecture, to suit the requirements of English life. 
The back verandah overlooks a deep ravine covered with 
small timber, and down which pours, during the rains, a 
heavy cascade winch tumbles along the stony bottom. The 
house has, added to its inner, a second verandah with deep 
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shady portico, over which twines great wraith of creepers, 
which fling themselves down over the doorw*ay in tangled 
wreaths, not slovenly, but enjoying such Arcadian liberty 
as artist’s garlands are properly entitled to, but which 
would no doubt be reckoned rank licence anywhere in the 
neighbourhood of smug Cocagne. High-up windows are 
here, on the garden side of the house, chequered with 
light diamond-shaped trellis-work, through which prying 
hoyas peep down and detect those wiiom the pensive half- 
light, and coolness, and solitude have tempted to a siesta 
on the coach helow. This Is the dreamy side of the dwel¬ 
ling, dear to lovers of repose and quiet contemplation. The 
other has large windows and f roi g light; ono would select 
the last for honest, earnest work, courting the daylight as 
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to accuracy and unslovenly finish; tho first fo: 
orious ease and summer day-dreaming. It is a daily 
rehearsal of the choice of Hercules, a daily test of moral 
strength and mental discipline. Firm-lipped virtue pleads 
for work, and glare, and heat; heavy-eyed indolence throws 
over you her enthralling web of specious plausibilities, and 
gently decoys you to the perfumed shade. 

We went the day after our arrival to see the vegetable 
garden, winch is at some distance from the house; still 
everywhere tho same rich redundancy of vegetable vigour. 
The peach-trees a mass of blossom, the orange-trees like 
those in children’s picture-books, where the fruit is in 
excess of the leaves—a myth which should be reserved 
rather for the books of more mature and less sanguine 
years, whose stern realities demand some help from poetical 
illusion. I counted eleven oranges in a bunch, all touching, 
'without tho intervention of leaves. Plethoric cabbages 
here outswell portly neighbouring cauliflow ers. According 
to Menu, “ animals and vegetables, encircled with multiform 
darkness” (whatever that may be) “by reason of past 
actions, have internal conscience, and are sensible of pleas ure 
and pain.” If so, transmigrated souls must have, I should 
imagine, an easier life of it in their cabbage and turnip 
than in their mortal state; for never did cabbages, to use 
the expression of a gardener at home, seem so to “ enj’y 
theirselves.” Were I condemned to a prolonged exile, 1 
would come and clothe some of these great tracts of hut 
partially cultivated hills with the paradise of smiling crops 
ail d gardens, of which they arc abundantly capable; for the 
soil seems wonderfully fertile, and the climate such as 
would scarcely try even a delicate constitution. 



CHAPTER XH. 

The Ajunta Caves.—Pscudo-mediceval Church Windows.—The Nimbus 
around the Heads of Buddhist Saints.—Figure of Budh.—Budh pre¬ 
paring for Beatitude.—Varieties of Complexion. — Budh in a false 
Position.—The Buddhist Ascetics not much to be commiserated.—The 
Lotus.—The Universal Deluge.—Breakfast with a “Divine Sage.”— 
Caves of Bamean.—The Introduction of Buddhist Superstitions into a 
Branch of the early Christian Church. — Buddhist Convents and 
Priestesses. — Evening Service at Canton.—Good Works of Buddhists.— 
Boyal Confessor.-^-An Eccentric Church Bequest.- The Nats romping. 
—The Dalai Lama.—The Feast of Lanterns.—Duties of Buddhist 
Priests. 

February 18 th .—We resolved on giving a whole day to 
an exploration of the caves, which are about five or six 
miles distant from the village of Ajunta; and we started 
at early dawn. Our journey terminated in the midst of 
a water-course, now nearly dry, and shut in on both 
bank:, by precipitous rocks; in one face of which, high 
up and apparently inaccessible, the excavations appear, 
occupying a curved line of about five hundred yards. As 
at Ellora their exterior is, necessarily, unimposing. They 
are burrowed out midway in the rock —a position probably 
incompatible with great impressiveness of effect, as their 
proportions are dwarfed by the height of the rock above. 
The first view, at the very short distance which the oppo¬ 
site rocks alone permit, is certainly somewhat mean. The 
ascent is steep and difficult, much more so than that of 
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zto. Some of the caves are barely accessible, so narrow 
and broken is the path—which path is none—so steep 
the fragments of rock to be climbed, and so formidably 
deep the chasm below. Each cave is hewn out separately 
in the rock’s face; there is no intercommunication; and 
the anticipated sense of mysterious indefiniteness of space, 
and labyrinthine intricacy, is therefore wanting. The pro¬ 
portions are taken in at a glance. The series is wholly 
Buddhist, though an effort has apparently been made by 
the Brahmans, in the probably unfinished monasteries, to 
west them to the purposes of their own faith. They 
have taken advantage of unoccupied spaces to introduce 
many figures wearing the Brahmanical sacred cord, or 
Zennaar, which, as being a badge of caste, would be in¬ 
admissible among Buddhist sculptures. There are figures, 
too, apparently intended as representatives of Hindu gods, 
and having the peculiar head-dress—Parthian or Ethiopian, 
according to Sir William Jones—by which they are dis¬ 
tinguished. These, however, may have been introduced by 
the Buddhists themselves, who do not exclude the Hindu 
divinities from their temples, though they are generally 
made to occupy a position subordinate to that of the 
Budhs. The trident of Siva has, as usual, been profusely 
ruddled everywhere by the Brahmans, who thus take pos¬ 
session of the temples for their own gods. 

Like the Ellora Caves, the series is of graduated ago. 
The dates assigned, infcrentially, by Fergusson—for nothing 
is absolutely known on the point—are from 200 and 100 b.c. 
to the eighth, ninth, or tenth centuries of our era ; beyond 
^vhieh time he conceives no Buddhist excavations to have 
been made in India. Dr. Wilson, I think, gives an identical 
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encement, but conceives the latest examples not 
ixfacli lower than the fifth and sixth centuries after Christ. 
The group consists of monasteries, halls of instruction, and 
no less than four temples; the last, of course, all having 
relic shrines; some with sculptures, but two with 'none, 
in front of the daghopa, an omission indicating superior 
age ; for the earliest Buddhist temples contain no idolatrous 
objects whatever. The Buddhist caves have always—com¬ 
paratively with those of the Brahmans—little sculpture; 
and so it is here, with the exception of one chaitya, which 
seems, like a monastery at the opposite extremity of the 
series, somewhat sophisticated by Hindu interpolations. 
The walls, ceilings, pillars, and capitals, are copiously 
decorated with paintings, whose colours are often as 
brilliant as if just applied. Their number, however, is 
rapidly diminishing, owing to the acquisitive propensities 
of visitors, and from other causes. The flower groups and 
arabesques, &c., on the ceilings, pillars, and capitals, are 
often of exquisite grace and chasteness of design. It is 
greatly to be regretted that they Lave not, like the wall 
paintings, been copied, as they are often of a beauty un¬ 
surpassed by the most classical examples; indeed are in 
some instances identical with them, though this is chiefly 
true of some of the geometrical patterns, among which I 
observed that somewhat square form which* is sometimes 
called, rather indefinitely, among tradesmen, the “Greek 
pattern,” * and which is so frequently used in the bor¬ 
der;, g of engraved ornamental glass. Some of the ceilings 
arc adorned with flower groups in white on a scarlet ground, 
each group being contained in a separate square. The effect 
* Sometimes, too, “ the key pattern.” 




WALL PAINTINGS. 

I^femelyj good, and tlie outline free, graceful, a: 
lural. 

For the illustrations of Buddhist life and manners on 
the walls, it is impossible to feel or feign enthusiasm. 
They are said to be superior to contemporary examples of 
European art, which reconciles one to an ignorance that 
one might otherwise deplore. They are much in the style 
°i those pseudo-mediaeval church windows, which are one 
of the eccentricities, as I venture to think, of modern taste; 
a; od in which fawn-coloured apostles, with wholly abnormal 
anatomy of hands and feet, and clothed in every provoca¬ 
tion of incongruous colour, survey the congregation with 
lack-lustre eyes, from an atmosphere at once beautiful and 
Probable of brilliant and elaborate diapering. Budh and 
kis saints are here generally, if not uniformly, represented 
^itli an aureole, or nimbus, encircling the head; sometimes 
ra 3 7 ed, sometimes, as in our church windows, containing 
a figured pattern. Often in sculp toes of Budh and his 
disciples a hooded snake is introduced over the head: but 
ttie shape of the nimbus does not admit of the conjecture 
of any allusion to such a form being here intended. I at 
first surmised that it might be an umbrella drawn out of 
perspective; but I subsequently found instances of the 
Production of the triple umbrella above, and in addition 
L0 the nimbus. In the temple of Hurry-ho in Thibet, 
Hiere are also representations of quiescent figures in the 
Pi paintings, each having a halo round the head, the 
bands being joined in the attitude of prayer. In the 
anctuaries of the Ajunta monasteries, where they are not 
^finished, there is always a colossal image of Budh, long- 
ared, with close curly hair, fat round face, full mouth 
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chin, and an expression usually described as that of 
mental abstraction; but which, I think, rather conveys 
the idea of mere impassivity and phlegmatic amiability. 
There is, as far as I have observed, no variation of this 
expression, either in the representations of Budh or in 
those of his saints. It is probably intended to represent 
the Buddhist ideal of religious perfection, which consists 
in an utter freedom from all positive sensation, whether 
of pleasure or of pain; “ neither do good things gratify,” 
I quote from Malcolm, “ nor evil distress.” The man who 
has attained to this frame is declared to be rapidly pre¬ 
paring for “nieban” (or nirvana), a final beatitude of 
absolute apathy, the attainment of which in a future state, 
with its ultimate development of complete absorption into 
the divine essence,* is the highest hope and aim of Buddhist 
sanctity. The greater part of the subordinate figures are 
mere counterparts of the principal one of Budh. They 
sit, like him, in apathetic listlessness, holding the fourth 
finger of the one hand with the thumb and forefinger of 
the other. They may be intended generally as saints, or 
specially for the five hundred priests who accompanied him 
into beatitude. 

The most northern temple has an extra-colossal recum¬ 
bent figure of Budh, with closed eyes, his face resting on 
his palm. This is the conventional mode of representing 
his entrance into nirvana ; it is the only instance of the 
introduction of the subject in these caves, though it is 
a favourite one in the Buddhist sculptures of Burmah, and 
elsewhere. Saints leaning their heads on their hands are 
represented shedding gelid tears below, mourning his loss 

* I sjeak here, of course, of the faith of theistic Buddhists. 
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orthodox Buddhistical unimpassioned way. Tlie 
onasteries must have had a peculiarly gorgeous effect of 
interior when the frescoes were all perfect. Some of the 
ceilings contain brilliant varieties of colour; we observed a 
very beautiful ultramarine and scarlet, and a peculiarly 
delicate green. It is lamentable that the refined grace of 
these designs should be lost to modern art for ever, as 
inevitably they will unless steps are speedily taken to copy 
or preserve them. Some of the sculptures of deer, &c., 
°n the capitals, have considerable spirit and beauty. As 
the religion is, locally, extinct, there were not, of course, 
as Ellora, attendant priests to act as ciceroncs. All was 
nttcr solitude and silence, not a human being or human 
habitation near. We observed the foot-prints of a cheetah 
ln the soft ground near one of the verandahs, and as we 
entered, an owl flew out, and was instantly pounced on by 
two kites and killed. Great floods of uncanny-looking bats 
swept over our heads, squeaking and screaming from end to 
e nd of the halls, as we moved round them. Are they, too, 
spirits encircled by multiform darkness, by reason of past 
Actions ? ”—of departed Buddhist saints perhaps, whose 
simplicity of life, and principles of self-abnegation, had 
given way under the associations and influences of an easy 
We, and too sumptuous dwelling-place. If so, Great Budh 
ls n °t so utterly deserted as he looks. We observed, with 
J nuch interest, that in a long row of saints over a doorway, 
every variety of complexion is introduced, from absolute 
black, to that pale strawberry and cream colour which 
flattering royal academicians occasionally judiciously impute 
i° their gratified lady sitters. This fact has been a good 
fleal remarked on, and 1 think not without reason, for the 
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are graduated consecutively from black up to white, 
and seem intended to set forth the fact that Buddhism had 
adherents in all lands ; still it must be admitted that many 
animals in the wall paintings have tints almost as various. 
The elephants are black, white, and red, which certainly 
lessens the value and significance of the circumstance, and 
suggests the possibility of its origin in the caprice alone of 
the artist’s fancy. It is true that a white elephant is repre¬ 
sented as inhabiting one of the many heavens of the 
Buddhists, and that Budh occasionally rode such an animal 
on earth, though his proper steed was a lion ; but some of 
the horses and dogs in the hunting-scenes are sometimes 
represented as flesh-coloured. 


Some of the dresses of the wall figures are of patterns 
peculiar to Burmah; a female figure, too, has the hair 
dressed in Burmese or Chinese fashion. There are many 
female figures among Buddhist paintings and sculptures; 
sometimes, perhaps, of nuns, for there were convents as 
well as monasteries, though now such institutions—I speak 
here of Burmese custom only—are seldom occupied save by 
old women. The single female figures sometimes present 
among the sculptures may be intended for the virgin mother 
of Budh a personage possibly interpolated in their scheme 
by the Buddhists, who are known to have existed in Syria 
at the time of, and subsequently to the commencement 
of the Indian Buddhist excavations. The figure also of 
a long-haired princess is occasionally present in their 
religious sculptures. This heroine saved Budh from a 
water} grave when dying before his enemies, by uncoiling 
and throwing to him her long hair, by which means she 
^oS^d across the rivulet into which he had thrown 
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BUDH IN A IALSE POSITION. 



ifimself—a feat which, finds its parallel in the devotion of 
the Persian heroine Bodaliver, who, according to the poet 
Moore, attempted by the same means to save her lover, Zal, 
the trouble of climbing a roch:— 


“ She threw him down her long black hair, 
Exclaiming, breathless, ‘ There, love, there ! ’ 


Zal, however, understood better what belonged to the heroic 
and the picturesque than to accept the aid thus lamely 
proffered. And the divine sage would better have con¬ 
sulted his own dignity by a similar abstention : as it is, 
it must be owned he makes rather a sorry figure, and one 
cannot but admire the judgment of the Buddhist sculptors, 
^bo, though their admiration for the lady often induces 
them to give her a prominent place in their works, slur 
ov er, for the most part, the incident to which she owes her 
celebrity. This princess, and the mother of Gautema 
Budh, are, I think, more favourite subjects of the sculptors 
of Burmah and Ceylon than of those of this pari of India. 
h>ut as all the religious and secular literature of the 
Buddhists is stated to have been derived from India, these 
stories of the virgin mother and the princess are no doubt 
among the traditions of Indian Buddhism; the former, 
mdeed, is declared to be so by Bjornstjerna, 

It appears to me that there is a difference between the 
stone of the Ajunta caves and that of Ellora—that is to 
say, the amygdaloid and greenstone which at Ellora seem 
principally to lie on the surface of the rock, here ap¬ 
parently form an integral part of it. A broken pillar in 
tbe temple we occupied, the No. 19 of Fergusson’s accurate 
and beautiful illustrations, appeared to be of greenstone 
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lout, or nearly so. At Ellora basalt, or some grey 
seems to underlie the softer material of the surface, 
and it is in the former that the excavations have chiefly 
been made. We ascertained that the Buddhist ascetics, in 
selecting the spot most favourable to religious meditation, 
had fallen also on that most conducive to personal comfort, 
for during the whole of a very warm day, we found our¬ 
selves cool and fresh so long as we confined ourselves to 
the temple ; and as here, unlike the monasteries, the light 
is introduced into the upper part of the cave, w r e enjoyed a 
happy immunity from the annoyance of the loathsome bats, 
which swarm in incredible numbers elsewhere; wdiile 
below, there was an absence of all disagreeable glare. 


Alto£T3ther, the monies were not without their luxuries, 
msthetical as well as physical, in their religious retirement. 
Painted halls, whose ceilings and * columns are adorned 
with graceful forms and dainty devices ; a wild and beauti¬ 
ful prospect; a cool retreat, secure from mid-day glare and 
tropical heat; the pleasing, pensive sound, through many 
months in the "year,, of neighbouring waterfalls—pretty 
well for " the most devout sect of Bauddah ascetics.” Most 
moderate folks would readily compound for a life of no 
worse mortification without conceiving it to give them a 
claim to the reward of subsequent beatitude. 

The ceiling paintings of the more modern temples consist 
of repetitions of meditative saints and white relic shrines, 
and are very inferior to those in the earlier caves. The lotus, 
or white water-lily, is, of course, everywhere abundantly in¬ 
troduced. It is sacred as a symbol of the sun, and also as 
being the flower into which, according to the belief of some 
Buddhist sects, the infant Budh was received, and by which 
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THE UNIVERSAL DELUGE. 

nourished when his virgin mother was borne away 
from him by angels to Heaven. It is equally sacred with 
the Jainas ; and in the Hindu mythology is the flower which, 
springing from the floating form of Vishnu tho Preserver, 
in his character of the Supreme, and under his name of 
ITarayana (“ moving on the waters ”), developed Brahma, 
the creator, to renew the drowned world after that deluge 
which, according to the Puranas, overflowed the world; and 
by which all were swept away save a pious king anu seven 
(of course Brahman) saints. The wives of the latter were 
only admitted into the ark by subsequent critical assump¬ 
tion and inference, and are not, I believe, mentioned in the 
original story, of which there are several versions. One of 
ti^ese, the most ancient apparently, is found in that portion 
of Vedic literature called tho Brahmanas—works whoso 
date ranges, according to Professor Wilson, from the 9th or 
10th centuries to the 7tli b.c., or according to Mr. Muller, 
from probably the 8th to the 6th b.c. The story appears 
a gain in one of the epics, the Mahabharata.* That which 
I epitomize below is from the Puranas, translated by Sir 
William Jones, and whose composition, however ancient 
some of the material introduced, is supposed to date as 
ttiany centuries after our era as the Vedas do before the 
same epoch. The story does not differ greatly, save in tho 
dumber of persons stated to have been saved, from the 
ancient version of the same event in the Brahmanas. 

Brahma is represented as having, after the toil of crea¬ 
tion, fallen asleep. Then the powerful prince of the demons 
a Pproached him and stole the Vedas. The corruption of 

* A poem whoso usually imputed age of about 3000 years is not endorsed 
b y Professor Muller. 
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inland followed, with tlic exception of seven Bralin 
'King Satyavrata, who was the seventh Menu,, as he 
who received the Hindu code from Brahma was the first. 
This long and “ child of the sun ” (the 7th Menu), whom 
Sir William Jones identifies with Noah—as he does the, 
first with Adam,—is accosted by Vishnu. The god—wdiom 
the king addresses and salutes as “ the first male lord of 
creation, preservation, and destruction,”—has made his 
descent or avatar in the form of a fish. He warns the 
faithful king that in seven days the y world shall, because of 
its wickedness, be destroyed by 'a deluge ; but he coipforts 
his servant by the assurance that a large ship shall-"he 
provided for him. In the older story he i$ commanded x to 
build one, in which he and the seven saints shall escape 
destruction. He is directed to convey into this' ark medi¬ 
cinal herbs, and seeds of all plants, and all animals in 
pairs ; and is instructed, when the storm arises, to approach 
the divine fish, and to attach the vessel, using a great sea 
serpent as a cable, to the “ one stupendous horn of the 
god.” A horn being the well-known symbol—as in some 
Oriental languages the w r ord is the synonym—of power, the 
meaning of this part of the allegory seems to be an in¬ 
junction to ihe pious king—the servant of the “ spirit that 
moved on the waters,”—when dismayed at the terror of the 
judgment, to place his confidence in the powor of the 
divinity, and in his promise to protect him. The story 
concludes with the destruction of the king of the demons, 
the recovery of the Vedas, and the consequent restoration 
of mankind to that virtue which, an the absence of the 
H»rred book:-, they had abandoned. In the version of the 
Brahmanas, the ark is deposited on the “ northern moun- 
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^ This event is made to have taken place, accordii 
.0 the evidence of an astronomical calculation contained 
in the story, about 3,000 years before the Christian era. 

In allusion to the name Narayana, here applied to the 



Supreme, the following explanation from the Institutes, 
chap. i. verse 10, is interesting from its coincidence with 
Genesis i. verse 2: “ The waters are called Nara because 
they were the production of the spirit of God; and since 
they were his first ayana, or place of motion, he thence 
is named Narayana, or moving on the waters. A name 
which, as belonging to the one Supreme, is applied in 
emulation to other Gods, as Siva, Ganesa, &c., by their 
respective votaries. 900 or S80 b.c. is the date most 
commonly assigned to the work from which the passage 
(immediately) above is taken ; or, generally, from 12b0 to 
880 b.c. is the period zcithhi which it is usually supposed 
to have been composed, according to Professor Miillci, vho, 
however, does not, I think, sanction either date. 

Alas for these frequent digressions ! They are symp¬ 
tomatic of a long residence in India—a “ quality o the 
climate.” What Oriental ever knew how to be concise, 


Ron-erratic, and to the point? 

After a long exploration of the caves, we returned 
to our temple, which the servants, with that ready 
faculty of adaptation which belongs to their class in 
India, had converted into a very comfortable breakfast- 
room. A carpet had been spread; the breakfast was laid 
in all its circumstantiality, and with exactly the same 
uimuteness of detail as in our own house, and never before 
did breakfast-table look so fresh, so picturesque, and so 
inviting. Great Budh surveyed us from his relic shrine, 
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brow not severe, but indifferent, as becomes a 
Voluntarily engaged in the contemplation of creature 
comforts. A tent-wall had been stretched behind the 


shrine to form a dressing-room for the little girl; she had 
been left in the temple with her personal staff of ayeli and 
buffoon during our ramble, and now emerged, fresh from 
her bath, from behind the screen, looking as round, and 
smooth, and unrcflectively content as the sage himself, but 
sucking her fingers instead of holding them by the tips, as 
it is his wont to do. 

On our way home, we asked an intelligent native for an 
explanation of the fact of the. Hindu portion of the gods of 
the Ellora Caves having ceased to be locally worshipped, 
though they are the same divinities as those now generally 
acknowledged. He attributed the circumstance to the 
difficulty of identifying, or at least of verifying the identity 
of, some of the figures—a difficulty easily understood in a 
religion where symbols, as well as names and incidents, are, 
to a great extent, imputed, interchangeably, to all the gods; 
and as the worshipper of one god is often the contemner or 
reviler of the rest, the caution is by no means unnecessary. 

The largest assemblage of Buddhist caves is found in 
Bamean, in some of the rocks of the Hindu Koseh, where, 
according to Colonel Wilford, they number about 12,000. 
The best specimens, he says, are between Bamean and 
Baklac (Balkh?), These are highly ornamented and deco¬ 
rated with paintings, some of whose colours are perfectly 
fresh. It would be interesting to compare the designs with 
those of Ajunta, as, should they prove identical, a Greek 
0r gm might be suspected for some of the beautiful patterns 
and arabesques of the latter—as, of course, of the first from 
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DHISM IN THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

.hey would "be assumed to be derived—Bamean b(? 
fed in the ancient Greek kingdom of Bactria. Dr. 

Vilson (of Bombay) says, in his pamphlet on the cave 
temples of Western India, and quoting Sir Alexander 
Bums, that on the principal roads leading between Gazni 
and Balkh these caverns are seen throughout the valley for 
about eight miles; one insulated hill in its midst being 
quite honeycombed with them; these he describes as 
without any beauty or architectural merit, but as being in 


such numbers as to form an immense city. Some, he 
observes, “ are finished in the shape of a dome, and have 
a carved frieze from the point where the cupola springs.” 
- ■ ’• Wilson proceeds : “ It is a remarkable fact that it was 
fyy the extension of Buddhism to Bactria and its neighbour¬ 
hood that the Alexandrian divines, Clement and Cyril, 
} ' <*ame acquainted with its existence. Through this line 
hi particular, Buddhism seems to have come in contact 


"’ith Christianity, and encouraged its corruption by the 
introduction of the monastic institutions.” 

A very interesting article in the Quarterly Review of 
J Rly, 1860, entitled “ Stonehenge,” states that there is no 
oubt of the supposed tombs of Petra and Cyrene being 
; u*ddhis.t caves, an assumption which, if verified, would lend 
h; sistible force and probability to Bjornstjerna’s assertion, 
ihut the Essenes of Syria were Buddhists, secular and reb¬ 
us (a probability further strengthened by the Lat in scrip - 
Bods), thus satisfactorily indicating the channel through 
^uich Buddhist superstitions found an entrance into a branch 
( h the early Christian church. And so identical arc many of 
^' ( ; o superstitions with the present belief and practice of 
' " Church of Rome, that it is impossible to explain the 
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cidence otherwise than by assuming for them a common 
origin. “No traveller/’ says the writer of the article in 
question, “ ever entered a Buddhist monastery in the East, 
and saw a long line of shaven priests issue at matins and 
at vespers from their monastery, and range themselves on 
each side of the choir in the temple, where incense ij 
burning on an altar in front of an image of the Queen of 
Heaven, or the statues of the three precious Buddhas; nor 
ever heard the low, monotonous chant in which they drawl 
forth their Liturgy in an unknown and long-forgotten 
tongue, without being aware that he has seen something 
very like it in the far west. If he follows these monks 
back to their cells, sees them governed by a miked abbot, 
and arranged as deacons, priests, and neophytes; learns 
that they are bound by vows of celibacy, are separated from 
the laity, live by alms, and spend their lives in a dull 
routine of contemplation and formal worship, he must fancy 
that he is transported back to some Burgundian convent in 
the middle ages.” He proceeds: “ "When those enterprising 
travellers Hue and Gabet were sojourning among the 
Lama-serais of Thibet, they were so struck with the identity 
of the forms of worship and of monastic habits, that they 
devoted a considerable portion of their book to an attempt 
to explain how it arose. The explanation on which they 
principally relied was the tradition that the reformer, 
Tsong-Kaba, had been in the fourteenth century educated 
by a Christian priest, and from him had learned the ritual 
and the doctrines which he is said to have introduced into 
his native country. Unfortunately for their theory, we 
kiitnv from architectural remains in India, which date back 
as as Christian era, and from the writings of Chinese 
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irs wlio visited India from the fourth to the seven 
ui’iesj that this form of worship existed in all essential 
particulars, exactly as it now docs, at least 1,000 years before 
the reformer was born.” 



This passage may be capped by an extract from Bjorns- 
tjerna’s work on Hindu mythology. He says : <c Buddhists 
in Thibet, China, Mongolia, and Corea (he might have 
added to the list), have convents like those of the Catholics, 
the spiritual fathers of which are dressed like Franciscan 
monks, and make a vow of celibacy, use tonsure, wear 
rosaries, sprinkle holy water, and celebrate masses with 
solemn church music. The similarity astonished the Jesuits 
so much that one of them, Father Grebillon, supposed 
Buddhism to be derived fromNestorianism, an anachronism 
of at least 500 years; and Father Gremaro ascribed it to 
“ Satan himself.” A passage in Elphinstone’s History of 
India is much to the same purpose. “ The (Buddhist) 
priests are taken from all classes of the community, and 
bear much greater resemblance to Fiiiropean monks than 
to any Hindu ministers of religion. They live in monas¬ 
teries, wear a uniform yellow dress, go with their feet bare, 
and their heads and beards shaved, and perform a constant 
succession of regular services at their chapel in a body, 
and in their processions, their chanting, their incense, 
and their cundles, bear a strong resemblance to the cere¬ 
monies of the Catholic Church. They have nothing of the 
freedom of the Hindu monastic orders; they are strictly 
bound to celibacy, and renounce most of the pleasures oi 
sense; they eat together in one hall, sleep sitting in a 
Prescribed posture, and seem never allowed to leave the 
monastery, except once a week, when they march in a body 
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;o/Wthe, and part of every day when they go to beg fo£ 
munity, or rather to receive alms, for the^ are not 
allowed to ask for anything. The monks, however, only 
perform service in the temples attached to their own 
monasteries, and to them the laity do not seem to be 
admitted, but pay their own devotions at other temples 
out of the limits of the convents. Nunneries for women 
seem also at one time to have been general/’ 

In Burmah the nuns are vestals. They principally 
occupy themselves in waiting on the monks, and perform¬ 
ing the menial duties of the convents. They shave their 
heads, and dress in white. Formerly they were, according 
to Dr. Buchanan, admitted to sacerdotal offices, and the 
form of their ordination still exists in the Pali books. 

The services of the atheistic Buddhists are chanted in 
Pali, or more correctly Puncrit, a corrupted dialect of 
Sanskrit, a dead language supposed to have been the ver¬ 
nacular tongue of Gautema, and which the priests cannot 
now even read correctly, and scarcely ever understand. 
Sanskrit is the language of the sacred writings of the 
theistic Buddhists. The public religious offices seem now 
much neglected. Malcolm, in describing an evening ser¬ 
vice at Canton, mentions that only fifty of the hundred and 
sixtj resident priests were present, and that these performed 
their duties with much apparent indifference. I am not 
quite sure that they took that particular opportunity for 
paring their nails, as I remember a Church dignitary to 
have done during a week-day service in an English Cathe¬ 
dral—let us be liberal. They had not, however, it must be 
owned, the same temptation, as every extra inch of nail is 
considered to add to beauty in China. The same writer 
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ls a peculiar feature in tlie ritual. At a particuli 
it in the service, and without intermitting the usual 
repetitions, the whole body of priests formed into single 
file, and swept round the interior of the temple ^ To build 
a temple, monastery, or resting-place for travellers, and to 
rpake images of the Budhs and saints, are considered 
special acts of virtue; as is also the gilding of a portion 



of a pagoda, which the devout are permitted, therefore, to 
do acl libitum; not much to the advantage of their general 
effect, as the exterior thus presents the appearance of golden 
patchwork. The temples and monasteries are consecrated 
by prayer. In Burmah most people of rank and means 
erect a monastery, and are allowed to appoint their own 
abbot. The second person in the kingdom is the royal 
confessor. Buchanan mentions having seen a golden couch 
in a royal monastery at Amarapura, on which the king va3 
accustomed to take his ease, while his confessor expounded 
to him the principles and duties of his faith. A golden 
couch! a royal road, indeed, to beatitude! The usual oflei- 
ings at the temples consist of fruit, flowers, and white 
umbrellas— white is sacred—and models, &c. As among 
the Hindus, some of the last indicate by their form the 
fact of their being thank-offerings for deli\eranco from 
sickness. A Madras collector told mo that among the 


offerings at a celebrated Hindu pagoda, were often iounu 
gold and silver models of limbs, which had been presented • x 
by the worshippers, on recovery from disease in the cone- 
sponding members. Image-making is an art emphatically 
religious. A curious species of church becjuest I yondei 
whether it would come under the statute of mortmain ? 
obtains in Siam: the body ot\a deceased believer is pre- 
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to the temple in the form of an image of Budh! 
The remains are burnt, formed into a paste, which is 
moulded into the required sacred form, lacquered or gilt, 
and set up in the temple, where, thenceforth, it becomes an 
object of worship. 

In Burmah the monuments to the saints, as well as the 
daghopas, are crowned with the sacred umbrella, or rather 
with a conventional representation of one, generally of metal 
worked in a sort of filigree pattern, and fringed with little 
tinkling bells, among which the Nats, or spirits, often make 
sad havoc in the thunderstorms—for the noise of thunder 
is supposed to be that produced by the Nats at play; and 
certainly, to judge from the Burmese storms, the mirth 
sometimes waxes “fast and furious.” We used to find 
the ground strewn sometimes, after a tempest, with the 
tiny bells, which had been Bhed, like ripe figs, by a flash of 
lightning. The Buddliist priests and monks in Burmah— 
I have met none elsewhere—seem a respectable, inoffensive 
body. They are supported, housed, and clothed entirely 
by charity. Their canon forbids their labouring to obtain a 
livelihood, and they are prohibited from exerting themselves 
to secure the luxuries, or even the necessaries, of life; 
though they may accept both when offered. No appeal for 
charity is permitted ; but they are directed to move through 
the streets and thoroughfares in silence, pausing only occa¬ 
sionally, to give the pious the opportunity of supplying 
their necessities, which they generally do willingly and 
abundantly. The priests and monastic orders are treated 
with the utmost respect by tho community. The name 
“Poungee,” by which they are designated, means “great 
virtue.” Malcolm observed exactly tho same species of 
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offered to the high " priest -as to* the images; no 
Sis un exceptional instance. The priest, however, par 
excellence , among one sect of the Buddhists is 4 the Dalai 
Lama, of Tibet, the infallible head of that cliurch, and 
perpetual vicegerent of Buclh on earth*; or, more 
correctly, the very Budh whose spirit, on the death 
of one Lama, is transferred *to', and animates the person of, 
his successor, who is always appointed'by the written testa¬ 
ment of the incumbent. Priests -are' forbidden, like those 
of the Jainas, to kill even an insect ; and to avoid the 
danger of doing' so , k are not ^permitted even to kindle a fire, 
or to cat after dark. They may eat, however, animal food 
cooked by others. Fasting is inculcated. Their sabbaths 
are the periods of the changes of the moon ; and during 
three months of the year these days are observed, from 
dawn to sunset, as fasts. The month after the fast is a 
great festival, the Feast of Lanterns, and illuminations are 
continued nightly to its end. Though the priests are not 
chosen from any special class, a labouring man is ineligible, 
is also one diseased, insane, or in debt. A priest is not 
only forbidden to tell a falsehood, he must not even conceal 
a part of the truth —a law more strict than that of Menu, 
"^ho thus lays down the rule for Brahmans : “ Let him say 
^vhat is true, but let him say what is pleasing ; let him 
speak no disagreeable truth, nor lot him speak agreeable 
falsehood: this is a primeval rule.” However, “to keep 
the balance true,” he gives a more severe law of self-abne¬ 
gation in the matter of receiving gifts, by -which, it has 
been seen, the Buddhist religious orders are entirely sup¬ 
ported :—“ Though permitted to receive presents, let him 
(the Brahman student) avoid a habit of taking them, since 
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staking many gifts his divine light soon fades.” 


The 


principal duties of the priests, who occupy themselves little 
in public temple ceremonial or sendee, are to pray or repeat 
forms, a duty properly performed by all pious Buddhists, 
three times a day; to educate the children of the rich as well 
as of the poor, the latter returning the benefit by the per 
formance of menial service; and to collect, and, having col¬ 
lected more than is required to supply the necessities of the 
convent, to distribute alms. Budh, or Gautema, is said, 
by Malcolm and Buchanan, to be mentioned in the Yedas; 
I do not know whether in the earlier or later books, or in 
the supplementary works ; but if the teacher is only intro¬ 
duced by his Pali name of Budh, and without any indica¬ 
tion of his being a leader of a sect, I should imagine the 
fact one of not much weight, as the word Budh is stated 
to be one of Sanskrit derivation, signifying simply “Intel¬ 
ligence ; ” and so probably might be applied to any divinity. 
Of course, did the name occur in either of the books cor- 
iv /ty called the Yedas, and could it be proved to intend a 
teacher of doctrine distinctively Buddhist, it would be 
necessary greatly to modify the received date of the esta¬ 
blishment of Buddhism as a separate religion. But no 
doubt, had this been the case, the facts would have been 
more insisted on by those most competent to estimate 
their weight. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A Sketch of Buddhism, Atheistic and Theistic .—“ The Voice of the Con¬ 
gregation ” and its Verdict.—The “ Royal respectable Footsteps ” and 
their Genuineness as unimpeachable as the Testimony of Table-rapping 
Spirits.—“ Phrabat ” among the Indian Mohammedans and Jainas.— 
The Doctrine of Metempsychosis.—The Interval between Men and 
Angels.—A Feature of Buddhism recognizable in a School of modem 
English Divinity.—Paradise and Heaven.—Our Cousin the Gorilla.— 
Recall from Ajunta.—“ Oh, ever thus,” a Lament.—Colossal Rat-traps. 
—Adieu to Ajunta.—A Growl.—Our Wigwam.—A Musk Rat.—A 
dispiriting Prophecy. 

As in most questions of Indian mythology, there are many 
conjectures as to the origin and probable date of the rise of 
fhe religion of Budh, as well as various conflicting asser¬ 
tions as to the precise nature of its tenets. Some authors, 
as the Honourable Mountstuart Elphihstone, make all 
sects of Buddhists agree in indicating the Brahmanicai 
religion as the source of their own. Others declare that 
fhe Buddhists uniformly, and the Brahmans generally, 
repudiate any such early connection — the Buddhists, 
according to the last class of writers, asserting Brahmanism 
be a later foreign faith, substituted by an invading power 
and by force of arms for Buddhism, the established religion 
°f the country. The truth appears to be that Buddhism, 
though an offshoot from Brahmanism, existed at a much 
earlier period than that usually assigned to its rise; but 
that it originally differed so little from the religion of tlio 
^edas as to he scarcely distinguishable as a separate faith* 
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^ofessor Max Mitller says : “ Similar ideas to those pro¬ 
claimed by Bndh were current long before his uimcy and 
traces of them may be found in other countries.” And 


Mi. Feigusson remarks, that even in the Greek writers, it 
is difficult to distinguish—so great was the similarity— 
between the two forms of faith. He conceives that r, 
Brahmanical deistical fire-worship, different from that of the 
Parsees, preceded the advent of the present Budh, and 
that contemporary with this was a form of Buddhism 
something of the same kind. In both religions one 
Supreme seems, originally, to have been worshipped, and to 
have been symbolized by fire and light, by the sun and 
especially by the moon. Sacrifices were offered by the 
early Veche worshippers at the new and full moon; which 
are still the seasons peculiarly sacred with the Buddhists, 
being those of their sabbaths and solemn fasts; and are, 
in like manner, still observed by some of the more primitive 
sects of Hindus, with solemn rites. So the lotus, an 
.emblem of the sun—in whose absence its petals close— 
and so indirectly of the Divinity, is a symbol equally sacred 
with Brahmans and Buddhists. It is the flower specially 
sacred to Budh; and Sir William Jones in his Hindu 
hymn to Surya—the sun—apostrophizes him as “ Lord of 
the Lotus.” The lamp in the hand of a female—a favourite 
subject in Buddhist sculptures — is supposed also to 
sym >olize the sun ; though it is not impossible that it may 
be intended as an allusion to the mythical story of the 
birth of Gautema. Buddhism in its later phase was 
undoubtedly a special protest against tho corruptions of 
Brahmanism, into some of which—as the worship of 
images—it Las however itself relapsed. The principal 
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fa dissented from by tbe Buddhist reformers had little 
or uo existence in the primitive religion of the Vedas. 
Caste distinctions, according to Professor Wilson, are there 
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scarcely hinted at, save in a passage suspected of having 
been interpolated. They were a development of later 
times, and are specially insisted on in the Institutes of 
Menu; and hero-worship is a still more modern feature, 
introduced by tho still later Puranas. Images were 
apparently unknown in Vedic times, and even in Menu are 
only conceded the same respect as “ any reverend per¬ 
sonage,” as a Brahman, for instance, “ who has just per¬ 
formed sacrifice.” As to the animal sacrifices, so hateful 
t° c< the religion of mercy ” as Buddhism is designated in 
some cave inscriptions, they were infrequent in the 
primitive religion of the Brahmans, were subsequently 
forbidden altogether, and though they are permitted and 
encouraged by modern Hinduism, they are reprobated by 
those of the Brahmans who understand anything of the spirit 
°f tbe ancient religion. The triad was no Vedic doctrine, 
but was subsequently received alike, at one period, by 
Brahmans and Buddhists, though subsequently rejected by 
some of the latter, and neglected or ignored by tho others. 
Buddhism as a reforming creed, like Jainaism, Moham¬ 
medanism, and the religion of the Sikhs, seems at first to 
bave originated in the struggles of minds of a more 
spiritual cast to throw off the degrading thraldom of image- 
worship ; but so great apparently is the proclivity of tho 
,human mind towards idolatry, however modified, that one 
is not surprised to find the Budhs and Tirt’hankars take 
tbe place of tho gods whom they pushed from their seats ; 
or to see Mohammed, who destroyed the idols of the 
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and Nanuk, who taught a pure monotheism to 
people of the Punjaub, themselves subsequently occupying 
a more prominent place in the minds of their followers 
than the one God whom it had been their chief business to 
preach. The demi-gods were at first tenderly handled by 
the reforming Buddhists; and though de-deified, were con¬ 
ceded more than their due share of respect. Few honest 
reformers can part abruptly and at once with articles of 
faith to which they have once cordially subscribed. There 
are some compunctious visitings, some sacred memories, 
some doubts, and struggles, and ts natural tears; ” the bill 
of divorcement is often commenced and as often laid aside, 
before being finally acted on and completed. And so it 
was with the Buddhist protestants; they could not at once 
sweep from their creed the whole of the 330,000,000 
Hindu divinities, whom they had once acknowledged, and 
revert abrutly to the almost pure, however obscurely 
expressed, monotheism of the ancient Yedas. The chief 
gods were, for a time at least, retained; and some of the 
lesser rather ignored than disclaimed or contemned. By 
degrees, inevitably in the absence of faith in a superin¬ 
tending Providence, the Budhs and their followers took 
the place of the deserted gods ; Buddhism held out no 
other object for the aspirations and affections of its pro¬ 
fessors ; and eventually the religion declined into a system 
of mythology as completely idolatrous as, though less 
elaborate than, that of the Puranic Hindus. 

Buddhism, in its present form, was established by Sakya, 
or, as he is called in Sanskrit writings, Gautema. He was a 
son of a king in the solar line, and of the Oshetrya or 
Khetry caste : and of his wife, though, as has been stated, 
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ical origin is also by some ascribed to liim. Tli 
dato most commonly assigned for bis entrance into beati¬ 
tude is about 543 b.c., about nine years, therefore, before 
the last vision of the Prophet Daniel, with whom he must 
thus have been contemporary; but the extremes oi those 
other opinions on the point. most frequently quoted, and 
boasting the support of some evidence, are represented by 
the Chronicle of Cashmere, which places tho rise of 
Buddhism in the fourteenth century b.c. ; and by one of the 



most important of the religious records of Thibet, which 
brings the date down .to 400 b.c. : a date, however, widely 
different from that insisted on by other records in the same 
country. Mr. Max Midler lias fixed on 477 b.c. as the 
probable period of the death of Gautema. The protest of tho 
later form of Buddhism was not so much against Hinduism 


as against Brahmanical ambition, corruptions, and inter¬ 
polations. According to a quotation given by Mr. Max 
Muller, “ The Buddhists say the three Vedas were originally 
propounded by Maha Brahma,* at which time they were 
perfect truth; but they have since been corrupted by the 
Brahmans, and now contain many errors.” ** Buddhism, 
the same author observes, u up to the time of Asoka, was 
but one out of many sects established in India. Thera 
had been as yet no schism, but only controversy, such as 
we find in the Brahmanas themselves, between different 
schools and parties; there were as yet no Brahmans as 
opposed to Buddhists in tho later sense of the word. No 
separation had as yet taken place, and the greatest re¬ 
formers at the time of Buddha were reforming Brahmans. 
This is acknowledged in the Buddhist writings, though 


* The regent of the world. 
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probably were not written clown before Asoka’s coune: 
ut even then Buddha is represented as the pupil off the 
Brahmans, and no slur is cast on the gods and the songs 
of the Veda.” 

The Buddhists hold, in common with the Brahmans, the 
doctrine of metempsychosis; of a plurality of heavens 
and hells, which are the temporary abode of the good and 
wicked respectively; who, however, are constantly restored 
to earth under new forms, ascending or descending in the 
scale of being, according to the moral result of the pre¬ 
vious period of probation :-MJie good rising by repeated 
transmigrations, and through numerous degrees—not, how¬ 
ever, always consecutively progressive —of virtue and of 
heavenly bliss, to that climax of beatitude, which consists, 
in the creed of the theistic Buddhists, in absorption into the 
Divine essence — in that of the atheistic, in a state of abso¬ 
lute impassivity :— the wicked descending, by a degradation 


equally gradual, through various human, animal, and vege¬ 
table stages of being, to alternations of as various torture 
y\i a succession of hells; till, in the case of the uniformly 
contumacious, the lowest depth is reached, and they are 
transformed into devils. The two principal divisions of 
Buddhism, of which, however, there are many subordinate 
sectarian offshoots, are those of the atheistic and theistic sects 
—the first greatly exceeding the last in importance. The 
atheistic Buddhists maintain the eternity and self-evolving 
powers of matter— worlds are produced, upheld, destroyed, 
and re-produced, by its inherent energies alone. The 
highest manifestation of this self-existent power is fonnd in 
the production, or rather self-development, at long intervals 
m this and Other worlds, of Budhs; of whom there have 
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many. Some declare that twenty-two have already 
appeared in this world; others hold that no world has as 
yet been favoured with more than five; that four have 
already come; the last of whom, Sakya, or Gautema, 
is the present Budh. A fifth is expected—Maitree Budh. 
^htue has a natural tendency to rise; hence these Budhs 
1 ‘ ave attained beatitude : there is no intelligent award of 
Miss or of punishment, both are the product of a natural 
Mw. It is an inseparable property of goodness to enfran¬ 
chise itself from pain and passion; of vice to become the 
prey of both. The Budhs, or practically the last of them 
°My, their priests, apostles, temples, saints, images, and 
relics, are the sole objects of worship ; which worship, how- 
o'ei, seems to be by no means direct, and consists chiefly 
m tlle repetition of a creed, in declarations of virtuous 


resolutions, and in the frequent affirmation of the propo¬ 
sitions and conclusion that man is subject to physical pain, 
that he is subject to mental pain, that this being bis lot he 
cannot escape either. The frequent rehearsal of this form 
rs supposed to be an act of virtue; and a rosary is used to 
mark the number of repetitions. Atheistic Buddhism is 
frequently described as a pantheistic faith. It is a pan¬ 
theism, however, by no means recognizing the pervasion of 
nature by a Divine Spirit, but rather asserting that there is 
no higher divinity than matter, whose undeiived energies 
ore supposed satisfactorily to account for all the phenomena 
°f life and being; though even with the atheistic 
Buddhists, intelligence is supposed to bo'a quality inhe- 
leo.t in matter. The Budhs only reach their final 
171 Mi of divine teacher after many transmigrations; having 
once attained it, and hiving instructed mankind in virtue, 
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recept and example, they enter into their beatitude 
apathy as superior to pleasure as to pain; the ideal of 
spiritual perfection of both Buddhist and Brahman. 

Theistic Buddhism consists in a belief in a Supreme 
Being—a belief, however, neither animated by hope of his 
approval, nor stimulated by fear of his anger: an equally 
barren recognition by some sects of a Divine Triad, some¬ 
times, though not always, that of the Hindus'; and a faith 
in, and veneration for, the teacher or succession of teachers 
who, under the name of Budh, have been the chief ex¬ 
ponents on earth of the Divine nature, and to whom— 
originally, in a subordinate degree—and to whose images, 
priests, saints, and saintly relics, divine honours are, as with 
the atheistic Buddhists, paid. The Supreme, among the 
modern Buddhists, receives no adoration, and is, practically, 
a mere abstraction. It is supposed that in creating the 
world, and all worlds, he endowed them with such powers 
of self-sustentation, self-destruction, and self-renewal as 
rendered a future superintending Providence unnecessary. 
Once completed, they were abandoned to the momentum 
communicated to them by Divine intelligence, and neither 
demanded nor received its further care. By the theory 
which obtains in Nepal, the creation was only mediately the 
work of the Supreme. Thus, he is conceived to consist of 
three: a male, a female—Adi Budh and Dherma—and 
a proceeding principle—Sanga. Sanga produced five divine 
Budhs; from these proceeded a corresponding number of 
Bliodi-sitwas, or sons of Budh, one of whom produced the 
Hindu Trimurti, or Triad, with its proper powers of creation. 
Preservation, and destruction. By the Creator, of ibis Triad 
18 world wr * formed, and the human Budhs, all of whom 
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indirectly and tlirongli tlie above Divine modi 
lotions from the Divine essence, in whose being their 
own individual existence is eventually to be merged. 

However it may have been with the earlier form, if any 
such existed, Buddhism, as taught by Sakya, was put down 
in India by the power of the sword, and by Bra hman per¬ 
secution; which, according to Fo Hian, a Chinese monk 
"who travelled in 440 a.d., had, at that early date, driven it 
from the countries on the Jumna and Ganges, and almost 
extirpated it in the Punjaub. It subsequently revived, and 
attained a certain degree of importance in somo parts of 
India. But great persecution in the sixth, and again in the 
eighth or ninth centuries, loosened its hold on the country, 
whence it was wholly eradicated about, or after, the twelfth 
century of our era. Buddhism has still between three 
and four hundred million professors, and, according to 
Bjornstjerna, is, with Brahmanism, the religion of half 
mankind. Mr. Max Muller says, “ Up to the present day, 
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there is no religion of the world more extensively prevalent 
than the religion of Buddha.” It is to a great extent, 
though with many modifications, tlio religion of Tliihet, of 
China, of Burmah, Siam, and all the countries between 
India and China; of Ceylon and some of tho trans-Gangetie 
countries,' and of a great part of liussian and Chinese 
Tartary. “ The voice of the congregation,” to which so 
much weight lias been attached by some writers in our own 
church, as the safest guide to that narrow way which few 
find, and which leadeth unto life, has here, therefore, sent 
forth no uncertain sound. It has pronounced clearly 


enough for tho religions of the East—for Brahmanism 
and for “Buddhism, which,” to quote again Professor 
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er, ‘ if truth depended on majorities, would be the 
:ruest of all forms of faith.” Most of the above countries 
profess the Buddhist faith in its atheistic form; and theistic 
Buddhism, once the creed of a great part of India, is now 
confined to Nepal, Java, and some of the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago. Some, however, of the more educated 
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among the Chinese are said to profess its principles, and 
even in, emphatically, atheistic Ceylon, it must have had 
adherents—at least, if it may be presumed that the respect 
paid there to the Yishnu and Siva of the Hindu Triad is of 
an intelligent character, and not merely a lax admission 
of gods, who, in consistency, should be excluded from 
their system. Thibet, also, is invariably numbered among 
the atheistic countries, yet an English traveller was told 
by one whoso authority on such a subject could scarcely be 
challenged—even by the chief Lama himself—that the 
Hindu Triad and other principal Hindu gods were acknow¬ 
ledged. It is difficult to understand how the creating, pre¬ 
serving, and destroying gods can have any place in a 
religion which excludes alike creation and providence. 
Yet the Hindu superior divinities maintain their place 
among the religious sculptures of atheistic Buddhist 
countries, though their divinity is rejected, as, of course, 
also, in those where they are admitted as subordinatoly 
venerable subordinatoly, for nowhere aro even tlie chief 
Hindu gods now allowed to take precedence of the Budhs, 
even in theory; practically, they are neglected by both 
sects of Buddhists, or only remembered in their dramatic 
representations. It seems, therefore, as if they had been 
introduced into all these countries by the early Buddhist 
missionaries, who are acknowledged to have brought the 
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/originally from India; and that they were at fi: 
ce'ved; whether subordinately to the Budhs or otherwiso 
—but that, haring no hold on the sympathies and tra¬ 
ditional memories of the people, and the missionaries 
haring naturally given a greater emphasis to the new 
doctrine than to the points of faith held by themselves and 
the Brahmans in common, the Hindu divinities at length 
subsided into nonentities, and held their place thenceforth 
among the religious sculptures by right of prescription 
alone, and owing to a religious indifference which prevented 
such right being called in question. A liberality or laxity, 
■ft’hich has its parallel among the Hindus also, who some¬ 
times introduce Budh, under the name of Dhermaraj, 
among their gods, thereby making worse confounded the 
confusion of their mythology, which has at least two other 
Worthies—a god and a hero—of the same name. Budh, 
at a time when his religion was in the ascendant, was 
partially admitted by the Brahmans as an Avatar of Vishnu 
^vho was supposed to have revisited tho earth to reform tho 
frith, principally in the matter of animal sacrifices; but 
generally he was held by orthodox Brahmans to bo one sent 
by Vishnu —at tho instance of the gods—and informed by 
lus spirit to teach false doctrine in order to deceive certain 
demons, who, by mortification and sacrifice — so irresistible 
IS their power in Heaven—had almost dethroned tho gods 
an d usurped their powers. 

The five principal commandments of Buddhism inculcato 
purity, forbid stealing, lying, murder—which prohibition 
extends to all destruction of animal life- -and drinking. 
Tride, covetousness, anger—even under provocation— 
sarcasm, a I ill-natured retort, miselnekmaking, and 
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.atically sorcery and magic, are forbidden ; as are also 
idleness, love of pleasure, dress, and perfumes. Generally, 
a derout attention to religious duties, a universal charity 
and forbearance, love and respect for parents, and an active 


benevolence, extending even to care for animal life, are 


inculcated. One of the doctrines of the religion, however, 
which deserves reprobation, is that which attaches more 
importance to the frequent repetition of an empty form, 
than to works of mercy and active charity. The precepts 
of Buddhism were handed down by oral tradition only, for 
several hundred years ; after which they were collected and 
written, together with various legends belonging to the, as 
various, transmigrations of Gautema. 

Among the relics most venerated of the last Budh, 
are the rock-impressed foot-prints of his feet, either 
original, or confessedly copied. There are six only of 
the former; one on Adam’s Peak in Ceylon, one near 
Pekin, one at Mecca, &c. They are generally called 
“ pkrabat,” but in Burmah, Buchanan tells us, the 
proper name is “ Kye-do-bura” (the royal respectable 
footstep). The term “respectable,” he says, is never 
applied to foreigners, though the title of “prince” is 
readily conceded—-mortifying enough !—a prince, but not 
a respectable prince. But this was a long time ago; we 
will hope that a Letter acquaintance with merchant princes 
has destroyed the distinction, and that John Company’s 
princely footstep, now fast becoming, like that of Budh, a 
relic of bygone times, may be held to bo as “ respectable ” 
as princely. What is the opinion of our candid friend, the 
moonshee, on this point ? These “ pkrabat ” are adduced, 
it is said, ip> evidence of the extensive travels of Budh— 
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j^enee which, no doubt, has confirmed the faith of many 
good doubting soul. The footsteps are there. "What 
better proof could be asked of Budh having been there 
also ? It is as clear as the fact of the spirits of Shakspeare 
oud Milton being present, when table-rappings—which are 


assumed to indicate letters of the alphabet—spell out the 
assmance, and perhaps add an original composition to boot, 
iu indifferent English. The “plirabat ” are relics not peculiar 
Budh. The Mussulmans of India have “ the royal 
1 expectable footstep ” of Mohammed, not considered the 
less venerable that the prophet imprinted it by a passion- 
stamp, when his temper on some occasion chanced to 
e chafed by political anxieties. Tho Jainas, too, have 
then- “ phrabat; ” by no means a singular instance, in India, 
°f the transfusion of tho superstitions of one faith into the 
system of another. Thus tho Mohammedans and Parsees 
have, insensibly, practically adopted the prejudices of caste, 
as well as many of the peculiar customs of the Hindus; and 
the Hindus reciprocate such concession by assisting at the 
Mohammedan showy processions, which again are an 
adaptation from Hinduism. So the Hill tribes have pro¬ 
bably borrowed from the Hindus, and embroidered on their 
0W R barbarous faith the doctrine of metempsychosis, and 
Me modern Hindus derive from them their cruel sacrifices 
M Kali, and self-inflicted tortures. The common use of 
rosaries by Brahmans, Buddhists, Parsees, and Moham¬ 
medans, and the common practice of maintaining a 
n «niber of lights either in temples or at the tombs of 
R ^ints, are further instances of the same kind, though this 
superstition is only partially adopted by the Hindus, in 
some of their principal pagodas. 
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le doctrine in India, perhaps most nearly universal,' 
~Ts that of metempsychosis ; it forms an article of frith, 
not only as above with the Brahmans—who derived it 
chiefly from the teaching of Menu; there is no very dis¬ 
tinct reference to it, according to Professor Wilson, in the 
Vedas—with the Buddhists and Hill tribes, hut with the 
Jainas and the Sikhs also ; and—hut that long contempla¬ 
tion of the idea may have left its imago impressed on the 
mental retina—just as closing the eyes after looking long 
at the sun you fancy you ; perceive its figure still—you 
might fancy you recognized a feature of the doctrine even 
in modern English divinity, in such passages as the 
following, in which an English divine suggests that we 
may “ entertain a hope that there shall be found after 
the great adjudication receptacles suitable for those who 
shall be infants, not as to years of terrestrial life, but as 
to spiritual development—nurseries, as it were, and seed 
grounds, where the undeveloped may grow up under new 
conditions, the stunted may become strong, and the pcr- 
vertecl be restored . And when the Christian Church, in 
all its branches, shall have fulfilled its sublunary office, 
and its Founder shall have surrendered His kingdom to the 
Great Father—all, both small and great, shall find a refuge 
in the bosom of the Universal Parent, to repose, or be 
quickened into higher life in the ages to come, according to 
his will.” 

The attractiveness of the doctrine of metempscyhosis is 
easily understood, as it supplies by its theory of progres¬ 
sive elevation in a succession of worlds the apparently 
many missing links between men and angels. We see in 
creation a chain of being of which the successive links are 
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y—even almost imperceptibly—graduated; as fro 
minerals and vegetables to the lowest forms of animal life, 
and from these upwards, —step by step — through fishes, 
“reptiles, quadrupeds — to man. How is the long interval 


supplied between men and angels ? “ ^ erily I say unto 


thee this day thou shalt be with me in Paradise.” I have 
been told that the word here translated Paradise is not 
the same as that used to designate Heaven; nor apparently 
can the meaning be the same ; for though our Saviour was 
on the day of his death to be in Paradise, he told Mary on 
the third day that he had not yet ascended to his father. 
Paradise means, therefore, apparently, the place where 
separate spirits await that reunion with the body, which, 
m the case of the martyrs (Rev. xx. 4-5), is to take 
place at the commencement of the thousand years (the 


millennium, whatever period that may be intended to 
represent, during which the rest of the dead live not,) 
with the remainder of mankind at the general judgment. 
Is then this place of spirits— this Paradise — the school 
iu which the soul of redeemed man perfects its training 
(no longer, however, probationary), and preparation for 
introduction into the presence of God and the society oi 
angels, and by which his spirit is made to approximate 
more nearly in its nature to theirs ? 

The Hindu belief of the descent of the human soul into 
the forms of animals seems an unnecessary development 
of the doctrine of metempsychosis. One can hardly say 
that there are any missing links between man, in his 
lowest type, and the more intelligent animals—between, 
for example, the Bosjesmans, who cannot speak any in¬ 
telligible language, or learn any but their own, who return 
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less by treachery, and have not even the brute instr 
affection for their offspring—between such savaged as 
these, and our uncouth cousin, the gorilla, the stupid 
old man,” as he is called by the natives of Africa, who 
watches stealthily in a tree, club in hand,* the approach 
of his enemy, the elephant; and stooping, when he is near, 
belabours him soundly, just as any . . . Christian 

Irishman might do ! 

February 2 5th, —The sudden illness of the officer in 
whose charge my husband h*is left his regiment makes it 
necessary to curtail our pleasant visit to' Ajunta, and to 
return to Yelgaum, where we must again revert to gipsy 
life—the house at Booldanah, which I for a time occupied, 
having been sold by our landlord. It is very grievous to 
lose even the two or three remaining days of the pleasantest 
holiday we have known in India. But, “ Oh, ever thus,” &c. 
Aou never begin to throw out roots in pleasant ground in 
this country but straightway public duty demands your 
transplantation. Your house has just been painted; your 
cuttings have shot out fibres; your new batch of English 
seeds have come up ; and imagining that you foresee a 
probability of a settled home, for at least a year or so, you 
purchase a -pretty new carriage ; when lo ! Fate overtakes 
you in the ugly form of the yellow-looking Fort St, George 
Gazette , gives your cuttings to a stranger, feeds aliens on 
your just mature cauliflowers, and makes over your new 
carriage at half its original cost to some rich Parsee mer¬ 
chant, or oily-looking Hindu money-changer, while it con- 

Since writing the above, I have learnt that Monsieur uu Chaillu has 
deprived the gorilla of his club ; and, sooth to say, he is formidable enough 
without it, and stril horribly near morose humanity. 
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yourself to some drear spot, where there are no roai 
no horde, no hope, nor horticulture. How r ever, in these 
matters we henceforth defy Fate ; we have now long been 
cuttingless, cauliflow r erless, and carriageless, and have re¬ 
solved for the future to “ sit loosely,” as the phrase is, to 
all .such luxuries ; till we may enjoy them in a home secure 
from “Fort St. George’s,” as they are technically called ; 
and where “ G. 0. G. G.’s—” which cabalistic initials stand 
for “ General Orders of the Governor-General can nevei 


enter. 

In less than two years the Bombay and Nugpore railway 
will he completed. It will pass wdtliiu thirty miles ot 
Ajunta, and will make the curious old caves, therefore, 
comparatively accessible to travellers ; but it is to bo feared 
that one of their most admirable features, the elegant 
frv: co arabesques, and flower groups, will be speedily 
obliterated by the joint depredations of time and the 
curiosity-hunters. They are executed on a coating of 
toaster, having beneath it a layer of easily removable 
mud; and in some of the halls, the ceilings and walls 
aro already quite denuded of them. 

Before leaving Ajunta, I must notice some remarkable 
Brobdingnag rat-traps, which excited my wondering atten¬ 
tion. They were exactly what ordinary rat-traps would be 
lor the hydro-oxygen microscope, which used to magnify a 
’ into a megatherium. There was a grim suggestiveness 
; ' heir cruel great iron teeth and heavy chains; and I 
I c at that they had been forged with a view to the circum¬ 
vention of the tigers, by whom the neighbourhood was 
one-; infested to a very troublesome extent. One of these 
even went the length of ma>dng its way frequently over 
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into the flower-garden close by the bungalow: a 
formidable visitor in a country where people are accu&tomed, 
in a literal sense, to keep perpetual open house. These 
giant rat-traps were, therefore, laid in the usual haunts of 
the intruders; and one night a mighty burst of animal 
thunder told the quiet neighbourhood that the tiger’s last 
visit, and its penalty, had at once been paid: and his teeth, 
strewn about the trap, testified both to its own effective¬ 
ness, and to the temper of its victim. 

February 2 6th .—We bade adieu this morning to Major 
GilTs pretty bungalow, and to the lovely garden, which has 
been a chronic rapture ever since we first saw it; though, 
under the influence of the hot sun of the last few days, it 
begins to drooj), and lose its brilliant freshness and per¬ 
fume. We observed the great beauty of the pink oleanders, 
double and single, on the banks of the watercourses on 
our way home; they had just developed into full beauty, 
and were more full and rich than any I have seen else¬ 
where. I do not remember ever to have met with a speci¬ 
men of a double white oleander, though the rose-coloured 
flower is frequently richly double without cultivation. 

1 elgaum.—April 2nd ,—Were I a frog, living in a 
monarchical quagmire, I should prefer the government • 
of a ranivorous stork, knowing his own mind, even though 

he should sometimes pounce down on-well, say a 

neighbour—to the relaxed rule of an abstinent, easy- 
tempered King Log, of uncertain purpose, or whose 
moveiaents were determined by energies external to him¬ 
self. About five months ago, in November last, we were 
warned that we should all have to leave our homes; but 
none could toll us positively where we were to seek new 
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Mulkapore was hinted at, hut the idea was aban- 
loi&d. So at the beginning of the following month we 
wandered forth — much as Shem, Ham, and Japhet must 
have done from the ark—with very unsettled feelings, and 
a future quite unpronounced. Little moves of four or five 
miles a day assisted the illusion of a destination, till, with 
weary steps and slow, we reached Yelgaum. There was 
a rumour that we were to remain there, hut next day an 
official announcement pointed out Akola as the site of the 
future station; and the force moved on. Akola was 
reached, and pronounced by the officers better than 
their fears; hut in a fortnight that awful abstraction, the 
official mind, had evolved new views of military economy, 
to whose practical application the redistribution of the 
troops may have been a necessary preliminary. The force 
'vas ordered back to Yelgaum. If an evil have anything 
of the character of inevitableness about it —and of such a 
character are all evils originating in absolute state neces¬ 
sities — it is for the most part borne, if not magnanimously, 
still without much disposition to resistance. A Moham¬ 
medan is a very pachyderm to the severest shafts of 
fortune, because, as he says, it is his “nusseeb” (fate), 
a nd it is folly to resist fate; and state necessities are as 
a second fate. But how will the officers persuade the 
now almost ruined force, that in a time of profound peace 
the health of the state should really demand, first, its 
precipitate evacuation of a station to which it had only 
recently returned from a trying campaign, then a wandering 
forth for many days “no whither ”—to no definite point,— 
then a march on Yelgaum, one from Yelgaum to Akola. 
°Re from Akola to Yelgaum ; and now, when the huts of 
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06 men, and the houses of sorne of the officers are half 
built, another to the opposite bank of 'the river! Who 


shall convince the uninstructed that, if one measure was 
wisdom, the directly opposite one was wisdom also ? Can 
official sagacity be equally positive at both poles of resolve ? 
Well, it may be so ,* but it will be hard to teach simple 
folks—not much accustomed to abstract reasoning, and 
whose most definite notion of a good government is that 
of one whose operations result in the happiness and 
prosperity of the governed—it will be hard to persuade 
these that it is a happy stroke of statesmanship which, 
after five months of suspense and delay—four of which 
might, had a station been fixed on, have been spent in 
completing lives—now consigns them, their wives and 
little ones, to a houseless plain; and this at a time when 
the thermometer is standing, as to-day, at 100°, even in 
tents, and when the hot weather, to be succeeded by a 
three months’ monsoon, has just commenced. The pro¬ 
tracted march, and heavy carriage hire, have already reduced 
the privates to the brink of starvation. A cavalry officer 
told mo the other day that the troopers were under so 
many stoppages, that they had only about two rupees 
(4s.) a month for the subsistence of themselves and 
their families.- It is difficult to say who is to blame for 
all their wretchedness. The order for the transfer of the 
station of Aurungabad to Bombay of course emanated 
from the Supreme Government; but it contained the pro¬ 
vision that the change should take place only when suitable 
accommodation had been provided for a European force at 
Aurungabad. This condition has, practically, been ignored, 
ami the order for the move having been carried out with 
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J jd£the haste belonging to emergent necessity, the exposure 
and suffering were thus its inevitable concomitants; hut 
the nature of the emergency no one has been able to 
surmise, nor has the existence of any such motive for 
despatch been, I think, hinted at. 

We have been fortunate in again securing (temporarily) 
a sort of house, a modification of a wigwam, at Booldanah. 
A wretched little thatched hut, with mud floor and walls, 
but of w'hich w r e gladly take possession as the alternative of 

absolute houselessness, and J- is to ride up daily from 

the camp. It is all very wretched, but a better foil could 
scarcely be devised for the home, now, we trust, but a few 
Months distant, in our beloved native land. But this is 
but selfish consolation. The men—who have been working 
rigorously to get their huts completed in time to shelter their 
families from the hot winds—are sadly dispirited ; and the 
officers wiio have commenced building are in equally evil 
plight. We heard the other day of a gentleman having 
been seen sallying forth from his tent, with a hatchet over 
bis shoulder, and at the head of his servants, to cut wood 
bi the jungles to build him a house ; (we have come upon 
Primitive times, and must chronicle their events in appro¬ 
priate language;) such vigour of method could not but 
iusure rapid progress, and the house began rapidly to rise 
from its foundations. But now his hands hang down, and 
bis half-built house stands desolate on the plain to point 
a moral, or suggest a homily on the text Vanity of 
Unities.” 

April 19 th . —One of the servants caught to-day, to my 
re lief J a loathsome little musk rat, which, for some days, 
bas added another to tho manifold elements o^ discomfort 
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wretched little bungalow. Nothing can he imagi 


zeh more disagreeable than the smell, which it ccnmluni- 
cates to the whole house. It is like that of a cow-house, 
with an added emphasis of musk. A stealer of perfumes, 
Menu ordains, shall, in his meteinpsychosed state, be 
changed to a musk rat. I cannot imagine a more appro¬ 
priate punishment. I have hear^l, night after night, the 
little warbling, quavering note by which the creature 
announces his unsavoury presence: and with very great 
satisfaction did I contemplate the long, shrewish nose, this 
morning, held tight by the jaws of the trap. The stories 
we have all heard of bottles of wine or beer being spoilt by 
the transit over them of the musk rat, are by no means an 
exaggeration. Everything it touches is spoilt, and the 
abominable taint is a permanent one: a carpet-bag, entered 
by one of them a year ago, is still, I. find, unfit for use. 

May 18 tli .—I have been making a champa flower in 
wax. The champa flower (plumeria alba) is exactly like 
the plumeria rubra, an American shrub, I think (?) but 
with the difference of the petals being white instead of pink, 
and with a brilliant yellow centre. Hindu poets delight in 
representing the cheek of beauty as resembling the champa 
flower (how would you like that, Miss Hebe ?) Mount- 
stuart Elphin stone observes that we can hardly appreciate 
such a simile : I imagine it, however, to be an indirect one. 
The champa is one of the five flowers wherewith the shafts 
of Kama, the Indian Cupid, are tipped. The allusion of 
the poet is probably to this fact; and the cheek of the belle 
is only in its effects like that flower on the arrow which 
Kama aims at the hearts of mortals. 

X have been fortunate in securing here some of tlu 
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trials for experiments in witchcraft! The seed of the 
lough' achyranthes—called by the Mohammedans agara 
kee-jur—and of the American white wild licorice {arm 
pvecatorius), Suffoit goomchee kee-jur. These seeds are 
used to make a “ magic mirror ” in which to discover 
whether one attacked by sickness is possessed of devils, or 
°uly suffering from an ordinary malady, Ac. The seeds 
a re pounded with water, rubbed over the interior of an 
e arthen jar, which is smoked by a lamp burning castor oil, 
a ud the coating is then removed from the vessel and used 
form the mirror. I shall now be happy to experiment 
°u any one supposed to be suffering from the affliction in 
question : or—which I should prefer—furnishing the 
patient with the materials for domestic application. 

May 19tli, 1859.—The public w r orks, both here and at 
Aurungabad, are stopped, and we are ordered to return! 
An officer declares that “ were it written in a book, no one 
^ould believe it.” I hope he may be wrong. 
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